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Mad^th* Anthor^ when he commenced thefoUon-inif work^ fultj^ 
eioHtfmplated ita. appearance before the public in iU preteut com- 
jMteformt he would probnbly have ehrunh/rom the refponsthUity 
imeui^ed ; and have decUu^ the under takinyf from a fear of' 
&tt incot«pe$enc}f to engatfe public attention. Local excitement* 
prempted the- effort, and little mat at Jirtt propoted but the gra- 
ft^ali^n qf a fern friewU ; and if the UMderiakingi commenced 
miih: Mome f^ortiem of acknowledged raeoiutc/trdfwm, ekould be 
fomdvmnorthy the approval of the impartial anddietant reader, 
U'wiUnot occasion the dieappointment of ambition m authorship, 
§0 wmch as prevent that f*eUng for the future, which hae never 
been exceeeUfely indulged Intherto, There ii, however, one con- 
aAderation, which he propoete a$ a mitigation of the teveritjf of 
UU ju9t,.and a» a hmnbU claim on, the regard of the eamdid amd 
eoriaeieending-^ the facte of the EngUeh Reformation have eeldom 
been eondented, eo^ a» to put persons of reetricted reading and 
UttU leisure in possession of answers- to the popular catmmnii^ ef 
Momtm Catholics* BumeVs Hitiory wiH edmojfs be valmed for 
thMarietu and m m u t enees of its detaU ; amd desirojfS the neeessitff 
e/- my elaborate and extended pMieation of the same neiture. 
JBHI. Burnet wiU never be read 6y the me^ority ef Protesianteaf 
tkepnsentdttjf ;. independent of mhieh^ the statement qf oldfoets 
%. ft iiMiHTtl«r, may invest them again with that in^uetue over 
l£# pubUc mind which the Uqtse of time had destroyed, and the 
temneat rf which is necessary to perpetuato the interests^ tmd 
smeadtho fr J Uf u p h t of truth. Beide, the pre>fudiees of men are 
mmays-shiftiny, and objections which the original historian ^ a- 
jfMt went seareety thought worthy his notice, become efgiemt 
maitsitmdr in the estimatiou of othere, and. require to be spec^ 
fdy met on account of their injtuence,. 

The attempts, which have recently been made ihvarious<parts 
of the country for the revival of Popery, have roused the atten- 
tion ef many Protestant writers; and it is matter of congratu- 
lation, that m the excitement of Controversy, the History of 
Bopery, and of Protestant Reformations, has been discussed with 
learmng and care. The various pvhlieatians of Dr. Southey^. 
the Rev. J. B. White, and Mr. Butler, will no doubt possess an 
ieaportant influence, m fixing the attention of the present genera^ 
tson OH facts, which once recorded, are too frequently forgotten* 
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A *' HifiUnrif of the Prottttnnf Reformntion in Fngland' and^ 
Irelandi^^ by the author of the ** PoUtiral RefjntiTf'* excited' 
^ttrprize among oil parties' And thotitfh itn ej^'ect in fnvwir of 
the Roman Catholien in this country hag been very weak, and' 
many have cnnridered that whatever in published Inf thin trritery 
at the pretteht period of his career ^ is vnworthy a reply, becaune 
doubted by every one^ it appeared to the writer of the following 
pages to afford a fair opportunity for revif^ng mtr onm religi' 
eus history, and for providing t in a compendious form, an 
historical refutation of those calumnies, which are repeated in 
various publications^ and echoed by almost every papist in tke 
hingdom. Historical misrepresentations ought not to be left^ to 
circulate without correction^ for though the sophistry of an 
argument may sometimes he left to common sngarity to detect, the 
perversion of a fact can only be exposed by a few for the satis-' 
faction ot the many, 1 he progress of the English Reformation 
is instructive, its events are illustrative of the principles at issue'; 
and a careful enquiry will show, that whatever were the imper- 
fections and crimes by which it was occasionaliy impeded and 
inguredy it gives us many, rules for our conduct^'-^xhihits many 
patterns for our imitation- — and is the source of the most valued 
privileges we enjoy. Any attempt, therefore^ to familiarize the 
history of this event should be encouraged^ honoured its success, 
end deplored in its failure. 

The author is aware that He is open to critical ohjectionSi mt 
account of an apparent confusion in his arrangement, andmany 
errors of compositidn. But while he prepares himself to bow 'to 
any correction he has merited, he ventures ie remind his veodek^ 
that the publication of a work in numbers, at different periods, 
and in answer to another at the same time in course of piMicatioi^, 
• did not allow of a clear and prospective arrmngenrent, whiek 
nright have prevented many irreffuCarities andrepetitions. For 
errors inci>mposiHon, he can offer as his only apology, what 
perhaps may itself require an' apology i as inconsistent with thr 
respect due to the public, that much of it was written in hasiei 
and amidst HunwrftMr intemtpHons, V<niseious of its imperfect 
tions, he does not presume to offer tt at the temple of Literature } 
but casts it, mistrustingly, into the current, which, though 
occasionally beneficial m its course, soon consigns its burden to- 
oblivion. 
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OBlBCTiON&expr<vded iii 6neagf9,- are^geiieridVy i^ivel^ 
in the OMLt* DUrortions of fiicts, aod * paerile argdmeots, 
Which thtf triiMiip)iaiit disputant considered as consigned to' 
oMiviOD ; Bod for defending which, hts o)>pOnentB wei% exposed * 
to pnblio disgraOo, are often, after the lapse* <>f a few ^ears," 
repealed with oabliisMng effrontery, as if they had never been ' 
preTioa^sly answered, nor evou announced. ■ Tliis is the case* 
wfth €obbettH -Historf of the Reformafion in Bnglaad ana ' 
Ii<eland. The 'fktits and argutnentii employed by this writer^ 
have long sfiOeefbeettdtscassed and dli^osed of, and whife the * 
blalekened page W'the' caluDiriiator has been forgotten, the ' 
Reformation' has talcenlts pfaee in all standard and authentto ' 
HfMory^ as the inOst 'splendid tira of liberty knd 'troth. It \n, * 
however, iinfe»rtankte!y - our fkte, to bebofd"in Cobbett thO'* 
revival of defeated* hostility, with nosma!! portion of original' " 
effrohtenf* Scarcely a asisrepbeeentatioil can be found in tbo" * 
pages of tbo'tilosl blttAderittg and dishonest -seribe of former < 
da^s;* rfeap6ely<^a Qaliimny ' was ever invented- by hatred the % 
most p^olboad i^ nor «ny dtsgiistUig ai*ti6oe resorted to by the ' 
baaast drndg^ Of the Romish Churehy for >tb0 purpose of^ls*' > 
toftinstrullii libelling eneoHoBoe^ and deoeirtBgthO'aMltUlide, <; 
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Kf^ieb fhis modern ChaoipioQ dji^es .sot seize with AD'avi^^tSF 
ffae moii aimusiDgV- ^od dwell on with an irritaiioo the mosl^ 
splenetic. It is ^ifliifuU iq inaagine that a mi^n pf Cobhett^s^ 
ag-e and residing cab believe the tbju^s.on wjiich be so.^tron|^l|r^ 
insists, and equally difficult to suppuse that be canr e^pec,t^f<^ 
be believe^ |^y others* Ht^mujA either himsejf have ^©Jp^ 
so'diuch ebga^^ed in examioing the Pontics of tt^e daj. an<|;:.. 
in the manufacture of Straw Hats, together with tbejuiUureof 
Jcttta BajKi^ as with jierfect ignorance of.Poperji; and r^o.^ 
testantism, to become tbp dope of tfie^former ; or he is drawm^-^ 
largely on the ignorance of his reader^^ and treating tbe^ as- 
void of discrimination. Our readers may choose which supr 
position thej pleas^^ We have no dotibt orbeiog able to ^ssist . 
them to the coorcluionst that he is eitlier to be derided for hia 
ignorance, or condemned fqr^aii jnsaiX on their uqdejcstap^ing^.^. 
If the Ujstory of tj^e |leforinat|oo, before us, ba^d b^en dijs^^^ 
tingulshed by noihii^g bi^t a. perversion of tkcfSf^ ^e should* 
oitlmlv eauimine it without any allusion to the i^utbor | bot«- 
w}ien the most uoqualiiied abuse is heaped qo- wh6le bodies of 
Cfiristiansy ktd^oik all who vobtiire co prbtesC agaiosi'lfhe 
Church of Home,— when solefy op account oi^ our Protes- 
tantism, we are to be proclaimed as igoorant|^ our motives are 
to bV defamed,, and all oor activity denouoced as roisehievousi. 
w^ are obliged to tell our oj^ponent what we think of ni«^^ 
cb'aracter,'— to exfuress the honest feel ings* his treatment natn-. 
ratiy awakens, and to analyze bis proud claims to iofaltibi1ity«; 
Cobbett evidently trusts to the cenfidenee of hi« spirit and tbr . 
boldness of his, assertions for success; ,if, therefore, w^ c^n 
show tbai he outrages in the^e respecta all that is decorous ^ 
and, ^eenty uur efforis will not b%Mseles^- ib; .warning thi^r^ 
reader i^^^ns^t ao infl^epoe.of wbieb* be. ought aiwi^s to jie^ 
jealous^ ** yfhaiB th^ inicifcuincistfd f bilistipe;. tt^fit be shot^* ^ 
del^ tbe armies pf the. living Godi" It may p^|^ap^^^Q^. 
considered an unprecedented viol atiqp of propriety; \iy ,9,9.Pr7 
Vftiice it controversial discussion with such personalties'^ mi<^ 



ft sTbouia Ibe recortected, that Cbbbett is a writit. »ho» 
*^j?P.° 1 •'* *^ uneq^iialW, ana whose iRtuperatioo is 30 

no"*'.'?*!?"""' '•espect, ani) that instead oT being met on 
«d^be'cW^„ito Ce-.rV.i^.,ed ^rcurprit il'tbe ba'r of'thj 

^art; b"' T . '^'' excee./i6„r|y happ; !(> we bad to meet 
•1 ?f P?r°' "'■» '•<^P«'"«d' rte; civilities' «ud"dece„"cies V 
•ti'!^L".'^^.'''!°'>°.*^'^' •«"'"•"«' «'"J'«»se<l o«r.'Wpect: 
"SL",* ""«''^ aisputfe' his opinions. 'Bulihiugli'in iuing 
M f*inaril'SiDareiiri,vft.i style, the t-ioTEs^A'si V.i'oi'iATo^ 

«o9s 

ffaal!^ 
^uo'ir^^v"'?*'*!' ?" ^ui.ci- auu ^^uuueic snouiQ pe as mucb 

dfi».shW'W .'Or' m'od-V *tre»tlng<^^ 

"^■"Itl^^^^V?- ^®^ -^ *? ^ etnplQyed oo the presept oec^ioi^,\, 

^"V'-' -^" -"- ^* **-'''*^®** between p•ZlYic^« aod m«-%ai;y^, 
■*.W**?8*i^''?i?^.*'»?.'^^*'«! ^.'f^H * To ,nany It WM ap^parj 
»w»ynziD^, that this, <VApostIe or Freedom,''^this ^Advocat.^. 
*^ R®/PW »*' -^Ws eie«>y of " Priesicraft/'' shouJd now piedce ' 

Ul his infliiPnnn with the nation to the """"^ -r n ^_-*^ 

inirersV wTib'for yean 
___^ ,_,_-__ __ tyranny and coirru^tL.., .„ „^,, ly^ m«j 
first time/ {liait tni« Idbt of a certain circle, bas iiuecome the 
Ctfam^ion of Popery— of l^'operynOl: as'it n^ay be supposed iV ' 
eilsl'in'^i^e present day, 1q a'subdded or improved state, bi^t' 
«8 Vl^ppS^din ihe'days WrttbriktsTi bafbartsmV'aid aililar. 
tbStres ohbe execraled lilar^: '^bsrmple'bearted* admirer^* 
llf Cfq^Wtt as'a lH>lJttbaI tte/^riijer!' wbutd imm^^ately •UDDbsA* 

•^ CliarlM BttUer, Sh» 
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th.it he had become an apostate, and on opening t;b(^ pa^^es of 
his'I^eformatioh, expect to find bis consistency in bis new 
iindertakfng, preserved by an avowed defence of the principles 
of despotism ; but bow would such a man be surprised to find, 
tblat it Js as the boisterous friend ofLiberty tiiat be )ament^ 
bur deliverance from Priestly oppi*essiu'n, and bates the free- 
dom in Religion which our Protestant forefathers purchased 
tat themselves, and for us. Christians and Men ! Is not this 
Imposture too gross } Did you lose jQUr liberty by boiujy; 
lillbwed to think for yourselves, — &y having jthe cells of your 
prison thrown open, — by destroying the rack,, ai^d.removiiig^ 
the. stake E What! were Gardiner and,Bqon^r the t^^rb.cs ojC 
British freedom ? And is it true, that we are more eoslavod 
at the present day than we were under our Catholic Priac^:^ ?. 
To form |in historical alliajic'^ tietweeo Civil Liberty and tlf 9, 
]^opery of fvrmer ages, is the ac^e of Popish fi^o^^tici^niy ^ouii 
^ili never t^e atteoipted by^jthe real friend of liberty. T^q tho(^, 
^ho are aoquaihted with the Political career, of C.objsett, bi^ 
presept^attempt will'e&cite no'moro than a temporary, surprize, 
for. in looking away from bis e^nty professions to the feciipgs 
be has uniformly inculcated, \t;e, feel ourselves warranted in 
saving, that amidst domestic 'occurreujces and great foreij|n 
j^^vbrntibns, he has proved himself hostile to the interests of 
bis CbunUj^men, aad to the liberties of .Europe and the world. 
He has poured contempt on the eforts of the ph^lanthrqpip 

Wiiberforce to destroy' the Slave Trade and j^maqci pate the 

. ' ' • ' ' ' . ■ i ■ -f 't ■ , ■ .. . • I' 

K^ffrdes, — the efSorts of enligl^tened and patriotic Senators to 

improv.e the Piscipjineof oar Prisons,. and revise oyr pri mi- 
Dal Code have been derided by him^— ;^^nev9le^t Institutions 
fbr the aid of depre^ed Manufacturers, biave bad td contend 
with bis violent opposition,— ; Unitarians, when complaining 
0/ tjieir grievances, have foun<) ^i°> ^P P^^°fyc^:,'f\^^^^^^ 
heroic reipnant of ^pain wa^/isiug ^s^ipst the tyrani}^ ^^^t^.f^ 
Cathbiic Prince, and Frencd InVasioj),. lie di4,his best to chill 
.tje l^^mpMhy of bis Countrymen, and prevent the ofier 01 
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aid,>-«>apd for bim, the pef^ming Greeks ma^ sink ip iroo 
boiid^e, wUbout a JtkS^iid 0tretc^ed out for Ibcir help, or a 
:^gh fqr ^beir wretpbedness. la v/k^t bas beei^ empbati<^all| 
UsAifid *^ai) ago ofcaol,*' Cobi>eir:i caut of liberty is the mos^ 
di^gus^iug;,— tbe paly jibert) fur wbicb be cares, is tbe licen- 
tiousuess of bis o\»o press. 

^ ^t is obvious to every reader, that there is some difficulty it^ 
meeting maoy. of Cobjett's statements, because the suspicion 
i^ili arise, that be is insincere j and that with all his hatred to 
r/sal AeJlgioD,. wbicb be^persecutes under tbe name of Protes-. 
laotism, be has fn equal contempt fur Popery at heart. There 
14 fi;re^i^wtig^ifmQune$$ in the njaoner ia which be conducts 
t^e s^lJiiect: .b;^ is often bold, and daring, but when ajpproach- 
ii^ the. point .which U to try bis honesty, be is far from being 
$ftLQk ai^d decked. That be is not a Protestant in our scn^e 
of a iiiajD, eoQcerned: for tbe .interests, of pure Religion, is plain» 
W|d thenefore, be must be either t^ Roman Catholic, with the 
ifie^esl aubieetion of his mind to the tyranny of Priests, or % 
BiaalBed.Ia^iJ^I,.bcMioring.Ca(b9Ueism by mi^kiugit tbe instrv-, 
meot.pf iojury to CI\rist^a^Uy As,a,,piv.iae Revelation. Pro«» 
te^nts! will you su^er.your^lvies to bedeceived by a.mjpiA 
^^ b^ i«i|pk into |he abyss. of Popei^y ? .Rpman Catholics 1 
^i|l 5pu. boast of tbe advocate, who regards you merely ,^ 
8^biseryjeiit tp tbe triumphs of Infidelity P-^oIn ,po insta^^ 
d0£S Cqbbf^tt |»rofe^ b^mjieUa .Carbolic : be abounds ip qqji^* 
meii^fliofis of tbe Catholic Church— ^^ palHates.its orin^e^^ 
faio^t webeillieve.be isoevcr fopnd in devout .attepd^nce at J^Sfif 
c(r ip ..hpoiblo prostration bofore a .Cfruci^Xy-rbe does ,no 
l{enao<^,7»be employs no Cqnfessor; find Ibpugb be woul4 
fa^ve eoo^^rated ]tbe bones of JPaine, i^ld canonised tbis,eMmjiL 
cif Ron^, he bi»s never manifested any prqfpufid respect .jor 
the woff^pped |te^cs of forfier days ; |ind never will b<B ^|^ 
forth,, apd oAanfuJiy proclajia to .(be world bis implicit (ait|i ffi 
If^pe ,or Council. Yet we bav,e a rjigbt to dei^apd tbi/i. }f^ 
fi^fgfd .I99$t 6^j(Ucitl| to iufurp ua what bis j»eiitiqien(a ^e^y^ 
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■ Cbfttrbvefrsy,' of thetidndudfWfta jirmcfplcJS dt (ibe T^rty 'iW 
whibif <li|» profesi^es l>a diMtftt titthorreriok ' ^fit In %a?i) iid^« 
tflftf from (iagetopftgeferntiy tl^*llg'*oft?b^ff'dbidflptKrtlj^w' 
ilrBiif we patto biim tbe most p<iifit^4at«rr6^ftof(e6'; alitV^' 
«n&wer wfe ?«, is nUidefip orJbVecttVtf *ti(< d6fairfWli(iii: If¥* 

tbe ptiblifc taitkd a^iast «he' *l»Vo1feilartl ll^K^tofl,^'^rffiriit'^ 
gWiti^us the cr«ed he would iubstitutfe ; dHd-^biTA-'tf^ etftf^d-'" 
¥bttrs to frig-ht the onSiisjiectibg aWa^^ bn 6d^'sft!\B bylSfe^"* 
ilarmsy Jabdf ioHSly' ^nceaJs the trt>iileti*>ll6 i^vlW'Fbtb ^h^h*^ 
he would pteclpftate- them bo' tfefe VrthfeK' ^ffl he'iieftt^iS^^ 
defeoc* of Ibe Pope's tnramWUtv. anfd df Trtitfstiftilaiitfiitidh'^'^ 
Will fre -plead ro'r a hi^lrtifchy of FfiWls^ittihsette^tfi^ W^^ " 
neVerlie disputed, and ah ariitiy of FVIui*s;'hi3ibU«rHiife tHcii^. 
•elvfes^ ih*o ^cry' fartWy f"* Will lie becomb tlib^'Api^o^ifW* 
the Jesuits, atertlsribdue etioroim^" 'ii^btoft''V»^tJaSmii^4tt'tbb** 
8ap^rc*9f6h of tbfeir order ? Wirt \m WeWoftf^to'Wb'glaVSla m^"^ 
Inqbyrtibri, With its apparaWJf of^tfllrtrff^ arttrtfWtt?''*HflH^^ 
this iftrftf, so jeaWas of 'th^ fii»dep^ddne*'dPt4ie» jjebi^ldWtWIP'^ 
Brftish Ci^rtWn, atid' on %hte' aec6tfnrsi^vUilfc«|imme%tfiAiftfl« 
F^olestftftlBirtaW&httrtrt. f;BJo1oe wi t4i« Ye«^afJ Af^ffis ot»«Ko« 
iwWil«rng eb'^tttb^^f ^Hlft'ddspoli^ ? Wil^4ie^^oifc«iftaiift?^« 
barbaWiis evy Of Hereby, an^br&akiA* hr«'pl*§lilbd4Mlh^<WIB'^ 
HM-e^W, '1«fc<f tbeiti ill t*»hmiph t^ the st^e? ^^»f h#b«ftotV^^ 
R^ift Ckibbtic,"h^ oil^htyto b«^ ttbAndoill*dV\fl!ipiAlfte*{»^'^ 
•nd'lf he b«) 'he is bue dfthd worst «f hi«r party ;totfdM*lpft-?^* 
tended contserU' for fclbeflf 4sii «iree^rtd'-«' tshtefP/'fliit -^ 
perhaps; ^b w«yb*ibl^ H i»^«fiilr in^be^fit^Wft i«fA=W»* 
Vope^,^<yr^f\v^i^\^ prof^^Ml adatfrafttdte^ofltaki Vtfd^M^' ^ 
eri^^d; t^ w^^l^fr^'wi^t^pli^i that tf 1i6*^fefe«1iWHaidg>Wf -• 
Eilninciptttidtl' (Sn fh^ gfttiind df tft a|ipliVi*tlbnf'^^t*l?lfes€trt*'^ 
eirMittittatl**;^thlfe'\ni«llt=' te AdfAHW^-ift 'iMrt-tj^'birt biJ Wdli*"^^ 
^olantarif? gone buck t<rtbeHrfirsttito«srtf Fbpery^nti wbe^b^ ' 
inimya'^RdfiitttfCAibolfcJIite VickbrtiM «rt the-s^enfc, artd teifi'"^ 
^0!led'to'thtrft^ht)f btifr't«|if^iieiitiEifiofts/^e'S6eS lioH&n^litt^ ' 



•<*WsiftP».8oflie«»r.i^ii»p«|K«tulj^tioa with Ui« rformfr. Wa 
»f^lsorf>^ -t^i w^, lhw» ill, «V5ti €nmp|»xj we ¥fj9li./tb«m ta. 

»^mo^ #mtiorify,,w|ii<* H*,pQ«wpoc b«p.Mfeite.4fejj4t»n 
»«»*?fi,^iMMi iopg^iiH-r oeawU to wjfoyr They btve falie« ,mto; 

••S^rtf M/?^,Ji, WTMeR II* GoW4f I*, <»r bar iW^ 
foTrW|b»ie4^iqn,j. tb?y.feavfl a%,r<m^fj t% wtj^icj^ .^Iv^i^* j 

aoa.^bAt Jl) iP^U^ira JHilQ .vvba( iio^ «re«ttpr«<l i^j^wx^tQ h<ia 
inis<«^ Xb^l IWiOy^WQ l»eli«?e, rie|o|KOfM»a jq« lib^ PQfFe«;i»ril4«<^ 

»•"«!*• AhpViWtioft. pC,C^h9*iQ':C^/wi Pfth.tt^^«ifta|iryrftf^ 
the J4f|f9r#i»Upii, litt^ Wf n»y^.aJlQ«e«l>lQ,Wy,.itb|it a*)rf^i|0(f .. 

J«fff4H^ ft«i:foriipMpe4, If'QVM^ar |Mr€ju4io«Migai4i^c«t(|oHo.r, 

^ ^\fi^tM9f^ ^^^^fi^tW^^ioDt MiavMi9,{iU«>siWe,awirx 
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liostile and unmanageable prepossessions. So much mjury i» 

CobbelX lively to ellect to the cause ofEmancipaViota, that if 

ft 

h were not impossfbTeTor tbem to descend to such artifice, it 
would be more retisonablle' to' snppo^^ that Lor^ Eldori and 
Mr/^eelhad bribed Mm to thistab6r,'\haii flitit 1^^ (Catholics' 
' themselves wer^ his admirers and patrons. If the Catholics* 
6f Bosnian daod Irefaod^ire aD&ioa»to racc^oMiiend themscfves' 
to Protesthnts, It roast i>'e' by discountenancing sUch a writci*' 
M this J he might havd succeeded In the dfeys of MaVy', but 'ho^ 
he tviHfitafid as an obstacle in -their way, tltUftey iiViaBldibAsty* 
fibailddii him Ho tiie cohtethpt he thust 'alWays"6bUidTrom^ 
dthefnf. 

' BeTok'c' we profcecd to ekamTne parti©«iTar1^ Ine History 
bef6r6 OS, we WiH present bur readers w7th a passage which 
Aateg the design ot the ' %<rorky &nd' t(j which' the ' i^r iter re^ 
l^ealfedly 'refers as the grottdd at tent of bis subjfebt. ' Speaking 
of the alteration procdred ii^ ttelTgion by Protestants j h'e'says, 
'^Now, my fricuds; a fair and honest inquiry will teach us, ' 
that 'this was an alteration greatly for fAe ivors«,— that the 
<' Refo^matTod," as it is called, was engendered Tn bcasCTy ' 
tost, brought forth In hypocrisy and perfidy, and c*herished 
mid "fed by plunder, devaistatidn', and by rivers' of innocent ' 
EngRsh aftd Irish'blbod ; and that asT to its more remote con- ' 
ffeqaences' they are, some of th^m, now "before us, in that 
ntisery, that b^^dry, that nakedness, that plunder, that eveV'- 
lasting *midgWtag add -spitej which how stare 'us in the fae^, 
and bttfd dnr ears'at every tard, atidwhlebtbe <« Reformatio^b"^^ 
bas' gived d^ in e^chadge for tbe <^e, add hdpptb^ss, and ' 
bdrmdny, and €faristiad charity, enjoyed so abundibfiy; and ^ 
for so many ages, by our Catholic forefatHdrs.*' (lict. li §4.') " 
We have ^tven this passage at length ;' add thoilgh ivs hope to ^ 
afford' Cdbbett* no ooeasiod for codifdallning' bTdiisrepred^ti.''^ 
Iiitiod, we tAke this «p|K>rtiitajty of saying,^ that> we cantibt: '^ 
promiaat to ini^al{|0 in large add Drequeht quotations, beoatiye'^ 
tto'ltBgaage >«f this Teaotvev* of fidglish', ^hd CfbampM^r ^ 



ptiadHw Religi<lD, is so ribald and indecent, Ihat it not only 
offe»d$ against taste, but in many instances^ insults tbe modesty 
of virtue. . 

Amidst declamation on tbe great advantage of a Roman* 

, Catbolie ISstablisbment to the Nation and tbe world, wo have 
•B attempt to account for the anxiety of Protestants in 
o|ifMMing it. This'is done by referring to the transfer pf pro- 
perty from one to the other : " Ah ! my friends, (the writer 
Mgorly exclaims) here we have tbe reatmefntt for all the abuse, 
«11 tbe hideous calumnies that ba?e been* heaped upon the 

. Catholic Religion,' aud upon all that numerossbody ofdur 
ftliow subjects,- who akihere to that aaeient Ibikh. When you 
tbinic of tbe power of this motiTe,'you wiUnot be surprized at 

- Hie great and incessant pains that, have been taken lo deceiVe 
OS." (Let. 1. §-9^)— Now tbisy- wb maiolaidi wiU not suffice to 
imconnt for it. The supposition that this is the real moti^to, 
can exist only in a very circumscribed view of the History of 

vtbe case. iPhe Reformation tit home and abroad was fiftt 
andtortakcn and chiefly promoted by men who had nothing fo 

-gain, and every thing to loser BknolumoDt was on the side 
of the Catholics : their revenues immense, and their command 
of the ppoporty of the nation^ through air the gradations of 
rbnk, more effieient and absolute than even any l\lonardh 
ever possessed. Yea^ the Constitution of the Romish Cbur'cb, 
and the necessary operation of its institutions od ignorant and 

* superstitious mimJs, rendered it affluent beyond comparison. 

' Now let- it be Observed^ the origin of Protestantism was not 

' tbe ji»bittder of this property, but the muriate of it, and w^ 
often the removal of men from wealth and ease, to poverty, 
imprisonment, and death. Be«ide, whatever instioees maV 
now exist of this principle of opposition to Popery '.among tile 

'endowed Clergy of Gr^at. Britain, did Mr. Cobfoett fo«rg«t 

'ttattfais opposition was ditTused among thousands of iuintbnr 
description. "V^e indigoaatly r^pcl the charge as-appiheable 

^t&ef ^olebbdy of ou« Established Clergy,. and beg leaveito* 



Maiiad'tUis writer, (bsttbeBUwBtorfterBnglfciM imdlniltod' 
sre equally opposed to Pop^rjF, witboat tbe most dtstiiirt pos- 
sibility of being iuflueoced by mercenary motives: wbile^ 
wbetber among'tbe Clergy or DissMting Biiaistr>, UieavArire 
of a few.'indtvidails.wiU nefcr »efe(MJidtfor that pttbKc MU'^t 
^bloh froun one eod. of tbe'klngdMH to tbe otNr, btB keag 
beeiif iuid wlU always remain ami oeotf} Ftoteitane. And after 
all, it shonid be roeolleoted that tbh is a charge whlcb-raost 
reooil on the adv^rsary,^ for streagthMiad by tbb weU^knova 
ttFarke of Popes add Cardinals,, and thousands of tafetwr 
Ministers, it would be^oasyAo suggest, that the atliLiefty wbiah 
the Bofman Cathdlids of thd present dtiy aianifestftirstioeois, 
is not so much owing to a eencernior truth,, as tdsa lo^o of 
that wcrftfa they have- lost. Bat wo do not d«i^ on the «ag» 

. gestion, wo wbh it to be understood, that tfae qCieslioobetween 

. us, is not a dispute of workUy interest r tbo vitality of Beligton,. 
the essepiia) pr iocipies of faith and.CUristian obedieaee are 

. eoncej^n^ | and wbat,,amfdat all possible corruptron of motife,. 

, are obiefly involved in the didcussiob^ is the parity of the 

. Qospel as a theory « and the salvation of the sonl in effeet.. 
Tu reduce this sub^ieGt to- the endowed ascendancy ofooe<or 

' two parties, is no render it unworthy a debate; and bowevor 
it may agree with Cobbett^s modes of thinking on BeligioBK 
betrays affecting, ignoranee of the moniantotts interests at 
stake. 

The antiquity and uirlversaAity of the Bomish Church, are- 
mentioned as if they bad never been diapubed. ''Now letna 
(aays this haugbty.Cateotafet^.l^t ns put a plain question or two< 

,to ourselves and to these our teaoher^, and we ahaUqaieU-y 
be able to form a jusi estimate of the w^dssiyi sintf^Hiy,. anjd 

rOimsislciMy of tbese revflers of the Catholic Beligioub Tksf 
'wiU not, because they can dot deny, that this Beligion w«f tlm* 
«»CY CttBianan Boligion inthe world for jl/lceaftioMfrsdyaora: 
after the death of Christ." (Let U $ 10.)-^Gan it be possiUis 

MiBlk Cobbott eizpeeled we shonild avquieaQe in the negatitre be 



%is so kipAy imposed opoo as. ** Tbey will nol, bMause thejr 

camiot, 4eoy that tbis Religion was Ibe oh|.t CHmistiAn R«- 

iigioB in the world for Jf/Utm hunirtd ymrt alter tbe deslb of 

ObrisI!" Yes* we will deny it, most peremptorily, and tbat 

heeanse tbeie iis ao #alsefaood We emu expose more triam-- 

pb«i«ly« Tbe Head of tbe Catbolio Religion is the Pope, and 

i4 will not, becioue U^oannot be m^ntainedy that. this ItMigioD 

bed a beipg witbonit iU Head. BiU tbe Cbrislian Religion 

l»ev noiUBg of tbe Pope of RiMne for e^turies alter the 

deetb of Cbristi^^Hear Cobbeti himself: be (eUows tbe quo- 

tbtiott we hove jusi made, by immediately adding^ '** They may 

SAy indeed, tbat for the ^brwt Hirei kmtired ^mtm Xhtrt was no' 

Pope seated at Rome, b«t tbeti for twelve hundited jreers there - 

bed been," l&e, Thus Cobbett himself pvov^s that tbe Chri».i 

tian ReligifH» 'existed several centuries beibre tbe RoQum > 

<3aUelic»'aod censequeBtly that tbe Ronmo Catholie Religtois 

most be semetbiBg essentially distinct from |Nire and original 

Christianity. Tbe statement wbieb this imaii so boldly mak^ . 

iii«eoe sentence,, and whiob, let it be parti eutarly observed, • 

inessential to his cailse, is flatly contradicted by.bimselfil) ibe> 

next So «ittcb for ^ modft<y> meerilff$ and cymsMency^" a^ . 

4be outset] 

*< This is pretty oompleU," as be afterwards says^ hot tbi/l 
is not all : the establishment of the Pfl^pedom, placed by this 
Rfstorian in the Jkwrih cecHory, did not take place till the 
vevcwflk; thns removing tbe anoient Roman Catholie Religifin 
to a dtstaoce, truly, somewbait remote firom tbe fuvindsLtien of 
Christianity. Thoogh disposed to give this winter credit for 
extensive information on some siibjecls> and oitea tempted t«. 
regard his mistakes as more those «f design than of igooraQce^/ 
we imagine tbat lie hae little «ei|aaintaace wiih£«sclesia8tip%l 
History, and tbat hfs exposure to tbe charge of mispresentiH. 
tion is often invelontary, the natnral result of meddliag witli . 
wbat be bas not studied, and eennot nnderstand. He efrir. 
4miUy ooofonnds, in tbepvMeBteatraOk, t b e seos d agpatps^efii 
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«T (QonstaDtiDe, in the fparth c90itttry» . irtth Iba Feci|gDitiott : 
1>y Fbooa* of tbe paramouot daims or Ibe Bishop of ]3ome>» 
in Uie $ereiitb* A fie^ca aod diai<rra9erul conflict, bad ioog. 
Ue^B mAiotaiifead by tbe Bishops of Rome and CpnstaatiDoplCt • 
for tN title of.C&wfiidiNMl or Umoertal BUkoji. The JSip- 
peror MaariUqa coii^rred this eavied distioction on Con- 
st^atinople, as the seat, of Imperial power, jL,Dy 588 Phqcas» 
tbe succeediog fimperor, was pressed hy Gregory with argu- 
QiQQts for tbe supremacy of Rome, and in the time of Boni^ 
fihce the Third, the aixtif-Jiftk Bishop of Rome, eotaiied tbsi, 
title, by n nev^ decree, on the Roman Pontiff for eter. This 
waa ahout A. IX ^4, Such is the date, and such tbe outline 
of the origin of tbe Roman CaihoUc Relfj^ion, about swr Auh- 
drad if€ar$ after ike dsalh of Christ! But tbe History of this 
case is full of instruction, for, whatever Cobbett may say of the * 
origin of the English Reformation, tbe transactions ^of Gre- 
gory and Boniface with Phocas, unfold the roost humiliating 
scenes of villainy and intrigue. Phocas, -r-the author of tbe , 
Catholicism of Rome,^-was one of the most relentless mur- 
derers that ever waded through blood to a -throne. The 
character of Henry tbe Eighth of England, may fill with 
contempt, but that of the Roman Emperor, at every view of ^ 
it, chills the heart with horror. Yet no sooner had he fi&ed 
himself on the throne^ than Gregory bursts into the most 
rapturous exclamation of *SGlory to God in the highest,^'-? 
flatters him as if he had been a pattern of virtue^-^speaks of 
bis slaughtered predecessor as if be had been stained with the 
blackest crimes, and who, but a short time before, bad been 
the idol of hi« veneration. We ask with surprize and disgust, 
what could be the motive of a Christian Bishop for this slavish 
subjection to a man, with whom, it has been justly said, an 
honest heathen would for some time at least, have avoided any 
Intercourse or correspondence ? The fact is, Gregory knew 
•that his rival at Constantinople was not in high favor with 
^^ooasy op account pf his attaobmeni to t^ie family of f)^ , 
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itirraer Ciiipcii>r, and tlierdfore hoped, by the ^fldstsyec^ 
pbancy, to procure the revdcatton of the title of UnirefBai 
Bishop. Gregory soon died, bat Booifaoe the'Tbirdy as we- 
bave Aceh,' enjoyed the 'frait of this isipfona traffic of ambitioa 
With power. From this time it is, that the Cho rob of Rome 
has been called Catholic,' and its head Pope, Father, or Uoi- 
rersal Bishop. But ^hat most tftill farther iDTolve th^ patitibt 
of Roman Catholicism ia doofusion, is, that their Sainted 
6h'ego ry^— Gregory the Great 1 — when opposing the claims of 
CoQstant?6ople, 'deoouneed the title in question, asAerefwol 
ahd Haiphemmu; and declared, that whoever assumed it 
was the follower of Lucifer, — the forerunner and herald of 
Antichrist! Thus the very Bisihop who laid with his own 
bands the foundation of Roman Catholicism, has himself 
inscribed on its front the name of AKTicHRisfl 

The Pope's assumption of supreme diclfltioo has never been 
quietly and universaHy recognized : and how indeed can thflft 
be universal whicb originated in schism, and whose coritlta* 
tioo is essentially scliismatic ? The phrase Roman Catholic, 
as Milton shrewdly observed, is one of the Pope's Bulls, being 
a contradiction in terms, and meaning either a particular 
universal, or a universal particular. The Greek, or Orientaf 
Churches have always existed in opposition to Rome ; to 
which we may add, (he Syrian aud Armenian Christians.— 
Multitudes from Gregory to Luther protested against her 
prevalent corruptions and superstitions : while her Martyrs; 
in various ages and countries, were so many Christian testi- 
monies against her usurpation. ' Who has not beard afad 
admired the History of the Poor Men of Lyons, or the AIbi- 
g^enses, Waldenses, Bohemian Brethren, and Lollards? So 
utterly void of foundation is the statement of Cobbett, 
when be says, that till the time of the Reformation, in the 
aixteenth century, '* no oifier Christian Church was known 
in the world, nor had any other ever been thought of.'* Beside,' 
has not the supremacy of the Tope been a fruitful souroa of 
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•^oord iA ntlidnt ftod li»ne» mIM C|itboU«^ BnveiMit 
^o^UocI, 6oAtlaiid« France, and iftpftiiH cootesUd Uicirindt- 
pettdieace? . Has not lUly ilttelf. be»o di<!itiogBwhpd by tli« . 
ohoeks wUoh its PrcAites baro put pd the acrogauoe of the 
WUantai Patitiff ? Ttie tnitb is» tbi* ifDiputobl« Oatbolie43ai k^ 
^ways ^an fiAfclo and unoeHjiint.-**'. a tbing of sbradsand^ 
patobaa,*'--4fid tbaiig h baaring on wtae parttqular points wUb , 
poitaalous p0Miiaf» iq relaftiiMi to its obanaot^natic pret«i)«iwSy 
iNMB and iiopoteot. MorkiiedatRogance --tbreat4 mi£ulfiiiB4r-« 
and ciakoa witbdrawn, are froqaeat iu its biatqrj ; wkile Uie 
oppHsUioa of Ihia bast oC men |im . boeo p^CMllAi w,fk. iU 

From tbc«e remarks we iafirr tb^gcoM i^iisticeiofcKUkQg 
tba <;rj of befesjr, and cbargiuji uppo us tbe sia af.aobi&m. 
Wbat right has a Chqrcb .wbi«|i ^rst m^e. tln^ great^t «cl|ia«i ■ 
tkat ever oxUl^d in the Christian world, to forbidf under the 
^^fstipp of the. heaviest, peoaitie$y wy departure, froii^ herself f 
Wb^t semblance of reason c^o she find j^n &s\f\jf eu theFro- 
taitant l^efprmatipii ,ti»e JjBputt<Jiai^ .of chaoga aud goveltj, 
vheo it did notbifig Jnofe than embody thie feeling of oppo- 
fiUioa to h«r demand which bad alw^y^. exis,tedf giving in 
djySereot parU of f^urope .9 predominance to the simplicity 
Turhich Jiad fiKw^ys been at ;^ar with her inventions. Qn this 
sutuect^ hpwever> we cannot dp better than conclude with an 
ej(tract from an English Bishop, who lived at ..the eventful 
.^risifiy which .Qobhett has been at so muqh labour to mis- 
represent. . ; , 

*f And .whereas they (the .Roman Cathplics). pretend, we 
'^* hwH departed from the unity of ithe.C.a,tMi<>ChurQb, this 
f< -is not only odious, bot though it is not true, yet it. bath an 
** appearasce and similitude of. truth in it. . But then, not 
f( 0iily those things which are true and certain, find belief 
« with tbe ignorant, multitude, but thosA things also whiph 
** may soam probable; and so we shall* ever observe, that 
^ «n^j«iwoiny men» .i»ho had not the truth on thak»idea, | 
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*^ baFft «t#r maiataioed ttMir causo with I be reseinhlMioe oT 
'* tfvth ^ tUal those who could aot dive into the bottom aT 
."'tliiDgs, night be takea at least with the sbuw aud pro»- 
^ b^hility of their arj^umonls. So tbey tradace us, aud say^ 
'' that as heretics wo have departed from the uaity of th« 
'* C^tfaolioCbupeh, aod the comtnaaioa of Christ; not that 
^ they beltove this to be true, nor are they at ati coaeernad 
*' whether it be- true or false, but because the thiog inajr in 
** some sort seem true to ignorant men ; for we have indeed 
** departed, not as* hereticir ever have done- from the Ohoreh 
*' of Cbrist; but as good men ought to do, fsom the.cootaglfa 
** of wicked men and hypocrites: and yet here they insult 
" .wonderfully, that theirs is the Church the fi^pouse of Christ, 
"flie Fillar of Truth, the Ark of Noah, out of which no 
** Salvation is to be hoped for ; and in the interim, tbey assert 
** with the same confidence, that We have revolted, that we 
" bate rent the coat of Christ, and lorn otirseVes from his 
** body, and made a defbction from the Catholic faith. Antf 
** when they have thus left nothing unsaid which can possibly 
be (though never so falsely and slanderously) objected 
against us, yet at last tbey cianot protend that we have 
** forsaken the Word of Qod, or the Apostles of Christ, or the 
" primitive Church. Thus do they impose upon silty men 
" by vain and useless shows, and seek to overwhel.n us with 
<< the mere name of the Church ; just as if a t!iief havings got 
<* possession of anotber man^s house, and having by force 
** expelled or slain the true owner, should afterwards claim It 
" as his own, and keep the true heir out ; or as if Antichrist^ 
" after he had seized the Temple of Qod, should afterwards 
^ pretend it were his own, and that Christ had no right to it. 
*' For though our adversaries have left almost nothing like a 
^ Church in the Church of Qjd, yet they will needs seem the 
*' only patrons and defenders of the Chureh ^ just as Gracohua 
^ defended the Roman: £lcahBq«ter^ by making such profuse 
^ larsesses^ and snob unreasonable expenses, that he q,ait& 
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^' rained ttio pab)ic treasury; But tben, tbere srtts never %ny 
•** thing yet so absurd or wicked, but it might seem easyto bV 
" covered and defended by tbd name of the Church ; far 
** wasps make combs; aud impioud men hate therr assetnbties 
** ]pi>| aiu^l|uti|i|Vl^«t3^ufchesr ilfn^scka»thfy%^,'Ai^hius 
^ was to be lifted by Hercules from the Earth his mother, 
** before he^Q/^ld b.e,.i?oa4uered by.him.i. so^our adversaries 

are to be tifted up from that mother of theirs, the raid 
•' pretence and shadow of the Qhureh ; or else ther wilt never 

yield to the Word of Goi!."— A*Aeri of the BnglishChmrcKr^ 
Vel, 7. JewelVa Apology ^ a ^ 
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IJi^ ^qiff^f) Chuwii, if \^f! ifufd^fA, 4^fj^ff 1c|Hf?l> W gay>fl«f# 

fifing tbo lie to p^herj^, y^iitgred, m hi9ja9q<y»tr«^bl^.]$fr^^ 
F^V«^'» mff^ ^f ft«ff^M^n tfJPflrt^tf M*ilHM« 

"^.i^^^Hw^sf «»«^9«rt*c^,^r*» ^^f!^i^f^vli9lm 

tM Deoes^r^ .aod.uiicoiitra<ifC(ed. *^ The Cat^oUc {Jk}|t<^r 
^(Uiaift)6rigiiB(f(tiBd Willi lesui (^^ut 'MttMefo '^e itolecM 



Weier t6 be the hMd offais- Gliirrclt. This lkpoiii\^ iiMliir%lfll» 
Simon, bat his Master called bim FbtbiI, wbieb meattS'^* 
tftone, or rock; aad be saii^^ on this toek I wilt biiild ffij^ 
Charcb.' Malt. xvl. 18, t9. (Let. 2, § 40.)— We give this, verf 
ittportabt indeed, 'end very sati^rMt<ny if iliwere true; ^ k 
i(|lieidliB(^"of 'tfi'e saperficiaT and tffppant mabder in wbic^ 
Cobbett makes the mo^t liowarraEitable assertions, without th'e 
least glande al the triumphant 'manner fn'wbiichiliey have bee&- 
iithbasand times oveKhrown. '1*6 talk of Christ asf the oHgitk> 
of the Catholic, meaning ttte Fdpf^h Church, Is no prodfietioti' 
of eVidtindief', btiitfae c'onteni][>trble triftfug o^a man, who gives- 
tis as proof a stateneot of the thing to be 'proved. Anxious to- 
prevent it roil ble to our Tea^rs;~w6' shall not insert in dur 
pages', all that is most familiar to efery 6ne, except wheie 
itm^iick to its fayilMi'ity^Wltl ^6iivltetdbbe(l'ofthe-greit. 
ds^ ikiifalrhtAss In oiMtttt^^ to tie^elt. ^ TiAsi^l'tlie dttM wn& 
Hie iibdre-ttited^ addriestr to'PtetHt*/ Peter'had'btfrii^ft ildst^ 
lnoiiy,'^a tt^tlmboy tindei^ ihe Circumiitatlbei in Which it #»§ 
givyir, ^ectitfaHy expireii,^to'th'e charffefe^ df'Chiistr '^ Att^ 
Peier^answered'ahd said, '(hpu art the Christ, the'^on of the 
Hvlng Grbd.** li'lie Saviour ackooWledged the importance of 
thls'testimdny, knd dechi're'Cf in reply, that uponit, as afi^iA' 
ibdddAtlbny dtf tti'ocl, h^ ^oW estklAfsh his Chdfch-JlnM 4>% 
pa^-^bii^ 01^ tikfe tratlf wifiblr FeteV hid cohfessetf. Th«' 
nnMtetHf, 'sfgAit^fh^ ^'^ ii'ston^j chr Moveable piece of fock^*^> 
lvkift]A)t gfVbn tdth^'Apb'stl^ oh this 6Ccdsion ad declai>atf ^e at" 
bfii'iippointiiiedt fo be the ^e^d^bf flie Chdrch, but wa^ a mei^ 
repetition of the name bestowed upon him on his firdt'acqoaintt - 
ii&cie 'with tile ' SaViotrr. (John'T; ^}:'' llrdre is alio iiitho 
originaf, to be ob'sei^Ved; a stti'died' and' gr&mmatfc4l distil netiod - 
MNfeen'the Apostle^ dAfde; ant the rock' on'whic^the Chtirdtt ^ 
traa to be founded, necessaril}' refei'ring ihe latter to 'ihi 
Ai^ostti^^Gonlbssion. ^Peier'frtMiv)' tt ttin^, and tKei^otM: 
(r»\)Tfl tlj ^riTPOtj ar^ two different Words, of different usd' 
■ttd siguificatioiik- Besides^ viliat strongly dispbaiBs us^ iade« 



4b>q»or.)li«.4^if II ju^Mbrmlj prescirv.ed ^jf ibe S4vi9ur ()irQiuAr 
*Pt tJkMPi <%Hb»Je nC bis Min^st^. .towards- hU ,dia4?j|^Ies,, If^q^ 
im^^j^fM (i).preturv9ji^ .^aK'y.ain?'?^ tli^in^ jMic|,tp,cli^ck 
^e lea^t desire for ^uperiori^jr, of iodic^ial djsUiictio;)f„XSi<^ 
Matt 18, l.&c. ^n, MAi:k?, ?4» .J-qke9,^:%5;^,,(89PO.,:^ 
..Tb# 0Qp»truotiA9 ,we rej^^t dgesj sfsafce^ ipore Tiiolec^V^.t^^ba 
l^t in question^ t|iaD if adnpitted, to theapiri^fi|i^,in.t¥nt,c^ 
4)).Q general .popdppi. of Christy aivd surely, we, fliay s^p\^, 
^onejude* tbat wbat.,1^ oopld opt ^ave jpi^poscd ^ ii/iy^ 

Jo oopn/^oD wiUi UiM* we al,taph t^ie greatest Mnp^g^^OiQii 
to, tbe vef J lender .Dature of tb^ proof wjii/^b ^oiqiMi CatbQHc^ 
^fer .pr^tei^d to.addiice fjr9iB ttie Sapred, yojume* ., A,\i^aii,jlil^9 
Xho.wrUer bffore w^ whw wh^^le study ^ it. i^to da^j^Jjjr M^p 
i^^mper^p^^, of hi/i, lapguage, ,wUlio)it .98gripg,f9r.eYi^nc/e, 
vm K ^?speq|ea Jo. fj^^ " the Catholic f?hwr«?h o|i^io8^e4 
ipUh Jcsu<^ C^rif^ bjimself j'* butf we geo^rally fiad the advp« 
pl\ite9 of., Piy^ qaorpatioii most apxiops to impress our^mindiL 
If Uh their yie^wi «f its bistorj^, rather than witli any^ refj^reuc^^ 
tQ iUjTouDdatipQ ip the wifl or words ofCbrist« |t j^.ef^^y t^ 
tfd.k of.EATHf na Jipd Covmciui, localise their inpoQsistenqie^. 
ll^rd mapy materials for dis|iutp» aqd particularly for per^ 
plexipg the uninformed i but ^ery Romi^ .Ci^thQ|i9 4nd;» iV. 
^ngerotts to go to " the law and the testimony^" ^nd to pl^^ 
(lulsfij^ger pn.tb^ chaplei^ and verse n^f that yplume which sbpuld. 
bei.cpnj^ulted as the only statute book in the kti\g(jloui oC 
qt(r/st«' # would b# surprizing, if, supposing th^ autborit|;, 
pf the Pppedpni to beDivipe, no recognition of it con Id be 
fpand ip the New Testament,- n^ allusion to it in the WTitipg»p 
pf Peter,^no referepce to. it ii| tlje let^ters of th^ Pther^, 
JlCppstlea. Yet gfround for t^is surprize does^ exist, ^ever did 
wy tyrant-usurper in the world ever find It mojpe difficult t^ 
recommend his authpritf by the laws he had broken, th^ tb* 



lUitfi Mo^ H^ille ft^lAeMal^ols^stob ofp^W^t, Ws triiitil^lb^!! 

«t^ i&« ^^wi^M ^ ft obtt'ottv ^4 )o op;^ vrdatii^oft|8 

ttel« it may ibe iTec^ifihj^^ q^^I^^k tBiit &p«kkit^ i(l liU 

]iarHl8Mrait>y {br^woaMioB i»fWb4 uikpigill H^eUie qfioxA 
ffeofli iy^ fiHbileWp^ '><.meii:lt i»iilo lji4^)ii(tcapli 10, ^«;t ft 
!«%*»< lw^8tM '>tMttlMre was^aorPop* swtod at Aomi fe^ tb^ 
%f^ liTf^e^nir^ed^cdr*^ i't»y do iHtHd^ fte«)(it ti&>Aib£t tbe 
llkct, bltV^ Ibl^fi^ #a pr«fod<^ i^tek ^/Adjr tiA^ c6ttUn6t 
Vppi^^^1iog1afe^,w1iUii 1^ ddoVerted ioliWsYiiUilty 4^ 

^^Wlr^ ail kkhsliig ^itDeD W* iW'inlAfa'eri^ ^^ 

ifii4irtaeJt abi liMf«f>i wrilpr i»^rotoMlilfcrodr6*RotedA 

^Sbsnr^r6e«. if lie '«» nol Wn ti>Vid«faVt1fc«fc^V^'a!t'Al« 

4e mean, WWn, Wtbe tolttntaryiliaiiageBWiiortiis •ttbj'^^^'li^ 

"osse'rtid *tiiat it itiigbt be said, if betoeaDS^batitwai ai- 

'inilieS 'merefy ' for the sake ot kf^^meM'; and no* as Ute ftSUti 

^ c^^iiis own convictions, he gave his opponent all tlie b^c^ 

of it as a fact for the timej and noy fh denj^ng it must %bab'g« 

^ iis'argumeDt, and array the prt)ofs, Vhich it was itoVbefore tSoh^ 

^ venienVfor;fiiiii to prodliise: But in vain we seek forprcwlf ; wi 

•' are met y ilb nothing biit aiiother gfatuilotis assertlMi; Mftg- 

*'^aBii! he states. Was converted nnder the direction of a siicbessor 

to the Popes of several hundred .years ^ and fn tbis ease fa'e 

ifowsi^ ttiigbt besaid, though mar>, ani iiti^ertrtanllt tf jbu 

Van, "be ^ioei not admit the liict,— " tbat iber«^ wa» no Wpe for 

~tbe firrt iktee Inindred years j'» and 'for'tb'ia peltaiisBioii taailjr 

- fiomeibing, tb^ truth brwliieb'fae ileaie^, Wt 1firo&'tbiB«i^ 

"ofyi^ ikiM'ho maaiily «fip«awiy,#4br Ifaos «oiiA^6Dfittp|r 






^eMfii^fbl^, 1!lre>bw«f1bl mMo*, mm^^ #er«« toM|: <« to gift 
rid Bf k ^f^t(^ce wb!oh -ttiftiiy' Vutt doaUl iMt iiHAf to Biiga 
M<fl<^T*» 'Wbat 'pi«tea<» ^Hm lit ikncMMa, «id kMviite.ll 
^'61 yM i»fr> DtM» he itft'plini^iiii ti^ «rtiCB(Wto>ai«c«lliiwi4 

t^if^)r«dfijM'«ri^|iKh«m3li«8^ ^BeiMry (te totatikM to 

'iittliicnrlty ib MfeM«», ««fr#i at th^'MtinilittbjinMitfallMMA 
'f6 dMef)iM3*«»^^tA in^i»MMmf sr«3oMMfr| .to g6t iM of n 
!tH)IJittltls^Ale*)rfNMW^ f*9lfl«l4ba#H9tMik«toiM),AftiMis||Mii 

' ^11 ilfitr«Mlft<tWtm#ikl vitjeethM of P^HL^toUMNr^iifi^oiylf 
^A« #ni^iit^ tlieijpvi»tofi4e'ift.«|iitoii»tt|H^#MM4if to.4qp)^ 
- Ap^Ofkeiit tfr toiT'tlKtol Md^witMnMrliif •dl»Mo9^*9Tiv^«vill 
#Ridll^ j^rOto; IMt^M 1^<ilplei*#«<l«tl«&»(|ifi>^i»(MW«(4i» 
<Mftkk hii Mes'lt to «otttoiipliMt« BoA let ii« hatriiJM^^ 

toMwftm ftis <|6;Mil/j»f|th«{^^ti^<^9pa«t^bv|^a(i9<IHlJ|( 
$» ^nt mneuumtjdt it ^ a.iMfi Afl«r »il, '' Tl^ trpt^ i^, (fMi 
ikyn) mt fhm tlie pMee^tiQl«|. wbli;!) for the 6rst il^rM 

mk0n toTBt Pdtisp, M «0t t4««js ttM acivi9 pf f^sidy 

wap alvays a Cft{^ ^tt&a|% ||A<| Mp.^iipr^cjr was aiwa^« 
MhlMfledglMl by-toa.CfaiKil^rHtM. U to 8aj« by .ail J^a 
6fel«tteiiii«M)iitoUiamrl4i^"/ ,, _ ., .. , , ,, .. 
irC^MMt idM »ot lilOilgr (laff»rjr^ ib^^wUHitiai^to yfitch 

ftM miiMI^HUid IhlMiiAft^aid^ tMe ^gl^^of a bad c«a»^«. 

iii«s«ssimit)fir« d9»7ii«^tM»99fr»w>%<)4.fi¥i#flyipftfs^ 
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4«ep design, y The renowned Chieilaios of iflome, it appcfarsL 
for the space of three centuries, could not opetilj mianolaltl 
their supremacy, from which it follows, aft lea^t ' oh aH^h^ 
f)ribciples of i'easbniiig by wblcli bQinaitopriiiohv-liimbi^ett^ 
regulated 6hib^ ttie Creation, tttat Af»ri«g Ms perM ilkcf ^^r^ 
not supreme, they were gor^n^d, iWtraliii9d,-or depeMMMI'b:^ 
some paraiiiouat poweir; J^waheni wovaaki ciio Ijie Pspkt^ 
asisert their .aneUnt aAdiminterrufvtiBd^ftiipflMxM^jr ?^ CobCMt-' 
replies, htdaake Hhts^'nUHi^etiaM! Tiiisls^i^ally trifiing iv' 
a manner, Tor Arblbh a man djeserres-to b«ve efcf y page hmbtai 
written coihrnWd to th^ ilantesi What order «f inteUeot> 
whether ailkioti^ Prbtestanta or Gafeholiot, watl.CcfbhpUaddresfr. 
in^i ^eti lie required ttfe Ye^deiv, hf h»fr Hght tosubfd^^ 
every Ww brarg'iimeb'i arid faith; to believe, that if a certaia' 
class of men existed; theyHftrtst iftwiayi^ haare been saprw*,--^ 
thit liey Vemaf n^^ ' sUi^Peie <wh1eo *lh^ xdiUd BOt wuriLtwa 
their »iiifr€mftcy;-4n addiHofttorWHcb, w« are sagely told iW« 
the ooncfusiin of the sdftt«(hcip; tha* thi< supremacy, trbi6h(> 
eoiiid nottwopenly Maintained, Was acknowledged by att the '^ 
ChrisWans tn^tbe ^orldl fiudh sentences |» these ootriicn; J 
common sense, and present us with the most disgrao^ur 
p?6stralm6 'ot iht^lliict biiibre the pnqn^ee of party. It ia 
diteonit to concei^^ iio# tfcffe hilthor of absurdities sopaipable/> 
can ever mkintain k rejJtitrtiotf for talent ; a«^ withou* macih 
stlperstition, the susptoiotf tj lifcely to arise, that for fbe^baae; 
mfedirectioflf of his ItifluBnce^ibfe same jn^ioial infatn^tien baa 
b^falfen Vini,' as mdnbA'^ncri talented A«iTwrPH at, wbo«« 
counsel God Wrniod ihto fbbllfehncst. ' > — v 

^i-lie succession,' 'the Uftihterrut^t^^ fcucc*saiOn 6f tb0Pop|w^ 
is again and again 'dwelt UponbyCUAbeM: wKh the greats 
^'m'piacen6t andiriiftttph j and^wWlb we-cfcif dis^jeTn in this 
subjc'ctifttfe btit ihat reflects disgracQ^n theBoman Catfaolio- 
ciJclrcfe; y repeat's X ^^*Wr it ettaWishdd an indispotaW*^ : 
l^uthoHty in'd^positloV to thif Reformalion. There is, we^ 
jiri f oti, the' !ii0^ sitiiitkfciorf eiridtmc©, that^tb^^ ifbvil ofAWf ' 



I0C66SS1OQ Bks remained anbroken from Ihe (imdof I%(er f<> 
tbepjres^Dt d[|;^. .{IM*2, § 41.]— A^ain, " The Popedom, of 
O^cp, of Pope QODtmuod fa existence through all the great 
ai^d^epeale^ re;vorutiaos of Kingdoms and Empires. Th< 
pomnn Mmpirpt, \klitcli wta at the height of its glory at the 
begjnqi^g ,of, (he, Cjir^UtM* ^a^f, aad which extended indeed^ 
iMMuljF over the whode.of Btttojpe, aitd part of Alrica and Asia^ 
fifi^hled all i» j^wf^Bf. yet the Fopadom rednined^ and ai 
kite Ubm) when the deva9tatiooy^.oQipw(u^j,. called the,..' Refor> 
matioo^ of JCaglaod h^ao« Uiere>ad hcen,. during, the 0fteeti. 
boodvad yeara^ al)oi4 /tart /iiimtrf^ ati4 «i4r/;y f^^^f. fgillowinj); 
each other ia dua and uaUrodi^ sucoafision.'' (Let j^| ^4^).-^ 
Letfis for a favv: mpaieut^ ei^amiae tl|^ M.qI^ of this chaifi« and 
eod^vour t» ascurtain Ilia nature off hi^ boasted succession* 
Wo paM bv tha ditlicM^Ji of^l^Qidin^ ou the exact uumb<r of 
these wIm» Mre to b^ veueratetii <^ Popes^. and dn the iropossi- , 
btlitjF of preventing dispu^a. •in ohrodological, arrangement:^^ 
aQ}d .4esi«» to ki^qw wl^lt 4^/ac|. of an uni^terrupted'siicces- 
aioitio the i^oaUJk'aLBprovea? v What does the Roman Catho- 
lic gain by .having it granted tibat there have always beej^. 
Pa&lors or Bisbopy at Eoqia,? h^i it be observed^ that' whea 
W0 ore told in a haughty ^oiiahy a Qonfident Papist^ tl|at the 
ahain of P.apai auoeej^sioo ia unbroi^en^ it ia i0tended to ioor- . 

pre«a us with the idea, that a sacred and indisputable autbo- 

... ■ i" • ." ^ 

^ity. baa always been presei'Ved in the office of the Popedom^ 
iipd in desplaing this affica in modern tim^Si ,w^ Are violating 
k ^ivine appQiatmenly which vf^ copfess ipust have been of 
indispensable obligation ifir thi^ daya pi; primitive Christjanity ; 
t^e are in short required to beiieVOx that what we must baVo 
Respected in the time ofApostoliif inspiration, Is, as an uncon* 
tradictad fact of History, oontikiped to this remote age'. Ilefe 
We wibIi oar readers .mt«st distinctly to notice, kbatabare 
tacetoion to the inbaritEnce. of power will not prove tbd[ ^ 
ftathortty of the Pope, but that a' character and conduct acf* 
hording witiJn tha aacrafl natore of \m preleos^qsi are o^scessari 



|o wnfifm hU ulaims. A ^^U^ipuff e^UbUsbpieot pm peffff 
proceed uj»90 ap pblivioii oflbe rjples and prinqiples of Reli-' 
gioHi and 83 it is in this case, a facred autborjty w hi cb i^ 
pleaded fpr, tbe successjoD of Infidels, Adulterers, and 1li(ar& 
der^fs, proves Aothin^ in its support I Wben the authority 
qfao individual is assumed and acknowledged upon certatn 
priQciples, that authoritv is never continued in bis duccessors 
wbere tbese principles ftre not recognized ; andwberea man 
ofpeculiar character is proposed as the bead or example of 
those who come after him, those only are in trutbliis snc- 
cessors, who in tbe same situation exemptlty the same cha- 
ra9ter. 3ut an^ong tbe Bishops of Rome, tliere is little 
i^ontity of character or conduct to be discovered; tbcy pos- 
sess scarpolf any thing in eoi^mon but unhallowed ambition^ 
•«n4 f^ ^aoae which blind superstition has consecrated to thftir 
use. Tb(^ fofta a crowd where the good and bad have unfor- 
Ufoafi^ly befP n^ingled, but where the bad have attaii^ei to au 
jiwA:)! superiority. 

Now, in tbe first place, wfdein the eonimuancem the 'Church 
•f PAr^l p/ a!t¥jf Qjfifie which the Apostle Peter was appointed 
fQifM* .Tb^ Apostolic Ofl^ce was peculiar tptJ^e'ApodtoUi? 
jurp, i^9d ^t thil samp jtime pecoliar to those fkvr mep iivho were 
Pfl^j^i^yr A^d ej^olusiye^ .entitled A|)ostles ip thfi New Te^- 

«#rB«»t 4;biiMMAD^ Ibi^ i^flfifleia^^yi^f: cpAf<^updf4 witji t)ip 
Fa^prH^'iB Any ,ij(i3tface,^ Miid-evein £n9^bius, who i« the 
fbifM;.w4bP^ity JG^r.t/fip.prpf^n^plkipo that P^t^r w^ ev^r af 
Bomciy ftpf^ 9^ iw9> ip a ftaan^ , iqconsistprii witji' iij» 
HfO^imi^ /l^.a,|P«»tor.:— We shaljibere solicit the ^t^^n)i,onj5|f 

Ibfi reii<^r ttt ,^ .^^^W* frpw J?C» ^*?P|?^*lf ?,», W*® S^^'^T^qV- 
llQ^y i4^TO.;^pd^90||(J9Wy,i(^i9Por P^Sqc. 

f* d^iM)c^tr^^ f()^ V*V»iP^ B«*»W biB but Ifnyjowj;. 'jl 
•<.,^jw.ni*cew«!y iW A« 8lb9w)4*>? opp.wfioha^.f^^p^p^Wflk 
f lUiriat in tb» wM)W >«^r j49 jiJeApirrj^apiu Af <^f ^BiiK 



.,'!, t4 Ihs world ol Dili great,, evei(l, Ibe bioge on whicb fj^ 
^■'jlfur'i ,f CliristiuDiij, Sependcd.' "The'ctarBcWiir tn 
^'"..l^u^ild is liricjly (le'^eribed'bj Wter/tflioiAl tfte'&nt'of 
*" tlieApasLolii'iil CoHejcf, H* ODo ordaJoeiftD be i «iiD«n of 
^•' Cbrijt'i resurrection— Acta i'ii—i cn-auartioce of ''irblc'b 
" Le unci) iD.ikeii oiuiitiOQi in liriBpeecbtifiotfi E6 Ihe'rWAv 
'.'■• and lliepeopte. See Acti'4,^,^; 'i5-^ti'-m;4[~ 
^^13,31., Aa'd'ifg^ tfteoia'i^/frODi its nature an'd deaigD, 
•• oould aAt tare an' exUtence'aner (Ke'exdo'dioii of tbat 

," S^-"'''™H^."-*'.,'.|u^',, *'',.,['!',', " '?'."-' 7 v- ■ '-■ 

^•' SeG,oDd|j,'tte AmMfles werediBtia^'i$hedbT[trerogai!(m 

'•' "vai firall t&sir'recaWiDK ^'4Vr in^saldci 'Im'itl^dtktBli> fCnnr tba 
';'*;'t<;rtfiM',ii'(!tir!si; not intJrite(y'ttrotigtt'aQy'W(i«iA Bi'S'. 
'^"oalloii''or appoinldienV:"i}if l-fi'li k'ind' also, 'MtWaVcbridlrltha 
''' poVer di'otiafeiiiAg, b]* 1*0111 oiifT^'A t>t'tit^tl9,^HettilHl<a1bu 
<< EiUs of tbe Bi>irit oa whomsoeTer tbef i^biifi); '^fi'HJIi^j, 
" the knowleSijeltej 6a'd bVi'ris^nitiSa'oftfuJ'iihdfe 3tiiiria« 
"" oCii'brisl''' ' ''■'! •■■•■' "-■■ '■"■■•<-■ 'I"' V' n.i'i i,.-' 
'" "'•Chiiii/.'tUi mUaiin wat'of ^iijte'a'a!lfl-<^r6bl kiUS^m 
^.that^of ■ny" ofdinar; Pistor. tl irijf lo'tropti^t»'~'f)ie 
/"^K<»^liiiroogE>uot''^lisworld.''i>({tliBili(iH^J%tiiali'AMgana, 
^' ?nd nol'fo iiiLelihe'tbi(i'^-ai' a^i.'t)WlitoIal'tt«*;"'»liB 
f''' te7nis;'of {lieW"i:o^ls!llbt>'kr^ '• 04^ a«a'MabH'MI iMtfMii.'' 
'''■'Agatn^ **i}a'|V^"iiH6 Hi ttit-'MM^ Md'pnitlfci>4(t«<gMi»el 
'<'i6evei7G^^tilf^.**'''ir(i'&i&ftrtWij'ldkybleal<rHtiBliU)pt4J^ 

•V';^ B^^ftt;] 'to'ib'ri Ia^>^tdV'b»#(9e"fiA^iMfci df WfWdi 
*''ViiUr- ^Utncl."' ^Ee^'WtVe^■nir»rttl'BIW6;Ml^'«Wl'1«ii(^ 
^'iCburcbV'a'rViUKe[''lSf)''«bdtB'KirEH'<lliU(b«lTdMT^ 
'Jf''tfaM'wei^"lilf ■flilteB^e^'bAlfr'driAiMfcO ^'tol^V* Al 



*' ' The Apostlea were constitaUd of God, fulers, dot f^keW 
" over a separate natioo or city, but all were enthisted wTtIr 
*' the world in common.' If so, to have iimited themselvtsA'to 
.''any thing lese> would have been' disobedienee totbe express 
/* command tbey-bad received from their Master, ^o go tntv 
** all nations^- and to; preaeh the gosp^ to every cireatureJ Itf, 
«« in the latter part of the lives of any of themf, th^ wure, 
« through age and infirmities, confined to one place, (bat 
** place ^ould naturally fait under the immediate iifspecffbii' 
" of suoh. , And this, if even so much ks this,' is alt thfat has 
" given rise to the tradition, for there is nothing like 6tstbri« 
** cal evidence in the case^that any of them were fiisbops or 
** ^Pastors of particular Churches. Nay, In some i^stancai, it 
*< is plain, that the tradition has originated from Ctiesitigjil^ 
'* oircttmstance, tb^t the first Pastors,, in such a Church, Were 
" appointed by sttcb an Apostle. Hence it' has arisen, IKat 
'' the Bisbops of different Cbnrebes have ctaini^d (and,,pr6-^' 
*' bably with ei^aal troth) to be the snceessors'bf the saoir 
/« Apostle.'*' : ....,,.. 

** Fourthly^ and lastly,^ ds it full pl^oof ttiktMiikntelter wili' 
r tnus universally understood, both in their ovt'u age,, and lirtne^' 
'** times immediately s^ueceeding, naone, on the death' of iLn^^ 
** Apostle,, was ever substituted in bis room, and wh^n that" 
^, ongina) sacred College was extip^t^ tho title became extinct' 
** withitr The electioo^ of 3iattbias by the Apostles, in the ' 
.^.room of Judasy^ is ^a exception^ as it was previous to their "* 
** enteriiiff on their ch^rz& They knew it was their iVCaster*a^' 
** intention, that twelve R&issionaries^from among those iMip* 
^ had attended his n^nistry on thr earth, should b^ empVbyed " 
^ i» ocular witnesses to attest his ilesurrection> on Whlcb 
«< the divinity of bis Religion depended. The ^oftii 6ftiiM" 
^ 6a this occasion^ are an iimple oonfirmatioB' t>f idt tfcatluti 
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^ bee% 8«id, lM(h^ iu regard td Iba end oTtbe ofllde, ttkBtkii 
^ ^M9^i^ot^Uftiu reqnisUe in the person who fills it, at thesftmi 
tjme that, \i^ej afford a denlonstration of the abmrclUy at 
well as arrogance of modern pretenders^Acts 1..2r^ 22. 
*^ Hot afterwards, when the Apostle iTames, 'the brptber of 
** Jphn^ was put to death by Herod, as recorded in theAcia 
** of the AposUeSy. we 'And no mention made of a successor.' 
^ ^or <)id the sabseqiient admission of Paul and Barnabas to 
'^^be Apo$tleshlp, 'form any e^oepjtion (roqoi what has.been> 
'Sa4vap<;ed ;. for ifaey come not as spooessora to any ode, bul 
** i^ere apeoiatty qjtUed by the Hniy Spirit as Apostles/ par«> 
** ticQ^Vlgr. to the Gentiles ; and in them also Ivere found the 
•« (iiial^c^ipns.r^uf.^*^ forth? (estinioay« which^ as Apostl«a , 
♦*, thejf ;ii|^ |;p ^ifo,"* . 

Tbesf). flacks appear^ to us . conclpsivey a^d abaodaakij . 
proYq^ that PeJ»r held as oflSpe wMicb expired ^ith Jumsolfi 
ft^d.WbipK. Wi^ mf^ompattble wiib.andr oth^'«jipableY)f triuas* 
nuiaf^^n^ TJhus the first link in this ioipofttnt chain Is, cow* 
P*««^y ftrpW^..%«?d. supposing it ,t9 be sub9e<|ueotly lentir^ it 
UufifL siJ|f(^pd?4.(iroin thathigh-uuthority which is absolnt^^l^ 
necessary to soppbri the Papal system, but otosely ooclroles it 
in Ihe ^ci^^age oTertor and cfrmption, ^< Sevd domitm cahmd.^ 
•^^hoeyejr was the first Bishap, Presbyter, or Pastor at 
B^me^ h^ n^ust have been a yery different man iVom the 
Gre^ries and Leos of later days ^ and tliough in the fourth 
ceptury, the establishment' or Christianity by Cooslantine 
gaye.a^ opportunity to the Pastoj* of this Cburch tp make bis. 
i¥a^ V> lionour and wealth, it was net, webavose^o, till the 
•e^enfh ^^ntury, that he pretended to be the Pope, or Univer- 
sal J^ishpj^ The manner in which, we h^ve shown that Ore* 
S^^ opposed the Bishop of <Con»tantinop]e« contrasted witlt 
Ihe Appearance of Bon i&ce, inflated with Ibd pride of th« 
^mpty but ch^ractciristic title of his successors, breaks another. 
Jij»|^4» Uii^ cl^in^ .,if it b^apy thing like a chain of Cbristlaii 

9 li^ctoree on Ecclet* Hi*t» Iffl^t, ft. 
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doetrine bd4 practice/ Frooi^bif lioif, w^ a^.{f e»epte^ vjth 
Papal ssuccffioDi^ under ii>ii6«r>ia^pe^»<AA^ p|>po jpriac^pje^^ 
•Bce abhorred by the Cbwch; biiit.we.abaU bt^al^leJU^ prove ^ 
that1beslJc0ea6i4iQ of' ibfr Popea^^C Jleiae»..prQperl^ ^p caiUefU 
kis been disputed, tnterrupliM^ aud.oaLpQted to i^l .tboB#, 
okftAgea whiobare th&njftaratrefiatt'oftanliUtOJi.aD^ a^Aric^ 
togetfaer witb okher ^oea. 4be «ao9t revaUis|r^XQligioP'>aD4k 
bilouDUy. Iti ia dlwagrn an unpleasaiit task tPdvt the o^juq^ 
of critte' on any eysteih; asqpporlad'b^r'^iiiaD viio.alMiPjOni: 
^ea|>eot; uodllowtavar agreeable itimy be tp. Cobbett's habiU 
to «Ebtbit waA «9Eiigi9eHitii ill Ibe oriUMS wbicb caA be founi 
iu tbe«ost distant or tioeiAestal'f^lMioD 4o:Pi>oteaiaiitiemy 
vn. ^Kopld: rather draw a i^eil over these eoonnities /which bia 
mode of attack open our history eompiefs'^iis-ior'VeilMi^ But, 
^beB'we ilreioaHe4*toadrreodor oof faiAh^oor fpa»aw» end ^ar 
Obaeeiehces,'tD:'in^'iiihoBe authority i^ founded^pn their fue- 
eeaslon'to <a 'oertai«k«flfiee, me are 'Oblifed tp* e]C{iH96# the 
eorrupikati'ef' thit pfBce, find tiie'natiire>ofttiiaa«c<;esaioo^ 
and 'thtoofcb bound to-estehMiate Dolhiag^ weyar<e de^lj^ aaiiona 
toaiat DflUiuBgdewiitfisuUioe. . . 

.,; IPkiB; issceiBasioN OF.9H1B PontfToa' JlaiHi'«AV^STf:B b« 
AVta^B» iroiuis' A ikdfivB fto, ova'CnaNmajv 4v»m»no»p iOa 
Ossaoaa^oM' nvslmcT^'oN. ' AcecttJNt ot ths ATROCIOUS 
ORIM&S im<rfi%KfeHTH«vABBefiAb«BAiai««. . 
i.'Jia«tice'*flftiiBt oomleinD/ nod Sa|iei^tioa rbe -atactlc^id iato 
smtteUfbing (like* teasoir, wheh we think iMTtheir detbrooeaieBt 
iif^eaeh totheryVaiDd especially 'when >re 'behold the reigning 
Pontiff 4VininMa wit« 'asB^sLbop tarmn FRBoxciiaspiu* — 
And 'though (iibe estcitemetit of warn, in which we djeoover 
aaslOutl'y aod'4Btrig«e, 48. enough to blatihe reputation of the 
Pbpe4<Hii> for aver', our (jubt <^itldignatiien - diepeiaes , extreine« 
w^b*we p^id af the 'vielatioiis of oommon-hoDeaLj^ by which 

{ •- Tfa^s in ,lh|S tenUi century, Christoptier dethroned Leo V . ; . and Sergiu* 
III. cast Christopher into prison t John XIV, was alsotikurdek'ettbt BbBfface 
Vll.— MosHBiM, Ceht. !lo«*c-. <• 



i)ik ptt'l4)rib9ir emrii^9«ti8.df8ti|ig[aWbed.t But pot to dwell 
imtWi bftve ootmao^ of4be Ppp^ dis^aced themselves by 
gross 'immoraH^y aiid'iniagled with, the commoD herd of 
settsuaJistsf They ii»Tft. oot^ m^fp^f been guilty ortbatam- 
bvtiUA to wiiich ibeireleTiktioo»,.aQd,tb^ hlind devotion oftheir 
anhjeols itrvii<d tknOf butijAve indulged in the most lawless 
grttiificaiioBS kB»WA \sk ibe .n^^m^t depravity, cherishing and' 
'fi»faHiitiog thoM fioes .wbicb., were in di^rect opposition to the 
rtile'^4h^p'ftta|»mi.(. liV.itl|<M],t commentiog; on their oppost- 
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of Popia.' - Thk ouua wjm Hft^or of tlye Palace to Childeric tTT. Xinqr n^ 
France* and flfter having published to the States' of the ft^eilM; Ms fleaSgo 
<{r dethroning hi« Sovereign/ wM'«bli||«d-t»tefiet Ut0 Ikcde^Uhm ofitlM 
^•pe. Ttacnt^fitive'^f 4hlft ItoaUff «Knild..«Gi9fi'H]Fel7 havj; prevented tUe 
unandgkan, IfcetohiU^iW Md his a^ma^ive must be considered as ilscause» 
placing all its responsi.biIity^and aggravated crimtirality upon ttietiolysee 
of Bome; Zachary with dreadfat in pl«ty,lK«»e Pe|to4hA nMtkm oC» divine 
la«rs SM|tfi«n II. oottShnAd <tM« d#ei|ii>9,-«dit«Ql3D^ .the ot^lintioi^ un<ler 
«llticb Fwin^ OAth to Chijderip ha4 placed h[Qi, and vvhich th^ Infallible 
xacbarr* wUb adpaiiable consistency had neglected ; andiki iMfdit1#B totlii% 
assented and crowned the Osurper a MCOnd^tiveM-VMosHaiMrtCMt. 81 c S» 
In the mtt ^ent. PisdalMI. lavalvcd'aaMnaiiy Ipa devastating, umniAvral, 
and parricidal war. H« was impioas enough to encoarage the Son to dethrone 
the Father, and diasolved the (MLhot Mcii iy a nd obedience which the£or- 
. mer had takep, thus pretending by power of his high office, to suspend the 
eternal ^obligations ,of virtue and liAiAiiAty.':^esr'«i«>bMtiii^iaaUiiMf 
hoo a- great number, in wh^hthedFtastrbuiehangetssbiolishaokBuvape 
far CeatasiM, are to be attriibute<^ to the pres'umption'afid Intrigue of the 
^^ptti t»f Borne iaor« than .to ajiy o^her ,cause.---MositBfM; C^nt.'ffi. c. 9. ' 

tVohti'X. of the imh Cent, op^y dttgracted Us iPoatiArate by the eaor- 
mity oT his vices— a Pontificate which 1A AkCC4lV<oii%d*to«tlra iatf^cucfl of >hifl 
HiSTRgss with thfi Count of tu«c4tiV, Iwi* 8Mil>ia<*laewc i Amather Couot of 
T|iM»By. however, instigated by' Mah^iiia, th^daughter 0#thia lk»Dtiff*s Bfit- 
Itress, first imprisoned, ^n^ then im Ordered'' htan ^YnttfcisiaftttTMiis mmaii, 
let it also be' observed, ^as i>at mkkfn'g w^ fof l<li««l««itloa of her«ob» John 
XI. WHO WAS AUiO THK BON Of, SBRdhTS^ III., mehtflMad In* fanner Aote f 
The mind sicl^ens at such scenes dfyfHalrf^arid^libefiirtonsncM^mirprised that 
anyone can dare, to dishonor kMlgfOft' soifltf,- aa <fo teatt-ihaAioat vioiowi of 
men the successors of St. Peter, and iii'ttnlhtihvftptadaarieaihe holy gaidcs 
<of the Church. Ip the 15th Ce^t. the tfotiilfeh'OfaufCb was tainted lo tliacaiv» 
/K> that a virtuous man when raised to ttre^opedatti> ooald not ba Sndured. 
Celestine V. had accepted it with relueUm€e« bat was soon adiEiasdio resign 
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rjoD to Relijioo in enforcing Clerical Cclibaey, wliatp^iffl. 
Lbiiiik o£ men who acted in open defiance of tbe rigid irirjt,iK^K 
vhiob U\is In&titntion ^a^ pretended lo enfarce, and ^ho ii^t.; 
Oead of being marl^ed by holy, abalraction from the reUti^^n^^ 
and doroeslic cares of life, allowed their lawj-ers and canonisjt* 
to nMiinlarn, and bj their own condnet confirmed, the loosest 
and BTOst demoraliriog principles of indnlgenee. Mahomed 
in hift ficUonofthe Jlouri^ never gave so effective a lanoljioi^r 
to tbe most riptous passions of the corrupt heart as nwHij^ of 
tbe Popea have afforded by tbeir oonlempt oC virtue, wi4 »ag4 
enaetments in Ikvowr of vice. On this diagieting aal»eet wo 
might wiiHifilfr oensiires and laola at plea&nre, but the rule, 
« Jfcf <trfn« d^inr pk6fo^¥i9imaUim,'* Sorbidii \M to ,oi»Urge, 
Now, we iik oh wfcat prtntjSple «afn menof *hi» description |^ 
fupposed' to ^raMmit lo eaeb^Jtber, in Mninterrapled su^sces- 
sion, a cfftW ttt^<lllV '♦eBeratiot^ and a dominion , over our. 
faitii V'tt that rehired U -wMeb ll0man<€ath«ilHSi thamaeiae* 
^qji-eseot ihe Apostle Feter to have been head of the Chorcb, 
we malHtaiririany of ^be Ftapes^oC Eome bare forfeited every 
dhffc td'K^ tf^naidferwl bis-tmeoMMi's; Wo. admit ibr i^ aiq^ 



«tt*anftarH»t«rtiich •«■* 4«fcpMl #*.?»rtj»ott«, bttt.whi<*h€haatQQ|i|ipcl^ . 
fiioQiple to teuip by jpanderanff to ificf . His aucceseor, Boni face VI iK, was, 
•ill 1303, 6penly accused of heresy, simony^ and other vices, by th'e'l^e^i or ' 
Ttmiet ^*d «» thJ>;Um«;timc.<leiMn«te<l a leneral Council of the Church, 
for the ^epositioa, oj so execrable a Pontiff. Alexander VI . had five Children, 
'Whom he ^as not astianied toowft, and 6n whose account, n«glectitti th« ' 
'1ift6iWfc;t*<l«€an«fch!rh»i«a«agtiiiiiia'««rieaQf tH<?,nirostatrp<;iouficpp»^ 
-< The life %i>d aot^ona, (it has b«e? said) of this man, prove that tl»ere was a 
Nero amontf the 1»opes fU ^eM as amongtheEmperors."— Paul HI. Isrt- - 
.no«med r«v htoUctnriiias nplolta,, top ^jrofis to b^ repeated,, IJowlatipiis, . 
.ofli/etK^pt bi« within thi> bounds of decency ; ^hile theattejnpt to conceal 
some of bis atrocities, led hitft to poison his own da"ugfiter, whose VWtettt ' 
deat^-'iit 'UlvlwiMls «wm not more «uii|at«ir%Lthan tlie .^opduct Fbich bur»le4 .,i 
hia^ta this step^^-cSee ^^^aine?» note on liosheinp, C.^nt. l6. Sec. 3. with 
reference to' Kbi8liKgiu8,8chblhobn, and Slbidan. PauHTl. ^*ra4«tit- - 
. c€W»l* by 'Julln* »UV «h« Jmmediatoly constituted t»»e Keep«ir^ of.Ws 
M<^Kf»» a.;i^eiflber4)f t>e Holy College of Cardinals, and when reproached 
^for this measure, replied by asking, "wbal virtue had beendi^fcotert^l^"' 
tlm ibst he should have be«n elected Pope ?"...lPJ». 



IBent,(or thesakeef meeltoitour oppooesU ^n their owii grottntf^ 
Ibat Peter was, ia a peculiar sense appointed the infallible 
gtttde of the wbole world f but we add that it could ouly have- 
keen as ao iatpired^ deroted, aod holy man, tlMt this appoint* 
ment -was made^ and therefore^, by noce^isary o^Msequeboe* 
wheb the Bishops of Rome wore unholy and gsilty of flagrant' 
crimes, the iin« of-saeretl aulfaonty was broken/ and the sue- 
•essldn of men,' destitiecf by the Almighty to the donmiion of- 
the Chttfcb, was openlf inlerniptedk It la not enough to 
reply that there irere always- Bishops of Rome ;< this will doI 
prore that they were alw«yd guides ef ^o laithfuV any, more 
than it wilV estabtiah a supremacy, of power- wbiob wa^ aiways . 
Id dispute. If thagr ^ere nnihoif .men, they had no .right; to 
th« station intd whieh they hatl inirtMiad UiemaaUe<» and how- 
ever thHr InftmotenwDes may aervia tOi-MU iip the vacan-. 
eies of a chronological rocord^npon every priJM;iple which ap< 
pli6a to authority in the Chiu-cb^ tb«y interfupteti^ha sacces- . 
aioB of St Peter^ Once admit that the nsurpajtion of politi.- 
eal power entitled a man ta the direction of the faith of the 
world, whatever was hi» oooduot^and yon subvert- the foonda- . 
lion of the Papaey,. as a religions eatablisbmeot ^ and virtually, 
maintain the monstrous inconsistency, that a maa who wa»' 
■ot aChristian|. was divinely appointed to be the head of the 
Christian CIrarch. By all those considerations which apply 
to the Divine appointment of such a head we miist allow, that 
it was the Christian made the Pope;, and not the Pope the 
Cbristian.^ If the Church of Cbrisit be un^ler a holy superin< 
tendance, it oaonot be supposed, that when* a most abandoned^ 
wretch, and perhaps an infidel, stepped into the Apostolic 
ahair, the world was to- bow before him- as the vicegerent of 
the Almightyr Thus whea the uninterrupted succession oT 
fha Popes is eontended for, aa implying a regular tranamission* 
ef sacred authority, from Peter tb Leo ^11., injury is done 
to the pioos feelings oC every baart, an oblivion of all moral 
4lMtM€tioii takes place and every principle of virtue,, wbieb 
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render^ i'eligian valu&bid to matikibd, h sbdfttliMtcd f o* ebn^ 
tempt. The unioterrapted Bucoession^ asjt js eallefiyorttle 
Popes of Rome, bas been milntaiaad by' the Intefraptlott of 
all godlioess. T6 say tliat «i|i|nioter is nothi&g* fs tb^ hlgfiest 
Christiau OMc& it Is possible to hold, is to pubHsh* ia idfamoni 

'stof[i af Iiifidelity, as the grossest of all dehisionft.- Thc^ 
dreadful itflplety <)f spell ft jdefenceof the Po^dotn, ^i only 
equalled bythefbily ofbestowiog^tha epitlidtof/fUliietroci a 
man' who vidlaies alt Hi dbtigatiojls^ add v^arraats our cobfideiil 
applicatiob to btoi of fbe'omph'kfic language of iflciipture, lii 
which we belive him to have been described by the tktibrrin^ 
pea of Inspiration,* $fi •^'Ttti *kik oi* Si*/' 
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1 HE Historj of Papal fruccessioo uafolds a longierieaof 
▼iews utterly iocoDsisieot with the right of the Pope to sacred 
iegislatioo; and as this theme eaters esseotially into the dis* 
pate betweea Protestants aod Romaa C|itholioS| aod is ft 
subject of perpetual aod confident refereooe io the ptges of 
Cobbett, it appears necessary to examine it most carefully. 
We shall, therefore, attempt to comprize the leading fhctn of 
ibis history within a small compass, and arrange them in ordefi 
under &y9 or six particulars*— In our last we proved, Tbat 

THB SPCGBSSIOII OP THB POPBS OF ROMB CAM IIBTBB BB AP> 
rBALBD TO AS A KOTITf TOOCB ChBISTIAB SUBKISaiOM, OBOVB 
COM MOM BBSPBCT, OB ACCOUVT OV THB ATBOGIOOS CbIMBS 
WITH WHICH THBT ABB CHABaBABLB.— We DOW add th«t, 
MaBY 09 TBI PoPMa HATB BEBM IHP09BD OH THB CHimCK 
8T THB ABBITBABY IMTBBFBBBHCB OF SbCULAB PoWBH. 

It is amusing to contrast the proud daioM of the Roman 
PonlifF at some periods, with the most stafisb sufajtfction at 
•thers ; to see one Pope receiving his authority from the hands 
of a Prince, whose will be was obliged to study as hia.lBw ^ 
swd another, haughtily prcfenfling to the right of constituting 
the Ooterpors of ISurope, as,y the world had been bound t# 
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eonfesS) that by him Kings reigned and Princes decreed 
justice. We scarcely know which merits the severest condcm> 
nation, the willing slavery of some Popes to political power, 
or the anparalieled assumption of this power by others. Whtn, 
however, we discover that Counts, Kings, and Emperors have 
often bad the sole nomination of the Popes, deposing some in 
favour of creatures of their own, we are at a loss to know, on 
what principle the oninterropted succession of infallible guides 
in the Popedom is to be maintained. If one Pope was nothing 
more than the instrument of political design in the hands of 
an ambitious Prince, we are obliged to conclude, that the 
elevation of such a man to -the Pontificate^ interrupted the 
vaunted succession of St. Peter. And when, indeed, we reflect 
on the infamous character of many of the Romish Bishop, 
the presttntption naturally arises in our minds, that the church 
would never liave raised to its government men so abandoned, 
if its religious authority had not been lost— *if the sceptre of 
Stc Peter had not been wrested from the impotent grasp of 
mein miscalled bis successors — if, in short, the> officers of the 
cfaurob had not been reduced to the most abject dependence 
60 turbulent am! intriguing laymen. Such a presumption is. 
abundantly confirmed by the uncontradicted history of th^ 
ease.** Carrying along with us the conviction, that the office 



* John X. mentioned in a former note, owed his elevation to Alberic, 
Count of Tuscany. The Roman Consul, Alberic J I.' In 956, raised his son 
QctAtifto* » nucis bojr, to .the Poatiflcate.. He Invited Otho Ch« Great ittt« 
Italy, to make war on the Italian King, but having grossly vitiated his 
engagements, Otho dethroned him, and appointed Leo VIII.; and when 
afterwards the^ Romans had elected Benedict V., in opposition to Leo, the 
Smferor aniUiHcd this election, and restored bis ««nPope. Hbrbuonb 

INS^ANCB OF A POPI^FOBCJU) VPQfi THU ROMANS }M OONTSKST OF THBIft OWK 

AFPOiNTMBNf . Mosheim on these facts gives as his authority, among others, 
the celebrated Muratori's Scriftobbs Rbbum Italicabum. — In the close 
of the same«entury, v)tha«e theBmperor Otho III. an« CnisceBs theRdmait 
Consul, interfering with the Church, so as to elevate rival Popes. Muratq* 
Bi's Annalbs iTALiiB.— In the lith Cent. Benedict VIII. was obliged by th^ 
4M.CCCI* of his riv*l, to solicit the aid of Henry U . by whom tfe was reinslatei 
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of sbcoessor to 8t. Peter, (supposing saeherer to hav« existed) 
is a s«ered one ; and that its authority , to be legitimate in any 
iostanoe, must be saered in its fouodatiou and exercise, we 
maintain, thai the successioo to the PopedoOiy of Men who* 
in the origin and progress of their power, we're the ttei^ 
instruineots of mighty despoti. Is at variance wifch Ihesttpper*- 
sition of their suceession to Religious supremaoyt 
' Again, Tun AimioBfTr o«' tHB ^pni»ait, WHttit tt l»t% 

NOT O&tOtNATB IH tBB ABBITBABY AFPOlMtSl BlIT OF PoUflcaa 
PoWEB, WAa XXTSNBBB Alf0 COMPlBMBft W ^Oliticiltr 
itiTRIOOB. 

It might be expected that the History of theChnfch wotttd 
show us this authority advancing t6 its summit, wtt^tlie n<((<^ 
jesty and benignity ofdlvinetrnth, and that itstrium|lhs wnuldf 
b^ established in the consdiences of men, and profelaiiiicid hff 



n the Chair from which he had been expelled. Benedict IX. on account of 
fai« crimes was degraded at Romfe, but restored by the fitAperbrdorttttdT'aritf ' 
wh«n after thU, there wera three eoatending Popes* Hehry.'ItL wUM a, 
CouaciK which under bia direction, declared all the three unworthy, and 
appointed another. Oamasus II. was elected by the 6(^peror in Germany, 
and as a Prince sends hi« Ambasladdr or Representative to adtHaA06tan'tpy, 
h% Mfut this Pope to Italy, to assume the PentiAcatebyhleoiitkoritr* fivf»' 
after the attempt of Nicholas II. to abridge the secular power in election, 
Ambassadors were sent to Henry IV. Kingof the komans, to confirm the 
appointment of the famous Hildbbrawo, or OregOry Til. TelthiiWi^ 
was the Mbflt arroeant In Me olaima^ and when seated in hta chair, demanded 
of the Kins of the Romans an avowal of his allegiance, and had the effron- ^ 
tery to send him the form of oath to be taken. OrboorV^'s 'Epistles, ti. 9, 
Ep. 3.— In this Cefttttty the arrbganee 6f the Poatlfrfntetferini^Witft thi^- 
Wttated authority of the Emperor, gave rise to the two great factions of the 
GuBLPHS and Ohibbei.inks, which convulsed both Germany and Italy fof "* 
the spdce of three Centuries, trie foifmer su^itoyting the Wpe* Mid tW latter 
the timperor. 1loBTiirri6i»»8 ChAri/SB'T. tol. t. »ser. Si — It V>aght nrf^er to' 
bepfeiended that men plilced iif fhe l^pdl Chafv by theAeenhiranil, iMI 
continued there by lU «up|)ort, iH>rd the »tt<i«essbT» of l*eter. Ar #eH atight 
we be told, because he numbers as Wmi^MlI. amoat otfrlCintfi,th*t the 
Duke ofMormartdy wiuta^fitr luederfsbrte) Edward tlveGonfesMar, wfien-aH 
History record! hit feign M' Art tftforfftllRdn.' 9imff «p#bimai«n« td wMek 
this note reffefs, must We edttsMrt-ed Aii IntWsltn* ef (he Wtfrtd htt# tke 
Cfcutch, Interi'ttfrflntf the tftfOrtw Of A^wrtoWe Mtft«r«tfi * 
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ttie fpooUnMOOB effuMons of Um devoted ktwU In B|aM^ 
Wtdanifim valookfor " wars^nd ruoiiMirs of W4MrSft" ^nd^i^Sr 
p^ot.tbeitrtwi.of niooMMOO in the Caiipbaio.lo be dcplf.d 
wiib crioif, aiMl firiaiS9Q witjli blood; but the P«|ial s^ratw 
<mglit to r^oipupood itself to our approbatioa by ii^ /ipirUu^ 
^mtraii|eiitA|ityr« cooferriog a religioi^, iiutefid.<)^ a wprj^dl^r 
AT poliUcid fhiMrac^ oo dl iU cofi^tK^ts* . Blut,^ tbf\. faf 
gMijterr miipber of ^bo .|?o§»s iiiiyo iiever boeo abk^o.i^^iti^ 
tbo Qqly ABo«tle, ay^fay* " Ijbe. vroa|¥>(i« P^ o^^ v?rf!^«;€|<V* 
BOt^^ttrofU^'^for ;t)|^ ^|H«lf. QOQ(«0ti9B« ^be^ ba?«,.9«ist^i|l|^ 
hiTO bo«D for piOVfr,*?-coRteotioas ia which spiritual vnf^f^ap^ 
wore seldom sought, and uerer found to prevail. Almost every 
■ocassion to their greatness which the Popes have obtained at 
4iffereot periods^ basl^eea marked by a prelude of crime and 
iubrigue. Thoir domiaioir has grown out of a compact witli 
Trincesy by which they have lent ambitious monarehs the aid oY 
thoir spiritual thuuders, in return for which tbeseobli^ed Sons of 
tlie Chorch, have surreudered some previously disputed poiot 
to their Holy AtHes, or assisted them in their aggressions oh 
less fortunate neighbours. In connection with this, cabals 
have been formed— misiinderstandiDgs multiplied—and jea- 
lousies fomented among Prfnoes, by the great head of th'o 
Cburch and plenary source of charity, that he might appear 
anoDg them with the advantage of an artntrator $ never for- 
getting to press some claim on the side where it appeared 
jnost important, by threatening in case of refusal, to throw tbo 
weight of his infloenoe on Uio other.f To tlus we may add, in- 



t In tthistmUiig tiMse tUSsmem* we miflit easily trantcnbe the 
Tapal Hittory* The prefeittnce of Room to CmMfaatinople bf Phooaftmvt 
Bbt be fiBfrsotuo. for thU important event w«i the *e»iiU of political intrigue. 
It tms iK>t howef er» tilt the 8th century, that tbw Pope* wcn eble to ntrome 
the etate of teafonl Princes, uri this chiefly veraltsd ftom the connteaance 
which Xhchtfy mA Stephen gnve the urarper ftpln. Aittulpbut, King of the 
IxifehhMd*, teitifled the Pope hy the prospect of placing Borne under a Lorn. 
^^ yoke. < At the entieaty therefore of the holy man to whom he was iq. 
^de^'ted for freeing htm ftonthe ■bondage of ^a-oath he h«dtiol«t«d»-Piep1a 
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ttf^'Vf wM«lk all tffffsrene* ef optnion h«t ft^M prol^iabeil 
vtlHerthe ii«me of lie>e«^, and heretidtfVtodfnMTtd^fl^pfffiM 
iWd tlift stake; Tliat Ma«i mmt b« uaHM Wf-'a 4feVejitafd 5r 
ViWoieiii tlie hl^lwftt' dfAses oT feHgidn wKfdk trdufd ex'peil^ 
liftn to trafuny lit so(^Miftr elvfl IU^-«who wilh iHimmttt^ 
liefone him cait'f^peiel tM8*ooeto'ioik''brt1ieRomiitiPd4iti1ft 
Ik filaditigt on Kb colMclbMe^iB ltai^<$rative ol>li^atf 6ii l«» 
^iA>m)iMlo6 II10 tflirA pfof^ufifff. Totafne^f «hep«Miv^ Wbfeir 
Hki b0i»tr ptkttftasetf TrMtf-l^lneea by ciMiiHVlog'atthf^ii' tfrlmes, 

bt'ft$l8tiifg tb^ id the c<M§ttifeiltfn of th^OK-^f Sirhrch'%t 

•/•> ■»•■ . . . . •■.'.,.. •'•-:.» 

undertook to bre»k ihii Rtarmtnv power, and gave the Exarchate of .JRa- 

Vehna, with other tempbraUtfei, ft> ttM ^ntlirinU Ms saccelAdvt fofeti^, 

it^Ht W ivAMithf rtf riMirkt tliHt SM|»h«ik.f(MVBdiiettarpb>potttii|ia9Jll« 

f jotq PetOT l^inwel^ ta t)ie French Monarch, threatenlnf him hy.thivllAlr 

Trinity.and by his own Apostleship, that if he would not w%r on his account 

hV'shoutd he rejected from Heateh t The enterprlzlns and politic 'Ch'arfe- 

'AiftiiedcMMld the dbMaiOM 6f tiM whoto Wcftitra CMflrek andto ihtohe 

|Mia4 ^tut fUraan fkMitiff- wllUnf to b« ntbaenrient* nvtyidad IM would fr#e 

him from all fears of the Lombards. Charlemagne tubverted their authority, 

'and pnxitaimed MmseTf King of the lomhafds, conflrmirgand exteniding 

V£1l>int't ifrant^^r utHttfff. In Mldliiiiiitl> Khii te-wafe «m» after vroclftliaed 

J^ pecor qf the ,We«t, at Rone, an<lO ndinv it hi* injterest tQ.pl«/ce a cl^ccjc in 

Italy on the Princes he subdued, he granted the Church an extensive juri^- 

A<rtlov(. Tifis period ts al0o dfstlnguished by Infrlgne erf a worse kind, if 

#Mlibfe,'thao fiMve 4ef l^tf tn 'poHfietfr- M^MiitiMis^ ' fiar tnt^diis. cwtuy 

ffioat jirobahly are to be referred* the , celebrated forgeries of the PicaBXALff* 

and Donation of Constantinr, — *' the two magic pillars (as Mr. Oibbcm 

'tans'thtfrA) of the iplritnal thd tem^ral dominion of the'Popet**— by tlie 

latter «f whlub It wm pretended cifalt}da#taHtiitt1iad/nmlHagmacto<tlM 

Church of the firee and perpetual Sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the pro> 

rlnces of the West ; a grant whlch'thTf*opn fepreseBteii*as placing a solemn 

^abHgation ov the PrIiicM of -a u c cew i iap c e ntarie* y hat mhtth i« aow oni. 

"venalty -derided at m palpablt lafieryvi Tht -deaeenduiU oF 4£hai1eniiMm» 

werefar inferior to thia grwit Princo Hr capMi ty andippwar» aiKl tM Bmpive 

:ke«rtablithtd wm at lantfh dWldad* Wlmi' aKer tb«de«iliof Lqi)U II. 

«tli«rt yreaewral e^mpMimrt forcht Biaalrec. tfaei^ff w^ Ual|a» Prinom 

•<dalmtd l^a tigMofnoiiiiiiathif to tlMlaM)lBitial.TbrMia» and amidst tl^e 

diatafbaacts whkll fdloiM for* loaf pfriod» «at<>Uahed tbeirautho{^y.hy 

ptc ii wg It*- when fk>Mii> poHtieai dlaupiaii- i% waa dMigaioat to oppoet H* The 

iaoaaMorPaaaicAl awtlwcity by H i ida W a a dt UvaivanvUyJfiaowpkto.bc 
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ravourable jiincriirPs has been oblained by the legerdemticf of 
state, and in munr instances wrested from its tawfal possessor 
by the iron hand of violence, — to talk of such power being the 
authority of St. Petfr, transmitted in " due and unbroken 
succession to the present time,*' is a falsrhood - a lie in the 
face of history— only equalled by the hardenod contempt of 
principle which the Popes themseives manifested when th«:y^ 
elaimed towns and cities a^ the patrimony of a 'man who was 
poor and unpcnsioned, and which cities bad never been known 
to have the least connection with the Church. 



connected with factions thcmost turbulent and disgraceful. On the justice, 
pnlicy, and impi'oving tendency of the Crusades, difierent dpinions n^y be 
fomred, but it will scarcely be questioned, either by Catnolica or Protestants, 
that they ^ave immense adrantflKeto the authority ol the Popes. They with- 
dtew the iealoQs attemtion of Princes from Rome, and left the most intriffuing 
men in the tmrld to plod on without interruption. At the present day, 
when the Crusades must be viewed at best as absurd and fanatical, their, 
iltflnence on the power of the Popedom* wit) be far from inspiring our respect. 
An atfeniive inspection of their History will also unfold base and dishonor- 
aWe conduct on the part of Popes towards certain Princes, when absent from 
their people fn the Holy Land; Ereryone knows how England suffered by 
the enconra>remefTf fnven to PrJi»€e John and Henry of France, during the 
absence of Richard I. Bot the measures of Gregory JX. with the Emperor, 
is a striMng illustration of the subtil»y which mixed with this PontifTs zeal 
for the deliverance of .lenisaTem. Frederick was obliged by sickness to delay 
a projected Crusad«, when the Pope excommunicated him ! He, however, 
entered upon it at a subaequent period, when Gregory perfidiously attacked 
his dominions, and attempted ro involve him in a war with other European 
p<vwers.--fn the I3th Cent, the IPonttftcate assumed an imposing appeannctf 
iintfer the administration of iimocent III. and Nicholas II. Innocent suc- 
ceeded in reducing the Prefect ^f ft«me to dependance, and seized on 
Ancono, ^poleto, and Assissi, and various Cities, which he had the audacity 
to prefemi befonged «r» the patrhnowy of 8«. Peter* He aUo supported the 
prttenvions erf OthorlV. to the Empire, itt opposition to Philip, Duke of 
Swabia, but at soon as he tbonght Oth» likely to check his tyranny, he 
excomrnnnicated him, and* ralaetf anothei^ t» Ms tbrooe.- Thiaiathe man, 
whose memory H ever to b€ execrated by E«islishm«nr who, pernstinit in his 
appointment of an Archbifsheipof Caaterbory, in opposition to John, by bis 
ihterrficts and excommtinietttioiisi ndissed this weak Prince to the most 
abject sttbmissioti . The raryeiKlef of the Britiab Gvowa to the Pope's legate, 
<:omes home ta <»sr Natiera^ ftelisiga^ aa an evideoce of the ualiaUowed 
aature of those means by which Papal authority has been extended.— 
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The MODS of klbction to tbk Pomtificatb m lAe 

Church WA9 FOE AQKA UMHItTTLBD AND UNCfuUTAJN. 

The Ciiuroh of Rome has seldom atlemptea tu keep " Ibe 
Dois^iess lepur" oi'a reiigiuus course, but has often disturbed 
its fouodations, and unsettled its whole superstructure, l.y the 
alUanfe it has sought to form with men aqd iustitutioos it 
ought to .have despised. But we may perhaps be toid, that 
we should judge of the Churcli by its Caaous or Sacred Rules; 
and therefore, without dwelliog on the arbitrary interfereuce 
of Political po*ver, or the gre.it reproach of Political iutrigue 

The recollection of thi$ event must inflame every relic of patriotism, kind- 
ling our feelings into the severest and holiest indignation. That man does 
not deserve the privileges or name of an Englishman, who can read this page 
of our History without uttering the exclamation of ronttinpt and i^hor- 
fence. During the rivalship of Charles V. and Francis I. \he conduct ojf 
Pope Leo was subtle, hesitating, and treacherous. Having reason to dread 
the election of either of these powerful Monarchs, he exhorted the German 
Princes to elect one of t heir owa number.. When the interestjt of Charles, 
appeared predominating, he encouraged the French King, aiming all along 
so to ferment their natural jealousy, as to disappoint them both. Heper- 
ftisted in his opposition to Charlrs, till finding this Prince en the eve of 
success, he made him a voluntary Qffer of a Dispensation to hold the Im* 
perial Crown, in conjunction with that of Naples, against wliich he had 
previously protested. After the election had been determined, he alternately 
toothed and irritated these great riYals } and when they were preparing to 
convalse Europe by war, and he was courted by both parties^ he hesitated for 
a time, professed his impartiality and strict neutrality,---then made a com- 
pact with Francis for the division of Naples; and entered, in a short time, 
into a secret contract with Charfes, the chief design of which was, th6 
aggrandiseoient of the Medicean family 1 Pfom jihis time the History of th« 
Reformation mingles with the politicsoif Europe, in the progress of which^ 
the Popes showed greater anxiety for po^er in the Empire, than concern for 
the parity of Heligion } and thonsrta we shall have orcasion to notice it more 
particularly in a future number* we may just o^erye in this place, thatih« 
intriguesof the Pope with tiie Emperor, distinguished by duplicity and bad 
faith, placed Henry VIII. in that situation in which he was obliged in- 
dignantly to treat with the former. We may also mention in this place-, 
the condnct of Jalius II. in the I6th Cant, who completely sunk the characv 
ter of the Minister of Religion in that of the Soldier. During his Pontificate^ 
more than at any other period, the Church was militant in the most worldly 
and degnding sense of the terra, /or the man who had been placed at its head, 
was constantly to be found leading an army and pressing a siege !— MoaHgiM» 
Sccuia. Hmt. 
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beloBging to it^ me wilt prove, tbat till acompftritivcty reeeol 
period, the Church had no fixed or delermiuate priueipie tiy 
which to regulate tb« sucoesaiou of it« Inratlibie Qaides ! For 
many Ceoturies the election to the Popedom waa popular, i. o. 
the suffrages not ooly of the whole Roqiao Clergy, but also 
of the Nobility, Burgesses, aod Assembl> of the People, were 
collected, in additiou to which, the Emperor's ratification was 
necessary. In the 11 tb Cent Nicholas II. enacted a Iaw 
which was eraflily intended to give a preponderance to the 
Cardinals, and to lower the privilege of the Emperor in the 
business. Though this Law for a time did little but create 
dissatisfaction and tumult, it laid the foundation for an entire 
change in the mode of Papal election. In the noxjt Cent. 
■Alexander III. destroyed the opposition with which it had 
been met, by making the principal mal-conteuts Members of 
the Electing College, and thus transferred the sole power of 
•appointments to the Holy See, to the Cardinals m cenciove.} 
^f we listen to the manner in which Cobbett tells us of the 
•uceession of the Pepes, we might expect every one to produce 
bis special credentials of a Divine appointment, — we might be 
induced to believe the fables with which the History of some 
of the earliest Christian Bishops has been profusely garnished^ 
and for instance, suppose that the Spirit in the form of a dove» 
bas lighted on the head of the distiuguished individual,, re- 
moving by the visible sanction of Heaven^ the possibility of 
contention or mistake. But, alas ! for the credit of the Pope- 
dom, every expectation of this nature has been disappointed^ 
and in this crisis — this ^ dupuuvmdke nodu$**^no messenger 
bas descended from Heaven, no sign has been visible, no 
voice has been audible, — all has been uncertainty and con^ 
fusion, — ^and the bewildered Church knew not what rule ti> 
observe, till six or seven hundred years ago, seventy men^ 
ycleped Cardinals, agreed to take the business from others,. 

-^ — ■ — - — ■ — — ■ — -- - I 

t Campbell's L«ctures» Lcct. tt. Moaheini. Ccat. LU c % 
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and' s&ufe 'its liohours and' profits among' themselves iu per- 
'pettfar'surfccsiioiif ■• * * 

To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace i 

'*"^ij^iu dup&EM^lcV Akii mtrkiiT 6f l*dirriFicAL AvfaoRitt, 
-'ikii i.icT^ ]^ t^N^fiftTAiKTV'B^'riif: MEAttrKBs or THJc Romish 

' Every one' is acquainted with the extreme caution wltb 

lihicb'the'ltohiah tiathoiics o('t6e present day, speak ob'theke 

bubjeets'.'' ^f we attribute t6 Ifiem the sentinients of their for'fr* 

fathers, they reproach us >^ith a uant of caodoiir, and'wften 

We Protest against tlVe supremacy of the Pope overttie Catfo- 

lie subjects of a Prutesiaut Fflhce, they frequently join Uiila 

bur pi^oteit. '^But there is hut only this uncertainty or i^tiOb* 

VisfeAcy ^o ifeotjsct'ved in Che present day, sooHSttfivgof tito 

-tiberbii^ 'ttM^Vs e)£i8led. The disputes of the iClergjfi miih 

\tYieir Pop^ 'kt^'^6 ihany Evidences ef this, truth,,. whUe tfi^r 

''*WV{Vef« l^iBVe^b^^ at ft loss to decida in what the JSpjlC'e 

^lVii&rHt>iIily consists. We are sometimes ^h^ckecl byihp.mirJ^i^ 

'i^oh ih him of the. names and attributes of Deity ; wfuUi.fLt 

^dthei^ times we are perplexed .by di&tincMous betweeo'thf iPeipe 

) 6ik#^» ttHM > *** bet w een bia^oendoel a» a< Fr itibe^ ^end l^' d^Qi- 

«^i»fis'air*ttead'of th^ Churcb,i^aiid thus ii QllteQ b«ppeiia^i:>tbfit» 

' ^♦^ew-woAife'oOBdemoifig Uitt nmtamteB on #hi€fhr be fnlUl^df 

'itft)teitttcr<5if^aoity, tlie Popedoi^ is exous4edb>-ir«fiimng( 

tbe^ ak) toikbei'fll^YBMri B«» wtnd* we pi4ff«tpftHJr tfdtSbtf U^r^V 
^S^tfm'dy^t'e^ <$tt^ Hie respectfve authority ol^ji.FSipef aMdnan 
Couiieltr. Bachiat<dlflM«ii4fiefMditbBlr4feefn'd«elitt'eils^ 
^tb^ tM Mfte^/' -l^bfii Council' of the subjected CtBuroli io.dire»t'< 
^'i^PAiatiUf-Hfitidf Of. forrUiis. tuftiliMslei H«tadi/to>4>6f'g)Mtded^ 
-i(mmiff*ni6 ttHf-^H^'Uhelt^n^' jdd^til5nt aii\l'ti9)y inalinatjlpiis,., 
by a .Council otf^ bis dependants, is an anomaly inKl^i^tttltt^' 
eqiiim0» ?fi m^KmiW'69kei' fl^iit^ enmHiaUinirmm.yfu . 
notbtn^-mefu than consiidcht. wiien hesAld^ tb«t tbe'very** 
deubt whether a Cpuncil b^gpfiitt«>)(;«tlto the'^op^ sttfetfis t'0 ' 
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fc*aBstirch, because it would imply the cootradictioo Ihaf tfcf 
tuprbme PootifiT is not supreme.§ Now, to what quarter wilt 
a Roman Catholic look for supremacj ? Is it not a Tact, Ihit 
the Church has always been at war within its pale on tbia- 
head, and is left to continue the warfare to the end of time,, 
without Ihe possibility of appealing, to any higher court thaa 
that which the question before us has already thrown into 
ungovernable confusion? Thus the succession ' of Peter i» 
reduced to something which cannot be defined, and an infaU 
lible Church, losing sight of its pretended original, has left 
-the seat and extent of its power In uncertainty. 

The Popes ot Rovb hatb eoNTBADictED thxis8BLybs> 

lAlDBT tAEtk cLAlltfa to IllFAIXlAlUTY^ ' 

' Representing themselves as successors to an inspired Apostle,, 
they have defined their oflice to be, the infallible government of 
theChurch; evelry instance, therefore, in which they have erred,, 
and openly rdti'acted their errors, interrupted, as far as they 
were con<iefned,. the succession contended for. The chain^ 
we might observe, is broken by the difllerence of any two 
Pontifis ;|| but not to dwell on the mass of error which has 



f *fht famod* Council of Constance, 1414, decreed itsownauperioriry. 
Bat in ttoe Council of fiaail, MSI, Pope Eugenioa IV. contcated the qaettion,- 
and though obliged to submit for a time, went «o far afterwarda, as at a 
Conncii called by himself, at Permra, 1498, in opposition to the assembled 
Fathers at BasiU u» eBCommttnicate the latter. They in their turn, de^ 
posed hiin^ though in contempt of their pretended superiority, he main- 
tained hia iwrisdietion over the greater part of the Chnrch. 1458, JEneas 
Sylvius ascended tbe Chair^ under the title of Piui 11* This celebrHted, bot 
unprincipled man, had been the champion of the supremacy of Councils, io- 
oppoaition to Engeniiis, bat tipod bis elevation to the ^Pontificate, prohibited 
all appeals to aCouncU, under the severest penalties. In t4SS, he publicly 
retracted all he had uttered in defence of the Council of Basil, and boldly 
declared, that as iEAeasJIylvitts he was a damnable heretic, but that as PiuS 
II. he was an otbodoa Pontiff I The Council of Treat Was marked by its 
deference to the Roman power, and though called to reatorethe long divided 
«nity of the faith, left it as disjointed, if not worse than before.-'— MbSHSiMr 
Cent. 15th, c. 9^ 

I Honorius wa« condemned by a General Council at Constantinople, as- 
A Hbrbtic and an organ of tbb Dkvxl, for favouring the doctrine of tha 
llonotholites » and this was not merely the judgment of a Council, for it was. 

itemed by the Popes Agatho* and Leo II. 
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'tbas been aceunulatiiig for Centurios, we may challenge our 
•oppooeots to eaUblisb by the agreement of bis own acts and 
•opinions, the infallibility of any single I^onti^^ who was of 
importance to the Church.* Scarcely any thing, hf it doc- 
trine or fact, can be proposed to the world sq nqtorii^osly 
false, as this figment of Papal Infallibility ; yet if the l^oman 
Catholic become rational for a momen t and deny it, he sur-* 
renders his ^\y authority for the peculiarities of his Churcl^ 
It is common, however, to neglect object ions of this kind to, 
the sacred authority of the Popes, and to look merely to the 
alleged fact of their succession as uninterrupted, supposing, 
that as JBngland is said to have had an unbroken chain of . 
Kings in its present Rojial House, there have always b^^n 
chief Bishops at Rome. — This leads us to observci 



* In the 6tl) Cent, there was a ridiculous hut violent controven»r con* i 
kerning writings which fovoured the Nestorian doctrine, called the thrkji 
Cmafterb, These Thrae-Chafters ^tM sometimes ottndemned and sometimes 
approTed; amidst which uncertainty. Pone Virgilius shifted si4es,no fewer » 
than five times. In the stormy controversy occasioned by Arius, Pope Lib»- 
rius was tike "a tree shaken by thewind::** In deference to the Emperor 
-Constantius,h« first ezconununicatedAthanasiusi but he soon revoked thia ' 
^ntence; yet, at the Council of Aries, permitted his Legates to sign Atha- 
nasius's condemnation. After this, he stood forth boldly in support of the 
opinions he had prosecuted, hut was s^on prevailed upon ta sign a«econd .' 
time, the condemnation of the intrepid AthanasiuSf He now iceised bolder 
than ever, efltcused his former conduct without admittinir a change in his 
opinions, apd promised to continue a higotted end pecsecuHngArian, but • 
discovering that the EBipejror had altered his views, he appeared to regard 
bim as the supreme guide of his faith, and subscribed to the semi-Arian 
Confession! Xastly, in the time of Jitli»a the :^postate, l|e r^tari^d agai^ ' 
taOrtbodosfl > 

In the 14th Cent. John XXII. malntftined opinions concerning tbt 
*' Beatific Vision,** which were generally disapproved. A Synod of the 
Galilean Church formally condemned them, when the French Kiqg, fatmself- 
« Romaii Catholic, sent him a copy of its decisions for hi« approval, 
threatening to burn him for heresy in case of refusal. N4>t possessing the 
courage of principle of a martyr/he acknowledged his fallibiUty, And whea 
at the point of death. In presence of his assembled Cler^T* be declared his . 
belief of the opinions he had formerly opposed ; and finally, that he a!|igh| 
fiot be deemed a heretic, submitted himself to the judgment of the Chiirch, 
whatever that might be 1 — See CampbelPs Lectujei. Lect. (if |Mps|^^jj^ 
C^)^ 9. Cent. 14| <FC« 
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That tbb svccesbion op tbk Popedom has frcqufmtly, 
been interrvptbd by vacamcier. 

If'bas ba4 itsiQler-rcgnums ; and if the decapitation of 
Charles, and the Protectorate of Cromwell, interrupted the 
regal course io England, the chain of which Cobbelt^o con- 
fidently speaks, has been coinpleleljf and violently severed* 
l^ben the power of election was coufined to the College of. 
Cardinals, delays became common, for without the stimulus. 
id speedy decisions which popular assemblies always possess, 
they were often occupied for years jn ailjustiog their coi\flictiog r 
interests, befctre they could agree on a head.-^ Yet oo sooner . 
did tbev come forth from their den qf avarice {ind ambition. , 
than the world was required to bow before the man^ whom I be • 
most successful politician bad im)V)sed on the others, a^mlh^ , 
out intemtptian, the successor of St. Peter!— Such facts speak 
for themselves ; lest, however, in this hasty sketch we should 
be tlio'iight-to omit what is most importaDt„ we add, 

That it^j^ w.viiB|io«fi o»«nPATiovs ava RfVAtaBiBs er tbb 
Popes, have iirrEKRupTRo their Apobtoltc spccession. 

Xf the |^r«tmM(HM Qif tbe Raman CatbAUc Ci^iiireb «er« wed^l . 
foiMMle«l, we #tioirid always see the reigning ^ntffi' raverenced 
by hi^ Clergy, and cooliujuing in U^e. p/^acicful discbairg^ ^ . 
has dfi^ till death natoratly temifniilcd- hh career. As tiie 
eart;bly representative of the AJ|migh.ty,. we could not es^eai , 
hifi deiAined suecassor to raise agaimt Mm the arm «f rebellion, 
and to obtain the awful destlqctiqn for himself by rufl^an 
usjarpjiUig^/> Yet th« Pippe^ of ftptqe Cr^quf otly ^ijjoyod tbetr . 
elevation as the reward of the exile, — imprisonment, — or 
marder of their predecessors. No History is ^taineid ipore ., 

t Thus after the.death ofriement IT. there ww no Pope/or liearlF thr^ , 
years. After the death. o.f"John XXI. the See was vacant for six qnonths^ 
and at the depth pfNicholarf IV. thei;e vas another vacancy for two years. 
When Clement V. died, their Eminences could not determine whethecto 
have an Italian o^ French Bishop, and therefore, left tbeChurcI) without n^, , 
Head for ^wo jrcai? agfiin j Sych.is the " due and unbr9kjen sycf^^aion,!' of 
thi'real nature of which Cobbett most likely was ignorant* 
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deeply with the crimes of a ruthless ambition than theirs-* 
No disputed throne — no hereditary quarrel of the dark ages—, 
no feudal horrors* when cveitj petty Baron was plotting his 
neigliboui's deslFuctioi),-^give to History such disgusting 
materials as tliey furnish : << InstrumentM of cruelty are in their 
habitationt ^Omy fowl, come not thou iaio their secret ; vni^ 
their aeeembhf, mine honor, be not thou united**^ We behold 
men labouring for yenrs lo supplant others, by-stratagems and 
crimes, whtph in the pride of success, they have not hesitated 
to avow. We ^ee not merely the Apposition of two or three 
men, but the Church, throu?.haIl i|s gradations of Cardinals,. 
Bishops, aad Priests divided, and arranged under hostile 
banners. The schism occasioned by one Pope at Rome, and 
another at Avignon, will always remain a disgrace to tha 
Popedom, and a refutation of its claims. A Papist may 
reply, that amidst all pretenders there might always have been 
one genuine successor of St. Peter— but we defy him to prove 
which of two rivals is in this sense to bo proferredj-yUrban 
yr. whom the Romans obliged the Cardinals to elect, or the 
Count of Geneva, whom those Cardinals opposed to Urban 
with the title of CIcmcDt VII. Bi^sides, after a long and 
violent contest^ the healing of divisions was frequently 
attempted by pronouncing two Popes unworthy, and electing 
a third, which amounted to a declaration, that during these 
rival PontiBcates the Church had really bfco without a head ; 
for upon what principle can the Church justify the deposition 
of any Pontiff, without a retrospective censure destroying his 
infallibility anfl right to dominfon I Now we think we may 
return to the point from whoqce we s^t out, and reject with 
indignation every argument for Popery, founded on a suc- 
cession, eecvlarf vidoue, eacreligiouBf €md mutilated ; and in 
conefuding, call the attention of our readers to the infamous 
manner in which Cobbett has managed the introduciion to 
bis History, or fable of the English Reformation. 

We hare already hinted at his dfsingenuousnes^, litid the 
saspieion of hostility to real religion under every name, which 
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li«iNi« pretty plaiuly exhibited in his attack on PrOlrsHdiiism, 
without the posscsssion of the faith or sobmissioo of a Roman 
Catholic. The infiilel poison of bitf productien ooosists ia 
the insinuations by which he aims to red^ice Christianity to 
Popery, assured, that if he can hant^ about tlie former the 
trappings of the latter-^if he can make -Ri^igioti accountable 
^or the abuses of unprincipled men-— he may sink it into 
contempt, and succeed in eraaocipating the world from every 
obligation to Heaven. Some men have become Papists for 
the purpose of having an accommodating Religion, but this 
R<'negad ' seems to describe Popery as e«:tentially and exclu- 
sively the Christian Roiigion, that be ma^ enjoy the high privi* 
lege of Infidelity, and have the liberty of despising all which 
has survived his desolating hand. If we were irot rendered 
ecrious by the thinly shrouded malignity with which he writes, 
we could be amused at the tender concern for humanity and for 
the honour of Religion, with which the awful consequences of 
denying the divine origin of Popery appear to inspire him. 
For instance, we are entertained with a most affecting and 
melting appeal to the respect we owe for those of our ances- 
tors who built our Churches, aud were buried in our Church* 
yard ;X as if we were called to pronounce their condemnation 
without allowing the possibility of a single exception ; a course 
of conduct which this Historian ought to know is not sanc- 
tioned by any Protestantant principle, though in a change of 
«i I nation, it is the necessary result of what has frequently 
been avowed as one fundmaental principle of Popery, Taking 
for granted the point in dispute— ^be pretends to think 
it impossible that if our faith be divine, the Rodmo Catholic 
Church should always and universally have preyailed, and 



t " Will they tall qi that all our fathers whn first built our Churehet, 
find whose flesh and bones form the earth for many feet deep in all the 
fhurch yards ; will they leU us, that all these are now howlinK inthe regions 
4>f the damned? Nature beats at our bosom, and bids us ibu44(FCt-Ull 
|ippiou9, the horrid thought/* &c. — Let. 1. ^ \%. 
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pv»e\y aaksv if we wiil dare to tell him tliat Cbtibt gave 
up the world wholly to " Autichrist" fur twelve hundred 
years. <* Yet this (he adds) they must do ; they must blaod 
forward witb bold and unblnshiog blasphemy ; or they mu»| 
conress themselves guilty of the most atrocious calumny 
agaiDst the Catholic Religion." Let. I. § 10. This is as much 
As to say, that to Biaiiitain the troth of Protestantism we must 
confess the truth of Popery, for h)B coo elusion rests on the 
presumption of an acknowledgment we never will make— a 
mode of argument this, which although he tias taken the 
trouble to invent for our use,, we do not feel ourselves reduced 
to the necessity of employing. He forget» that Protestantism 
is only ooe modiBcation of that simplicity in Religion 
which always existed — which was the original lustituUoa 
of Christ — though in the Religious establishments of Chris- 
tendom it was gradually obscured- by the impositions of 
abandoned Popes aod litigious Councils. But who can 
fail to observe in Cobbett's pathetic strain^ one of the 
common subterfuges of Deism— ^Ihe same artifice as has 
been successfully employed by Hukb and Gibbon — though in. 
the hands of such a maii^ whose grossness of mind and style 
stands opposed to the refinement and elegance of these writers, 
it becomes ihe most open to detection. The Romish Religion 
did not always exist— during its baleful prosperity, piety re- 
tired from its abomioations, and fiourished in retirement — and 
Christ in its present subjugation, is vindicating the honour of 
bis Oospel, and pouring that light upon the world, at the 
effulgence of whirh, such men as the writer of the work before 
us, are aoxiou* to fall back into the profounde»t gloom of 
former ^es. Cobbett's pretended concern for the honour of 
Christ, in his defence of Popery^ reminda us of Milton's account 
of Satan's address to the Sun : — 

To thee, I call, 
But with DO friendly votee, ftttd suhl thy name, 

O Sun, TO TBLL THIS HOW I HATt THT BBAM8.|| 

Another viow of the design of the writer may be obtained from 

Iha manner in which he speaks of the authority of the Ne# 

t Paradise Lost, B. 4. S*» 
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Testament. Charging incoasislency apon the Churcb ofEng* 
land for separating from Rome, bo asks, " Ho^ did we come 
bjf this New Testament ? If this be the book, and the only 
book which contains instructions relative to the misaas of 
saying our souls, it is manifest, that it is a matter of deep 
interest to lis, who it f^»s' tbaf tnis1)o(lk caiAe froi^ to Us, 
4iirough what ehmmel we received it, and what proof ste have 
of Its authenticity ?*» (Let.!; 5 t6.>-*^irftnswwto these ques- 
tions, we are I'eferred to a Council four hundred years after 
Giirist, and we are told, tbat ^ Ibr the authenticity of the 
New Testament, we have tie voucher other tfaab the Scarlet 
Wh9r§, and that Church, whose worship is idolatrous, and 
whose doctrines are damnable,** (Lei. 1. § 18, 19.)— Vfe can 
easily conceive of the triumph with which the enemies af 
Revelation will join in tliis conclusion, and most iionestly' coo- 
l^ss our unqualified abhorrence of Such attempts to degrade the 
authority ofthe Sacred Volume, to a]\2v6l witb the decisions of 
(klllble men. Our detestation bf this design, is onfy equalled 5y 
our contempt ofthe unfairness with which its itilfilment is plan* 
ned.— It is not the decision ofaoy Council that makes theautho- 
rtty of the New Testameoit bindibg upon us, and the proof of 
its authenticity is essentittlty distinct from every thing they 

• 

chose to decree. Wb know that the books we receive as. 
sacred were received without debate — were read and expound- 
ed in public as t>ivine — and Vr^re appealed to in alt doubtful 
cases as infalKble guides of faith, in countries and at a period' 
which must have secured their r^'cctiou if they had been false. 
To say that the only proof of their authenticity is the deci- 
sion of a Council in the fourth 'or fifth Century, and to say 
this wtaeit, as iti the present case, the appointments of such 
Councils are not 6bserved, is obviously to evade the evidence 
of a Divine Revelation, and abaddon us to that uncertainty 
which so many prefer t«. tho obligations of Relig(ioo. S» 
decided is Cobbett's Infidelity t 

X , t , \ li" . . . r . . . » ,• . . 

J. FL£;rCHEBy FEXVIEa, CHEST£B. 
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SATURDAY, JULY le. . 

IhE antiquity of any Church, and the right of thai 
Church to undiminished authority for ever, are subjects essen- 
tially distinct in their nature, and each requiring a different 
order of evidence. The onie is a fact to be supported by the 
Usual historical docnments, while the other involves a doctrine 
in Religion to be confirmed by an appeal to the Scriptures, 
or by the establishment ot a second supreme jndge in the 
performance of modern miracfes. Yet the advocates of the' 
Romish Church often seem to confound what in these respects 
ought always to be distinguished, and after supposing that 
their antiquity is enough to establish their infallibility, pre- 
sitm» on this antiquity in contempt of the real facts of history^ 
This is instanced by Col»bett with bis usual extravagance ia 
bis account of the Englisb Reformation. ^ Our ancestors 
(lie says) became Christians .about siar hmulred ytar$ aller the 
death of Christ. And kom did they become Christians } lf%r ' 
fif St pmnouiieed the name of Christ to this! land? Wh^' 
converted tbe-English from Pa(^(aiitm to Christianity } Sobm- 
ProUatami Saint doubtless, warm fr<ua a victory like Uwt of 
Skibbereen ? Ob, no i The woiic was beg«B| cmiiinaed, anil 
•ttded by the Pope^^ one of whoi^ sent ov#r soue Mm^ (of 
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wbom we shall see more by and by) wbo settled at Canterbury^, 
and from whose beginnings, the Cbristain Religion spread,, 
like the grain of mustard- seed, rapidly over the land. What- 
ever, therefore, any other part of the world might have known 
of Christianity before the Pope became the settled and ac- 
knowledged head of the Chvrchy JSmghmd,- at noy lafte nevf r 
had known of any Christian Religion other than that at the 
bead of which was the Pope ; and in this Religion,, with the 
Pope at 4ts head, England continaed to be firmly fixed for 
mn» hundred yeari,^* (Let I. § 1 1 ).—This9 indeed, is pointed, 
is confident, but is also waime. 'Phe date of Christianity la 
Britain is so remote, that there is reason to identify it witb. 
the Apostolic age. Passing" by -Ibe'le^eild^of Joseph of Ari- 
matbea, and leaving the alleged visit of the Apostle Paul to ouf 
Island, in uncertainty, we have thf testimony of the mostearl^r 
and respectable Christian writers, to the antiquity, of ouk^ 
Religion* Tertullian, Origen,.Arnobias,. Cfirysostom,. Theo^. 
do.ret» apd Eusebius^all mcntiop Brita^ by Q$ime,. as. visited 
bj thiQ.Qospel at an early period. Add to this^Gilda^ who, 
lived.ia^^^h Century^ himself a BriLoo^^as leflbehind bimi 
ifiej'ecgrdof wJiat.was^commoiU^ received in bis,day«.Tiz^ (hs^ 
the Go^el . was propagated in our land abiQUtthe timeL^of Ihf^ 
revolt of Boadleea,, which:, event took place A^0.. 6L,f— % 
Whether Paul visited Britain or pot,, we know th^t dMfing bi% 
inipirisonmen* at Rqme^ he^ wa^ aetive in dissemii^Mog.R^U^ 
giQlis. knowledges Uj^^r these cir<^omstaQocB, it is. pr;Qbalrite 
that the BritMf Ip [C|i|^bies,L who jrejre carried toBomei witli' 
Cacaetacus,, ;W«r» ipfitrae/ted. by ?a]»,Un the Cjbri9(m f«ith ;i; 
aiid.thal MM^^B|^qj#»JifhQ.vi;asr^tMMi04ntiial^.«ity as,tti^) 
fii^t)^ of Cftraotao]DU4...WM(Pl!$^p|iC(«li)tA^ 
iq^iat h^a^i^t-h This M A»oiMredb9^}th»Bri*isli Teia«lf,'i«rl 

f;^l■l ii' ^ I -•-■'- -ti-:^ <■! n-...u\..^..' t :...... , ■ -I I :-i.i'iiMii.> > 

-•• thMTil^^t. Etcl^s.' ilt4tl4iiitkt«>. StiiHngDiMt'* OKyhtes in^atittKSs^ 

t That Paul had intercourse with British Christians ha%t>eeQ ^njfotnred!. 
IroA tHe'tiue'tff PoMPoitXAtsiCMciNA.. ilie wife of Aulos Flauilus.- the fint 

. ■ * -J. ■■ ••■ •■ ■ 



%tefc* ct|>1i(ift meiiiioYi IS made ofBfennus orB^lLd» taa^ 
^ptftUnt Bntf successful agent in this great work. J TImj 
^m-lfitianfty ofl-ucius in the 2pd Century, is recorded by 
Bedej and of the success of this^ Prince, the most spleqdii 
tales have been written by others. The history of the Diocle- 
finn Porsecation-lhe'CouBcil of Arles-the spread of Pelagi- 
anism-.«n afford the mosVIegible traces of Christianity in our 
iSalrFoland lon^ before tile mission of Auslin. A learned 
irrelate of the present day, has numbered seven epochs of 
Iftetinciem BHtisti Church, giving ft a form aqd substance 
Withofatlhe labours of the Romish Monks. 

•*' 1^ 81. PauPs preachibg iii Britain in the first Century. " 
' 3. Lucius's prolectidn ofChriStianity in the tecond. 

^. The ©iocUtrati Persecution, which in the beginning oT 
m fotfith Centdry nlartyred the British Saints, who wer«i 
niristfaiKi drthe Chlirch in the flltrd Century. 
^•Thfe Counet! of Aries, at which were present severfl 
wrti^Bishbpii iii the /oiirflk Century. 
; fe.. The Synod of T^nilam, in the fifth tJenlury. 

^ The Synod of Elanddewi Brefi, in the rikh Century. 

T. The I'-eJectioli oTThe T^p'en-aulhbrily t^ The British 

.iSa^ AhaIIa laodedin Kent, prevaUed QuEfchelberl Ufc|M»^ 
^m «hrfitiaWtjf and aflW^hlttilHiJ siffctf6n ^ flidti^h^bert'ha 
the Queoa, ]pt it bo Kubsqnre^, w«s pirevio^sly aiCirirtw^wi 
1»*«l^ay« l»«a hi5r d^ Mfglottr ^«IS4fe Thft holj' 



^pyernor of Britain. Thi# W^if/iwnjtiwieiH Twita.; »pd,qo^ 

tiltt» •r9ie»Mw.alMil3f.AMMA.*lii'th»««»»BdBpiMte fr Tim- 1. fli, otafrAfeJ 
Jith Martial, who speaks of a Claudia tliat was married to Pu^lewi «ht 
Jescribet her as a BritisW ttHiy,..-**^* Anftaliittii, Ub.'w, »K. UghiA 
lAb.xi.Ep.59. Lib.4.Ep. l». • ^: 

1 fi«c tlM FlrotMtaBt'4 CatcchifB, by Bp, SoivMt. 
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ftDA devoted Monk fooo proved Uial. bU.zeal tp, cojBy^t 
Pttgans was oitngled with .$» ambitioo to ooorert t^e aoci^nt 
British Clergy, from tbeir indepctDdeAoe., ile sufvo^oi^pd a 
9ynod,at which be required the/a to copfbrin ^ t^e ceremooieft 
of .the Charcb of Rome, from wbiob they di^ered in several 
things, etpeeiaily on that cardinal poln^ the time for celebra-, 
ling Easter! This may appear to ovr readers a trifling di/^ 
ference, l}ut sneh was the importanpe attached to it in tbfit 
age, that it gare ris^ to the most . violent dissensi^ons, f^pd 
required for its maintenance the greatest independence o£ 
principle. This Synod was followed, by another at . ivI^U^b 
seven Qritisb Bishops were present, wbo^oldly an^LanaDl- 
ttonsly refused the conformity required, and told the arrogaul 
Monk. to his face, that they, would not ma]ke,bim tbeir Art^ 
bishop.^ Tb}isit appears Christian itJr^^as DQt only intro^ 
dnced befbre the Popedom cKisted, hot tiiat at the. period^ 
when Gregory sent bis emissaries hither, they were despiiM^ 
as the slaves of a foreign bierarcby, and doomed^ in the fervoMr 
of British seal for Christian liberty, to the same indignapt 
treatment as might have been eipeoted by. *' % setter-forth^pf 



■n* 



I Giraldiu CambrentU. ** But abov^ all oth^rt,' (uyt Vtbefi tlit>Ilritl«h 
^rleitt that dw)rtt in .West Wirfea abhorred the communion of thes'^ oqo- 
MMSSfaWbOTC all measure i at Adhblmb Abbot of Malmssvut, dectareth 
At large* in hit epittle tent to Gbrontivs Kino op Cobnwau.* where wmvAg 
•ianr other particulart he thoweth that if any of the Catholickb (for to 
lie called thote of hit own tide) did so to dwell amons them, thbt wouij> 

MOT VOUCHSAPB VO ADMIT THBM INVO THBIR COlliPANT AMD SOCIKITa BOBPOBB 
4WBT PIBST PUT THBM TO POimr DATS PBNAMCB,— VBA* BVBN TO THIS DAT 

<taith Bed^ who wrote fait Hittorr in the year 731) it la thb mannba op thb 
BanTAiNs to hold thb Faith and thb Rblioion pp thb Eifoj^isH in no 
account at all, nor to coMMtmiCAn wnrar thbm in ant thing morb 
«BAai with Paoamb. Whe'reunlo tbote vertet of Tali rssyn (honoured by 
the Brituint with the title of Bbn Bbirdb, that it the Chief of the BkROs 
or wisb Mbn) tnay be added : (wfaieh thowt that he / wiota after the conliBf : 
4>f Agsmr into Bni land. Bad Mt Ikfty, or •ixty yeart before, $» other* have . 

Wo be to Mm that doth not keep * . 

From Romish woWea, hit theep. 
With ttaff and weapon ttrong.** 
VMixeft Bifcoone of the Religtoii of theAnUent IriA % Shitlth, m^ y. es . 
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«lrM|>e Gods." 8ii)^po^iiig the reycreocA Joroiir aaaartOM 

a i^liog: of any valae id this coatnyreray^ what musk ^ • 

4itlik .of, those sbamelfsss advocates of Pofiery^ amoag wboos 

the noD-deacript Cobbetl has taken, his sttnd^ vho addressiog 

themselves to this reviereace, throw iho darkness of their 

impostures. over the past^- and nisrqptvsaat the oharaclers 

they -ihvtte iis to iiaitatd } loslMid of eliiigiag to Popory as 

the most anoient Aetigioo df oh r fathers, we are only acMog iis 

their sjptrit, and ^reading in ttieir- steps, wfa«i we despise 

aad) re;iouQce it. . And when we discover the cheat wbieli is 

M($Ml^todto be'pat-«poD us i». being 'called to follow the 

Anglo-SlaxoD cohyerts of Austin amidst the soperstitioos of 

Borne, to the neglect 6f those BHtish Christaaos whom tbeas 

BaxODS and this Awstin Opened in their .attempts ko {Mreserve 

their own aothority aad«aetona ; the generous ardou|r qf men 

vho feel ' the love of oevairy and ancestry is roused into 

iiidigilslioA, and if we moderale 4>Qr ocauore oa the Somisb 

Missionaries in the hope that tliey were nseAil iaaome respects, 

We ifeel disgnsted with the man who lands them as the source 

otaH the Christianity whioh originally shone on our land. 

W o . fa c t is better^atttbenticated than this, that when Austin 

attempted to establish the. authority of the Bishop of. Rome 

BO Britain, he had the Christianity of ceitluries to contend with. 

It^yviU appear jurprising. to some of our readers that Cobbett 

should omit to notice these things, and they will perhsjis be 

led io. suppose that he could be, in no degree, aware of their 

existence. Ignorance, however, cannot be allowed him here^ 

as. am .ezoP9e for. falsehood ^ for after speaking of our ingrati- 

tude to the. Catholic Church in his second letter, he adds i-^ 

** It is supposed by some, and, indeed, with good authorities 

on their side* that . the Christian Religion was partially in^ 

trodnced into England so eavQy as the second Century alter 

Christ. But we ki|ow for a certainty, that it was introduced 

cfTectually in 696, that is to say 923 years before Henry Ym. 

Iiegtta to destroy it" (Let. 2. $ i4.).. Here Cobbett allows us 
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AMDts, Midget witiioiit'»Altt9le''Milhorrty'#a t^ sWe^ pecsist^ 
In repeMmg- tfaem- («M Par«gr«pb 4d)« ReooHOTt . li« hati 
liMrmeHy mM • «1miI oikr ^xworcMibB fram fagtiiiw ' JMd . k«B« 
**ibegiMv, «emitliied,vMid«iMMI^ttB^opet|" Mdtfixi^r^>B 
e»niai0M«iifMil ^ Ihikf < *> fciii* <<^ y^wft«r<4be> Anth^of 
Chcwt^ -be^^eotm 'Uw«t>w> ib i4i t j of lEa^lAnd' 'evtr Juiia^ 
kaoNvn^Mj^fUievJiflUgMiiL UiADdlMt a>t|ie:^JwAdi#fiwbi^ 
Pope waH^y 4iaia4ii9e,pl«c«d^ tiYot bei»»iiio lus.8Q«OB4MetteCt 
and oan iM w f iii l i y ait aootbee .tiuing^ nUui .thtmAddenuv 
^xeiteMOBl «of «iMi< fiivt'oonpofiiioo. i^d a ;Uttk imkfi^tiA^ 
he gvvM -Wv vradit.ior.'^Mid' ifllUivHtfif . in > oHrv^&ig .,lb/a 
iate^rCbrialiMiHyi^MU-iJhMliiIwd^ear&lallbnrteck. H^Umi 

i^ffecfual itfVMNMMtion^ -a''d»aliD(AiMiMwbicb iM'^polhelMdl 
is easily •u*dc^sti>«l)4Niti||ie diiiaUtkal* fiitilgtji tffiwfaioliua 
«qiia1 ^ ibe idoefaerebdy ««i(}(b*wbiabte wri*CK ,Viia WnM 
^^ticrn ' df ' IMiJsi^n •'by 'Attfl|i» '«Mt parlia) iti 4ba samewenie 
th Wbiob'tbe'pi^«bfa|f'4tf 'MMrtter ilinkiriariat..!^ saytanA 
«ireti' tb'e tr4bin)p^'brneli|^Mi>iEl attrdajr, •aaa4iav^ te«aid tm. 
1)6 cjffeetiiaf in tfttt aeasa ef afypaiiliMiito (Mttlal, as laagiat 
stLth a' ^orlb(» ite this eAn-kieeeed in pabliidiiiiy biiiifalff4«iMi> 
•bracle: It is perfeetly lii^eroiis toi(kid-<{obbett.at6a«iiasi 
«lep, pdttderfng devouliy over fbe € a > <idy if ^ V« ft dW »j ^d« awtfi 
all fbe grairity df ^a hktm -wboia cidted 4cPdeaida'aai l att gai w£ 
etenkai ii^iere^' sti^mdgrlo ^dt^ttot^ialne Ibef iMMPa««^ 
distinguished tb6 day«^igMift<M4iidb tbedWHMof Orayary laiMft 
Adstin are posted. I^aa bim^Mrniog orer^lSire^'lMfgettdSy- 
and Histories— taistsKy'folios witb6itt^tt^Knber-*i>a0d'^l4eb «llJlb» 
anxiety of one who expects fo faie'MiTMby ••8ar«pfi|aaaiUti«>> 
sion of the respdctto be paid' tfaeselSahilft, Maaotiig tba pro- 
liabilities belonging to tbe Afferent «Yent»«bi«b'aii» ta^ r w N i w 
tllfiir days 10 tbe calendar iflintriou»-'«andilftemftitefa^rolbilii4P 

ITT ,.-",. H »' ■ — ^— 
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sla^, Mid blael^lettor resMrclif trrivisg «t the weighty coir- 
cliuioDf that OB the< od« day t^te^Pope might have given hifr 
•rder to Austin, and on the other Austin landed in Kent ; or 
** perhaps these may he the- days of the year on whieh thesoi 
Sreaft'beaefiiotors of England were born !*' If we eoald par-. 
Uoipate in the serioasness with which Cobbett seems to 
write,-^iC we were noi moved to langhter hy the irery contempt 
tiMe .fignre he makes--*we might piteously exclaim, Rut haw. 
ttmiul the nnoertainty in which all this leaves us t • Now w)iatf 
sbail we 8By< to the ma0|—<w rather^ what shall we s%y ofhim^ 
fiMT who ««■ st^op to personel alteroation with such a recusant h 
— «whatshall we say of the man whoadmits what he denieo, ao^ 
then denies what he admitted^ who aHowsyoa to have good, 
aathority for one sUtementir but still insists on another f Cas^ 
be expeel -bia readers to prove so easy of; deception that tbeyi 
will believe bn» oa aeeonnl of hif oo^fidepooi; where be doea 
not pretend ^ to any evidence ^ Cma he imagine that thejr will 
take • his. ansttpported assertions fbftriith ; and put down thOj 
CQDcessipns which trntb hi|s wrung from h^m,- to an eajcoiis oC 
candonr ?• Or are* we in spmo Aii^se Mfibev to beioM, that 
he does not- moa«. what he«ffirmB» jmm^ that what we arc^ 
exposing. ja jnerely. acoacessioD'fortbepiiqpppf ofj^etting^fidt 

' ft 

of ^ pretence, of which ■lO'MNie is drea^sii^fi ? Bat we are^ 
weacy of toaoking his ww^lBil* Mffli siibHf fage:^.ji^K 
iwentivB 4qgfspw^..<oaa> iaMgiqs^oonly pultfi^ies bis.absii07. 
dities «aipd< adde«Ur hi» shame^d We mnst jeikTt thn^<E.4*eu9. ^^ 
tbe4aris4on^*h<^h«s pornhased-onr^liiB htead*' MU'>9 oao/proye^ 
tfan&>.w#at(^ was fmr^kil'oefm e«isted»and*tl|At,wliet toel^ sl^*^ 
iia>th»<eei »d C p tt t Bf»t,liadlits>^ hUgUinipgii.^ {i^^m»)mff!^ 
elfgant^phMioXiMheiiixtb'i • . 

beeii-^Ml»blished«iof:agUm4r' Wfm^retioAiMJ^Si^rAfl&ffBff 
ing^ithai. the v^iielie^'ol^ its .chiims ■ ori§^n9lcd with tfenrji 
'VHI.?.. (Ppbb9H,tnrt»s,w:that'fron|. tl|.e:^«t. Rfoclam^Upa 
o^'€hns4 -^m «uff ehMres down to \ the ^^f ar 16IS^ ^ there was n» 
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RetigioQ bat that which had the Pope for its bead, ahdlhaf' 
this Papar snpremacy was ** ftmdif fixed*' umbng osfurniBe' 
hondred years. Now scarcely auy thing is more obvious iir' 
Che auna:ls of Knglisb History than the contrary. Fapat 
supremacy was- never firmly fixed in our fand— has almost' 
Always been opposed as inccmsistent with the'genhis 'of our 
Government-*— and from the time of Edward I. has beeir 
proscribed by our hrws, and its adherents exposed* to the- 
peoftlties of vindictive justice; so thM instead of opposition: 
to Rome originating with Henry Tin. the way to indep€n>> 
deuce- bad* been opened by the Princes and PaHtaments of 
former ages. From the time of Austin, undoubtedly, the* 
claims of the Romish Church <became notorious, 'and ambng 
many Bishops and the uninstructed crowd 'which follbwetf- 
them, were regarded with reverence ; but - every ond if 
acquainted wilh the firequent- disputes which were occa* 
sioned by the attempts of Churchmen to exempt themselves 
from all- obligation^ to a civil tribunal, and with the unsettled^ 
state in which their privileges were always' found.—--' 
Though the successors of Austin may be allowed' to have 
defended the jurisdiction of the Pope, it- never entered into UMf 
spirit of our political constitution, and was never icgtllf 
recognised as supreme. The first time it appeared in any 
commanding form, any way corresponding with the mi^esff 
6f its pretensions, was at the 'Norman Gonqaesl,i»the Seventh" 
Century. The Dukis of If drmandy sought thle sanetHNi of the ' 
Pope for his invasion' of England, and the Ponti# ebeerfoHjr ' 
blessed his army and coaaeerated hie banners ;* andthboghr' 
WiHiara afterwards manfully resisted the encroaehflitfnts of > 
Hildebrand, he gave the See df Rome an opp^srtanky t<H 
futerfisre with the affairs* of bis kiogdom. All %li^ ev^ts of 
bis reign manifested his deep anxiety to depress the Enj^slr 
«nd elevate the Kormana ; '- and in a short time, Ea^odis and^* 
Baronies, Bishoprics and Abbacie8> distributed ^aiboiig'i^b' 
Iforman dqiendaiits» trained to the meanest tnMrvMocf ' 
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of F«pqI. i^iitbaril^.HF Tbiit we perccm»> tlutt..lh0 itmnkref^ 
uMurktiiiie evaoto .)rbiob.c«otnbuted io Miegrowtii.eC;ftfmi^ 
CiOMottcism.m £a«|lakHl^. . werb dtaliog^iAed» by pDiltimA 
uiMir^iQUy aAdAftlioiiftl degrMtatiAtoiwidPapMI^ iaalte^of 
being kbe ioberiUiKe ofiSDgUBhaieDy.was^iveA tbem io orittl 
Mkl iDSttlitog exvbwig^Xor th«ir birthrigbtft And liberties^ . B«t 
noiHritbutaodiiig Miif^tbe CoMstiTiiTJiOMeev CiAllK«B»if) wer* 
TOled ia^AD Assemb1| uf.tbe BriU&b NeblUl; nod Pb<ehift« 
Under. Henry Uh by. wb«eb,fae gpaire a Dheek tb tbd j^tHNPsaf 
tbe Popejtmd his Miiittl6rB.f Tbey ai«a afi>rd' one {i^oof olT 
tbe tef ly existeeoK of ibea|uril of Beforoialie% aiia wiM nrt* 
to iUuslrtUe .tbe cooteatioii Wbieb id Mfeee dbgree wtis alWay* 
preserved btfliMAD itbe laws df B^gbatl, iod tbebiwsof Bemai 
Of»posttioii« beweverv to Fi^ ib)iiiDioti» and .tbe exevbitMil 
phUcBi of Ihe Keaftiab GAergy» beetaiae more obviAiM eod wt&d 
oeMfdi ttUdtr tbe ^irerolueiU of IDdward J> in a^ntibiftiig 
bite rei9% oar Atteiitieii is oalled to tbe stbMes «f Pun* 
iitiiiav) ' ^hieb teri* relates to tbe ebooiragenient gtvenj 
niider. oertaift eircmestamies, to Ihe Pai^al claims) wad wbittll 
lobg before Henry Vill. e&isted| was a trime at la^» Mli 
MoBifeby etyled tbe *^BBgUsb Jasliaiab^*' carried bin eppo^ 
siCbm to tbe Fojpe% aulbority so W, tbait wbeb oat^ bt^ 
suijeels prooured^ a ball ai fexoefliio«iDito«th»a against SAMbeiv 
beoirdared bins to be exeonied as a ireAtor aeeerdiaji^ t<i tbd 
aH«ieot taw. NotwitMandiDg tbe Weakoasi t»f BdwMrd 11^ 
bis Ptetiatneal eodtiaeied unodkiiikiDnislbgy attdbU dftpdsltiVUtf 
to tte# to Ronie was e un s ide iw d eae b( bi^ gluteal fikbll^.' 
£dwbrd III. ia'amwM- to aa ilMolent ueasage fh>i*lbe Pd^i> 
declared bia rcladiojess le bucel tier Empei^or <aifd itih rtttitW 
Klagi oa the 4eM of b«tlte>' nAber tbab snHiBn^ bik itfd&-' 
peDdenee ; and wben Urbao V. demaodedof bim tbe vassabige 

. ■ ) . . . I 

* Eadmer, in Collier's Eccles. Hist. Vol. 1. p. 830. 
♦ • •" rAapin^triiit.Heiryll. . 

» 2 
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vSliieb tfa« pasillaDimoas'Jolifi bad promtised)- be and his Par» 
Itament nullified tbe ignommioas grant of John, as void of 
Parliamentary sanetion, and contrary to his coronation oath. 
Id tbe reign of Richard 1I<- several addit,ional laws were 
enacted, among wbich the acceptance of a living by any 
foreign provision was prohibited under severe penalties, as 
weU as the importation of any citatiooi or excommunication 
on account of the execution of socb statutes. Beside this we 
may observe, that when Martin Y. in tbe reign of Heory VI« 
required the Archbishop of Canterbury t»seek a repeal of what 
becalledthe ''execrable" statute of PrsBmunire, the Archbishop 
vefused, and being openly supported by tbe University of pxford| 
the Nobility, and the Bishopsi tbe statnte remained.} There 
is another singular faet connected witb th^ history of these 
periods, which ougbfc not to be passed over in silence. Sa 
strong was tbe feeling of the nation against Papal supremacy^ 
tbat^ Parliamentary^ sanction could not b| obtained for those 
measures, 'Wbtcb-- the Clergy pretended to think essential to 
the interests • of tbe Church. Tbe most important penal 8ta« 
tutes, therefore, in our country, in favour of Popery, were 
fibtiiunui Tbe pretended law for coercive measures in the 
worship of images, 5th Richard II.— for the imprisonment and , 
burning of heretics, 2nd Henry IV.— -and for obliging the 
officers of Government to • assist the ordinaries in extirpatm^ 
bcresies, 2nd Henry Ti-^^reisbowo by Sir Edward Coke to have 
wanted the sanction of Parliament, and to have been nothing 
more than Orders ia Council, though fraudulently dated <' al 
the Parliament.'^^r These remarks will serve to prove, that the 
progross' of Popery in England before tbe sixteenth Century^ 
was far different from that placid and equable course which 
many Papists describe, till, according to them, tbe turbulent 



,t Betide tbe HUtoriant of England on the above reigns, see Blackstone^s 
Commentaries, B. 4, c. 8. 

§ See Mr. O; Sharp's Remarks on the Irish Roman CatlidUc Catechism^ 
Areft and App. 
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p«u3ieDS of Henry VI fl. changed the scene. WitbtbeTaete 
we bave mentioood before us, our readers musf be surprised 
that Cobfoett, in a bold and flippant stjrle, should pass IVoia 
Austin to Heury, as if in^this ■ wide ^ interval no enemy had 
stirred, and not a single syllable of dissatisfaction been whis- 
pered. The elements of fiostiitty had been gathering for ages, 
'and Henry, whose opposition 'to^Rome must ha?e been futile 
had nothing of the kind existed before, merely deposed an 
authority, the fiMindations ef * ¥^ich had been previousljf 
^aken. 

There is now another yiew to bo^taken of the Roman Oatho- 
iic Religion in England,^ pretious to^tbe period usually styled 
the Reformation, and that relates not to Its poUtioal power, 
but to the credit of its superstitions and dogmas with the 
people at large. It is, as we shall afterwards have occasion to 
notice, in achange of the Religions opinions and customs of 
tJie multitude, that the Reformation must most oarefVilly be 
traced, if we would arrive at accurate information on this 
important subject; and to this, 'iB'thtfintrieenih Century, we 
invite the attention of the reader for a few moments. At this 
time, the'' morning star" of our Protestant Religion shone 
brightly on our horizoa. John WiCKurrs, described by his 
contemporaries as a man of extraordinary genius and learning, 
pobliely inveighed against the « corruptions of the Romish 
Church, with the keenest severity, and most unexpected 
success. From; the Pulpit, and from the Divinity Chair of 
Oxford, he boldly, published .his oensnres, and had the satis* 
faction of behoktiftg^theif effect in^the triumph of the friends 
of primitive Christianity, and the confiiaion. of their adver- 
saries ; the venal Clergy were enraged,— the. Pope sent forth 
bis bulls,— 4>ut both the people and the Court had felt the 
irresistible force of bis appeals to Scripture and to fact. When 
sanmoned by the Archbishop and others, be appeared in their 
Court under the powerful protection of the King's son, and 
Ibe Sari Marshall ; and when he attended to the oall of Us 



diKsinies a soeend time, Ib^ CkiseDS.qf ^m^» w«al iff hi* 
train, h»d hit dJAapiioiiito^ judgea weni afeaM (o prosouiKift 
aay sestei^ee against bifli.: jea, wlian tbe dacroes which con« 
d^ronad bis doctrinea were sent to the Unijranify of OflLfi>ffd 
for pttblieatlon, the defender of this RefiNrner was heard with 
apiMTobation, and bis enemy obli^d to dMiifiltfiPom the nnpo* 
pillar attempt to publish the authorised ceaaoro of. hia teneta. 
He perse?ered in his work of Reformation tilld^ath pnt aa 
end to bis career, 1384 ; and aolhiog more is nec^8sar5 to. 
show the impotency of Popery at this period, than the faet, 
that Wxoidiffe died a nataral death, notwithstanding the rage 
o£ thai esmifty. which bad? sooght his desftrnelion, more than 
tbe. roia of any other niaa in the kingdom. And it will ddI 
bn aninalmelive. s)ko» l<i rf cnllaci thficonstruetion wbioh hia 
euemieispui upon his de«lh»|| w»d the mtiUgnity.and diabolienl 
ranoondr of) tboset fn^ljn^s, i» thefrent^of wlnch.at.tbeex* 
pkatiinn of nemrlgr h»\i9k cpntpiiy, tbetrem<iiqs.of tbisgcaat man 
y»r,t disi0Aerr#iE|, bnrnefl«i«n4 thwr'a^hea thrown into a river ! 
But theefitci^ of biA iabrnim w^eneyer deMroy^tl^ many: of 
the Bnglisb Nobility were decided' f^iandu of bis doclrtne» 
andiin tlm reign of Hefiry IV. tHe majority of the H own 
of* Cottmons presented' two potitioos t» the King^ complain* 
ing of. the Olergy^ and requesting indalgfenee tnwarda the 
disciples of 'fl^icklilfe, who were then perteented nndhr tlm 
name* of liollards. The alarm manifested hgrtbe Bishops at 
the inoreaie of these friends<of Befonnation^plainlyi prove thai 
tbeikr number most, h«fe been great, anditbeir inflneqceex- 
tchsivB j in cenfirraatioa of this, the werdi oCSpelman hajra 



B " On the day of St. Thomas the Martyr, Archbifbop of Canterbury, Csars 
Walliagfiaiii. a cfmliejiipofary hivtoiaan) tkfit Uttb:of Aq devil. «>flmr of 
tl^. Cl})9rchf d«ceiv«r of thjC people^ idol of heretics,, mirror of by^ppcrites, 
author of Schism, sower of hatred, and inventor of lies, John Wickliffie, was 
Br^voa mamDiJun jpdohb^ov Gam Buddcnlv attaflk withy^ipalfiv whwh 
s^zed ay.the iq^niben of his bpdy* wlj^Q he w«a ne^tdy/ a* ti\ey s|y^ to ypiplt 
forth his blasphemies against the blessed S^. Thomas, in a sermon wh^ch be 
hi4 pieparsd to,tira»l:h.t|iat 4it$i** 
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ofteo beeo qaoted^ that Uro men could not bo foaod in com- 
paoy, but one »f tbem was a Lollard ^ 

Tboogii Cobbett bas nak eotertaioed us with t fable for 

Ireland, by wbicb w«^ mi^ht learn tbat there was no Religion 

there till some drudge of Rome waa commissionc'd to prodaim 

Papal supremacy on its sbores^ be includes this country in bis 

{general remarks— puts Us name in the blazonry oC bis title 

pag^— and gives its Ro^ian CalboUc pof^ulation the fu^l bene- 

fii^ of bis calumnies, comprising tbem, we suppose, with bis 

wvCi^rm aeouraej,. in tb^ i^gregaite of '* sensible and just 

£'a«XNM«m,'' to whwD bis Utters are addressed 1 It iiay^ 

tMrofpre^ be necf ssary tt look for a nkomeat at the History of 

J^apal sMtborijty io that uabagp^f eounlry, where the deluded 

VMpmiHde. aret taogbi iMf^ we are anxious to mb tbem of their 

patrimony, and (beir all. 

Though Palladitts aod Patrick risHed IreVuad in the otb 
C^oiury, tbe Irish Churches maitttained their indepcodeace 
1^ the time of Ajialtio, as appears from the acoaunt which Bede 
b(» giv«n of 4aatip's proposal for a union. A^d tfaoogh Ire- 
1«mI vaa empbalically styled ''the Island of Saints," aon#of. 
itA wofthiea reoeiived eanonisation fitMD Rome till a ooa>pa*> 
ratiffflf reoeoA period. Aidd to whscit ift. waa> long a covipl^nt 
'viUl thfe mdvooatos. of Bone, that Bishops and Avchbishopai 
19W9B oonstitiited witfaoat any reibrence tothePttpeu THior 
have we an.y accoiAl of Romish YisitattenS) iDdulgfencieSf or 
Iieg^|inBjappoiotaeiits» till the ISth Geiiftttr]r«*« 

Here left the lirish Catholics^ who are lamentiog tboir depen*' 
doita on aoBngliahJGkMremiBi^tylaoift well tu, this period* ofi 
Xfkeit Hiatory> and' leaniy that tey might- o#vef baTe>beeBrin) 
aN>aBaa\ wiik Bomr^. ifi they Mad not firat he«n* insulted as« 
heaHKitu ndisgnmed as^nMD aad deliyomd by one, vhoiiad: 



5 Siee Henix's Great Britiun, vol. 8. Biographia firitannica Art. WIckliifb. 
eom^tfBccles. Rht. Vol. i..5«4, &c; Fox's MFM<VriiSin'B.<8. a. f. 

*« Uslier*tl>lftc<rarse^ fto. o; 8«iiid 11.. 
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-no antbority amung tbem, to another wbo sought some pre- 
tence at his hands, to carry the desolation of war into their 
homes. Pope Adrian TV. was an Eoglishman, and Henry II. 
determined to embrace every advantage which the elevation 
of a fcHow- countryman to the Pontificate was likely to afford 
him. He sent a Airmal embassy to Roipe, soliciting tbe sanc- 
tion of his Holiness for an invasion — an hostile invasion of 
Ireland ! Adrian, flattered by tbe recognition of temporal 
dominion whioh the application implied, and perfectly ready 
to accept any revenue which Henry was foolish enough to 
purchase for him at the price of blood, acceded to tbiS'Unreason- 
able request, and sent the Monarch the Ball be wanted. In 
this monstrous consignment of Ireland- to tbe lawless ambition 
of an English Prinee, we cannot faibto be disgusted with tbe 
manner in which a disposing right Is assumed without tbe 
slightest foundation, as well as with the characteristie venality 
of the Pope, by wbiob a revenue is demanded from the con- 
quered people. ** You have informed us," — thus bis Holiness 
wrote to Henry — << You have informed us, dear son, of your 
<« design of an expedition into- Ireland to subdue tbe people 
<< to obedience, to extirpate vice, and also to pay out of every 
<' house an annual pension of one penny<to fit. Peter, and to • 
" preserve tbe laws of tbe Churches of tfaat land inviolate 
« and entire. We, therefore, approving of your pious and 
'* laudable design, and granting yoo oar cbeerfal assent, 
** regard it as gratifying to oarselves, that yoo should go to 
*' that island for tbe purpose ^f enlarging the boundaries of 
^< the Cliurch, staying the progress of vice, correcting the man- 
« ners of the people, planting- virtue among them, increasing 
<< their Christianity, (fiiro Gftrisf«M« ReUgimm migmenio), 
** and performing whatever may promote the honour of GM, 
*' and the salvation of the country. May the people receive 
« you with respect, and revere you as their governor, j»ro- 
« vided ikai you preierve the right of the Churehee uwiolaU 
^ jmd cnHre, an/^ ike amitiiA peiuum to St, Peter be duly 
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" j»atd.''ff — Apart from the mean avarice \ybich this Bull s<r 
plainly betrays, it gives us the authority uf the Pope for sayings 
tfaat before this time, Ireland was oot a stranger to Chris* 
tianity, and at the same time was not subject to Rome. Thi» 
conduct of Adrian furnishedan excuse for any scene of cruelty 
and blood ; but since it was nothing to the independent Irish, 
Henry was obliged to wait for some favourable opportunity, 
wbeu amidst intestine commotions be might attempt bis pro- 
jected conquest. Such ao^ opportunity was soon aflbrded. 
Ireland was divided into several Principalities, among which 
^ras Leinsler^ governed by Dermot Macmorrogh, whose 
tyranny and licentiousness procured his ez.pulsion from his 
throne. He fled to Henry $ and solicited the aid of this Mo- 
narch against bis country. Aid was- granted, Ireland was 
subjected to J&ngland, and under these instructive circum- 
stances) beeamei for thefirst time, a Roman Catholic country \X 
—We do not repeat the record of these events for the purpose 
of inflaming national prejudices, but to show that every fair 
referefice to the Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, and the 
origin of Popery in that country, leaves the guilt of former 
ages unatoned for, and must expose^ some at least, of the advo- 
cates of the Romish Church to the charge of daily deception. 
Neither do we aim to make the present Catholic Priesthood of 
Ireland accountable for the criminality of those measures by 
which the way was prepared for t-heir authority ; but we maiu^> 
tain, that' so long a»tbey rest their claims on the history of the 
Irish Church, tbey remain loaded with a weight, which re- 
quires all the supports of^superstition, to prevent from sinking 
tfaem into infamy or oblivion. If they persist in declaiming 
against Protestantism as an innovation, and an encroachment 
on the ancient privileges of their countrymen, they must per- 
mit, or despite of their opposition, must have the mortifi- 
cation to see us lift the veil of ignorance, and point, in the 

ft Tmulmtiont of this Bull nay be feuml in Rapin't Hut. Lyttleton'f 
H«n. II. Collier's Eccles. Hist. Bp. Burgess's Protestant's Catechism. 
t Leland's Hist, of Ireland, vol. 1. c. l. 
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back ground uf their Ilistor), to tbo achieVemenls ofPop^jr, . 

as itself an innovatioo, and a tyrannical encroachment oa . 1 

the liberty^ both Civil and Religions, of Iheir forefathers. It 
cannot have failed to escape the observation of many of ouf 
readers, that certain Priests and Orators of Ireland, seem to 
regard their Country as a land which has always been sacred 
toRome,— asin the fables of heathenism, Cythera and Cyprus, 
lor iostant;e, were consecrated to Venus — and that for a Pro- 
testant to Preach, erect a dctool, or publish a Bible, Is lik» 
breaking through the defences of another man's estate, atid 
despoiling his property. They appear to think that Protes* 
iautism is a natiooat AevolstioD, and that it has an existence 
only in an iOTersion of all order, and contempt of ail law. So 
that if truth and equity were ever to resaoie their sway, tfm 
distribotioo of right were to take place, and the iron grasp of • 
oppression be shaken— Protestantism, like the demon of dia- 
cord, would wing her flighl-^tbe throne would be filled with 
righteousness — the altar blaze with devotion— and the Mille« 
niom of Popery commence! Roman Catholics wouM fiiel 
like the plundered poor, who hare at length obtained juatico 
in an uncorruptod court ^ and Protestants be doomed to tlio 
mortification of cheats constrained to forego their unlowfui 
possessions. But there is delusion in ail tbis-^the blindneea 
of exasperated feelijftgs<*-*for thinking what Ireland waa, what 
she might have been, what she ought to be, and may soon 
become, we are obliged to pity her as the victim of tytaaay 
under the name of Religion— a tyranny not the leis pitiable 
because it has been so long laboriously di^uised, that her 
ancestry runs tbroogh a long line of shivea. Tho Roniab 
Religion of Irishmen was the yoke of ait trbitmry tyrtnt, and' 
in its present diq'qinted state, is tbo^orfttefibet whieb remmop 
of their ancient bondage. And never will they roMmblo their 
ancestors, St that time when their Country won the ptoa& 
tppdlntion of *• TUlMUmd tifSamtt;* till they publiah to the 
world their separation from Rome. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 30. 

]d<irkir Yin. deserves no apologist. Tyranny, domektitf^- 
trvW, and Religious, gives its dark and malignant featurer 
to his character, and merits as mooh execration from Proiev* / 
tants as it has gained from Papists. But while the events of 
this Monarch's reign led the way to the Reformation on a firm* 
and broad basis, bis vices involve no principle of Protestan- 
tism, either as a source or sanction. Since, however, he was 
iBstrumental in effecting a great change in the Religion of 
our Country, the enemies of this change have endeavoured ta 
load the holiest of causes with the weight of his crimes, anti 
to sink the character of its advocates i& the infamy of des*- 
potism and sensuality* 

It has long been received as a maxim, that the cormptions 
of the best {hings are the worst, and it is equally true, that th* 
l>est things are most liable to be corrupted by base and un« 
principled men. The efibri to escape from the condemnation 
of the good by pretending to an alliance .with them^ and the* 
sanction which the perversion of virtue gives to vice, wilt 
always afibrd instances in which a holy and righteous cans* 
has to sustain the imposition of cdme and hypocrisy. Reli- 
giiMf in all its forms, must endure this ineonvoniaiioe > ite 
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principles vill often be misunderstood, and its rules misap^ 
plied ; while even in other oases, a comprehensive conception 
of its nature, may only make ijnposture more subtle and trium- 
phant Truth has been misrepresented by Ihe conduct of 
. pretended friends, whose misrepresentations have furnishefl 
the weapons of warfare to her deadliest foes, till shocked at 
the abuses under which she has been disguised, many aro- 
tempted to turn from her in shame, and abandon her to defeat. 
If, however, we admit, as a general rule, the unprincipled 
oouduct of men,, to form an objection to certain principles 
which they hypocritically avow, we launch ourselves at once 
on the ocean of scepticism, without a compass or a star. For, 
look at the history of human opinions in every age of the 
world, and at every form, of profession which. Beligionfaas^ 
asaumed, Protestant or Popish ; and misrepresentations, per- , 
versions, and abuses, meet us at every glance, repelling us from ' 
every point of observation, till nothing entirely free from objee- : 
tion, is left us to admire. But there are at least two considera- ! 
tions, which we ought always to take with us in reflections of this 
natnre.- The principles, which in some instances have been 
made to snhserve base designs, have in a greater number,, 
whe)re they have been conscientiously acted upon, proved the 
source of human order and happinessi Beside which, it is 
enough for the cause of truth or Beligion in any case, if we- 
oan establish an inconsistency between the principle avowe4. 
and the conduct adopted* Then, however bad the conduct 
in dispute, it leaves the alleged principle anexceptionable« 
and placing gnilton.the man> augments its weight in pfopor- 
tion to the excellence abused. When discussing the charac- 
ters of men who have been prominent in ReKgious revolntions>/ 
the Protestaht possesses an obvious advantage over the Papist* 
Me confhrs no supreme authority on men who have erred^v 
he does not hold his fidth in dependence upon a turbulent 
politi^sn, i^ho makes the doctrines he reoommends to others 
ioitrumental in the fulfilment o£his own secular prefects,— bul 



•Ills faith is to him the same as though it had never heen pn^- 
fessed by another; it :»tands « not in the wisdom of men," no^ 
-in their follies and crimes, but solely on the ground of diviqe 
injunction ; and in a personal reception of its immortal bene^ 
^ts. It mailers therefore, comjparatively little, whether 
the tenets he supports have been .professed by wicjie^ 
men or not, for the circumstances of their profession may 
• afford aid to designs entirely foreign to their nature ; it is iq. 
these tenets themselves that he invites attention, in thei|r 
accordance with- the rule of faith, and their legitimate tendency 
in the lives of the simple apd sincere. Now, let the Papist 
attempt to stand forward in this.onembarrassed andindopencjept 
form, and he wiH soon discover the disadvantage to. be great 
under which that system places him> which if it had not its 
piigin in .vice, .finds ijts atUtiiority in the vicious. Prove th« 
irroligion and vices of ik^ Popes, anjd the found^^t^on pf thp 
)lomi«b HKeligion is subverted, but exaggerate all that i^ 
-excepJUonabje in the characters of Henry and Elizabeth, .an4 
let the most violent exaggeration pass for unadorned truth, 
l^nd the foundation of Protestanjlism stands in the dictates (ff 
inspiration, and the right of private judgment. 

£vjents of the greatest importanee to the happiness of m|n 
<have often been produced by the instrumentality of those wiifft 
^ave cherished no benevolent design, but we.re hostile to (he 
good they effected. To refer all. this to the wisdom of <i^fi^p^ 
J*rovidencei and in ^electing the History of the English Reform 
Qiatioo as an illustration of the fiict, to find in the actiyity,o( 
Honry Yin. motives to the pio^s emotions ofJhumAlit^ im^ 
gratitude, may perhaps expose us to the derision of thescorner* 
hut will, we have no douht,.oorrespond with the habits o^ many 
of oar readers, i^enry never projected ao great a ohang« 
as he effected, and was decidedly hostile to that simpUcity o£ 
fioiship and those doctrine of the Qospel, whieh after bei^g 
^i^e^^d.by Luther on the continent, fonn4 f^ establishmeot 
4B our own land. Axai^ aU4he t^vbule^ce of hi«,pmioiu^ 
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«rbetber of lust or ambition, he was under the direction of 
ftn Almighty power to whom the glory of the Reformation is due. 
Those who acknowledge God in the ways of man, will cossi- 
iler the share of Henry in this great work, as the involuntary 
•ubjection* of an -enemy to the promotion of the cause he 
tiatedj and admire 4t as one instance of that facility in Pro- 
vidence, with, which the Governor of the world obliges the 
haughtiest monarchs to serve the interests of his Church -^ 
Papists may make common cause with infidels in deriding 
the Beformation, on account of the man who removed the 
polHical obstacles which stood in its way, but they mast allow 
OS to remind them« that in so doing, they fail to recognize thd 
Providence of God, in those instances where it t>ecomes most 
remarkable ; and afford one illustration of the manner in which 
Popery is an oblivion of Christian sentiment and feeling* 
To offer these remarks to such a man as Cobbett, would be 
to address a feeling, there is too much reason to fear has long 
been extinguished in his bosom, and would be as fruitless as 
discourse to a deaf man on sounds, or to a blind man on 
colours. Yet we add, that in despising the principle on which 
^ucb remarks proceed, he does more than renounce a distine* 
tive principle of Protestantism^ for he rushes into the dreari- 
liess of Atheism. 

'^ It is also of consequence to enquire how far Henry pressed 
the principles of the Reformation in his quarrel with the 
Pope, aad whether or not his conduct did not exclusively 
regard certain political relations? In ascribing the Refor. 
watioD to trim, and making it accountable for his crimes, it i* 
Beoessary to show that no disposition to a change previously 
existed among the people— that what marked the change ' in 
dootrine and practice was approved by bim**-and thai hi^ 
Aonduot instead of rising out of those circumstances, which 
afapt from Protestantism, were a disgrace to the Roman See, 
procaeded upon a studied principle of rebellion agaiost 
Pap»l rule, Bu^tbia is incapable of ihe shadow of proo^ W^ 
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liave clearly shown that the nation was prepared for a ehang* 
before the time of ibis Monarch, and we can show with equal 
f ase that he was no more a Protestant than Edward I. that is, 
|io farther than opposition to Papal encroachment on his 
prerogative was concerned ; and that nothing bot the treachery 
and duplicity of the Pope^ in political intrigue, impelled him 
to the steps he took. The Reformation, in those respects 
which render it most valuable, was a restoration of Religion 
to the multitude, but as far as it was the work of Henry Till. 
it was the denial of Papal supremacy in eontradiction to his 
wishes; in which he proposed nothing more than the removal 
pf a foreign yoke from his subjects, incompatible with 
their, freedom in his service. The Religion of Rome had 
become an engine of State— a part of the political machinery 
of flurope^wrought in opposition to his wishes ; and in break«> 
ipg up this machinery, as far as his own people were concern- 
ed, he did nothing more than prepare the way for the Reforma. 
tiou, properly so called, a work, which in Its length and Its 
breadth, his prejudices and vices, as well as the fame of his 
pontest with Luther, led him to disapprove. 

The history of Henry's divorce from Catherine, presents 
us with a most disgusting scene of clerical and papal chica- 
nery, itself a sufiBcient proof of the necessity for a separation 
from Rome. Here it may be necessary to remind the reader* 
that Catherine had been married to an elder brother of Henry ^ 
during the life of their father. Arthur the elder brother dying, 
^enry was united to his wjdow, receiving for a marrii^e so 
iincanonical, a dispensation from the Pope. Cobbett's state- 
pient of this case is shamefully defective, and is one strong 
instance of the eifort he makes to bring history by mutilatioaa 
and distortions, to aqswer bis party purpose. He entirely 
omits to notice that a marriage so much within the prohibited 
relations, was likely to be regarded as criminal, and manifest- 
ing an impolitic contempt for religious prejudices, was likely 
M JU consequences to iovolve the kingdom in copfasioo. Hf 
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^Its to inform as that Henry VII. was dissatisfied with the 
marriage after it iiad taken place, and obliged his son, as sooa 
as be eao^e of age, to protest against it, and solemnly to do* 
clare l^is resolution, legalljr to annul it. He speaks also of the 
marriage wit|i Arthur as never consummated, and repeats this 
p» if it bad never been denied, when he knew that every tittle 
of iBvidence belonging to the ease, is in favour of its consumma- 
'^tioQ, and tba^ the contrary was never supported by any thing 
ipore t^an assertions no better than his own. He also forgets 
•lo state, that thoagh a dispensation for the marriage was ob"^ 
•lAlped frpm the Pope, it was at that time opposed by many 
iOfurdinaJs and divines;* He evidently aims to disguise the ease 
aJB ftn or^iuftry 9^^> ipvolving no difficulty, and to which no 
fpbj/i^ctipn .cpuld be imagined, till the King's attachment to Ann 
3oleyn burst through all restrictions. A disguise, this, 
Yhjch can never succeed where any appeal is made to the ao* 
ihori^ of history, instead of resorting to the colouring of party. 
<' With this Lady (says Cobbett, speaking of Catherine.) 
^ko ^as beautiful in her youth, and whose virtues of all sorts 
.seems scarcely ever to have been exceeded, he (Henry) lived 
jn tl^ married state, ieventeen yeart, before the end of which 
.he b^d bad three sons and two daughters by her, one of whom 
99lyf ^ daughter, was still alive, who afterwards was Mary 
^jl^en of England. But now, at the end of seventeen years, 
heJt»ej|ig tl^rty-five years of age, and eight ^ears younger than 
ihe[ Au|DeB, and having cast his e^es on a young lady, an at- 
^^n/d^t pn tj|;ie Queen, named Ann Boleyn, he, all of a sudden, 
jplfected to belike ve that he was living in tin, because be was 
•^|3(k9^,ried Jto the widow of his brother, though as we have seen, 
Ih^ marriage between Catherine aud the brother had never 
(leeB .eouf^mftted, apd though the parents of both the par- 
lies, together yiifh his own council, bad unanimously and un- 
JuiitftUng^y approved of his marriage, which had moreover^ 



^ fiurnet't'RefQriQKtioD* vol. l. p. 9(S, 96. 
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been sanctioned by the Pope, the head of the Church, of the' 
faith and observances of which Henry himself had, as we shalT 
hereafter see, been, long since bis marriage,, a zealous defend' 
€rr' (I^et. 2. § 63.) 

With the beauty and virtues of Catherine we have nothing 
to do, but the iuddenness of the King's scruples and aversion,. 
WQ deny, as flatly contradicted from every quarter. In the' 
first place, we have already observed that his father, whether 
from religious pr^udices or reasons of state is of no conse- 
quence, pressed upon him the necessity ofdissoWiug the mar- 
riage, and we add, many of the nobility and clergy of Eng- 
land agreed with him, especially the Primate Warham. Neither 
is it surprising thai scruples of the lawfulness of Henry'A- 
marri age should have been cherished by himself and others. 
For when we recollect the superstition with which the rules 
of the Church were regarded in that age, and the explicit man- 
ner in which such a marriage as is now before us, was prohi- 
bited by the law of Moses, under the penalty of the curse o( 
Heaven ; it required a greater portion of insincerity, or libe- 
rality of mind, than this Prince seems to have possessed^ 
calmly to persevere in the face of opposition. Heniry it should 
also be recollected was ambitious of the fame and accuracy o^ 
a scholastic divine, and with this ambition was a close student 
and warm admirer of Thomas Aquinas. This *' Angelie 
doctor" had written on the impiety of such a marriage as 
Henry's, and since the monarch possessed a superstitious vene- 
ration for his authority, must have tended to divide and 
perplex his mind. It is not enough to reply that the mai^ 
riage had been regularly and solenlnly sanctfoned by A papal 
dispensation, for many maintained, that the pirohibition ol 
Moses was of perpetual moral obligation, and codid not be 
dispensed with by the highest authority in the tlhurch ; atid 
at the head of these casuists stood the King's ikvorite oraele* 
Add to which in regard to foreign relations, and in tli» 
prospect of succession t<^ the erov^u, these seruplet were likeljc 
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to ailbrd the maierials of dispute, both at home and nhtotk^r 
Vea, so powerful did objections- of this natore become, whetf 
political calculations depended on religious pefplexitiesy 
that thej were urged by foreign po^wers before HeQry mani-f 
fested his own anxiety on the subject. A marriage Was pro- 
posed between Mary, the daughter of Catherine, and the 
l^auphin or the Duke of Orleans; but the Bishop of* 
Tarbe, the French Ambassador, objected the illegitimacy of 
Mary, on accouiii of the illegality of the union of her parents.^ 
And whether this objection was sincere, oris to be considered 
the result of political intrigue, is of little consequence ; it 
proves that according to the prejudice of the age, great 
pretence did exist for dispute, and was, therefore, likely 
to occasion embarrassment either to a superstitious or 
politic, mind.- We notice these things, which are entirely' 
neglected by Cobbett in the plenitude of bis historical infor- 
mation, because, they pfove that the train which ended in the 
Reformation, was laid long before any of its principles entered 
into the thoughts of the King^ and his Ministers ; showing to 
the simplest understanding, that the divorce which is now 
charged on Protestantism, had its origin and supports amidst 
the scruples and cabals of decided Roman Catholics. This 
will appear still farther, if we recollect the influence whiclr 
Cardinal Wolsey possessed over the King, and the probability 
there is, that this ambitious Churchman, if he did not first 
suggest his master's scruples, encouraged them on his own 
account. He had been disappointed of the Papacy, and* 
in his disappointment, deceived as much as he had been 
flattered by the Emperorr His subtle spirit of intrigue, and^ * 
desire of revenge, induced him to promote a diflierence between 
Henry- and Charles, and to seek an alliance between the 
former* and the > French Monarch. For Ibis, nothing pro* 
mised better success than the divorce from Catherine, for 

t Bunietr Vol. 1. 97. CoUier*! Ecdes. Hist. Vol. a. p4 S2. 
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IM beinir Adnl tirftte BM|mmnv ^«m ««* Weag^f bitrt Mi'' 
Imt 4M«w vpMc-hM ptow^ ^i^bk Ito atl^lplMi** by a PriiMeM •# 
BwiiQel Be ttib is il riMf, !*» 4UMvh«MC!lf«ah««^c«i»<> 
SNterad htm Iftrirwcuist eitttnjr; an^ wbitber tll» faMvloiarf' 
ovigiftHNd witli' hiai obdoIv h^saoO'pMdgatfbia niftef^lfiMF^ 
il» [HMTm^tioB^' Ibiloffft bia tidkkntf MunAtMaA ioi bi^ m»ii iHa»' 
graor. Bob H^ waip iiait Woiwy *ia##iy^ ffaeficlpAte of iDiM^t 
U wbov tba riopoaiiWiity of tMi btmii belobgbtf^b^lbiie aofc 
i«a» i»Ub; Mm bfti* preifltffei«iMit«*ritflesUail«Bai beaateo^ am 
apmb in lb« ^tuafks^ tbtt wb«l#B4toaii-€«tll6lNrBpitco^aay oK 
BaglamK «iitti< Dbarc^bfe#titeii»« kol^ tbtf" Kiaig ftbevf MiistaiiMk 
i^ tbii9« MMamtai irfiMb UfMUlte QiaabHii{of: B«M»GaliNAk^ 
im.V» fMiatik day to eaMieaB't» infimMiiM^- Skiabwat!kb» 
pdiiljf offPbipB^'ailm^iaRdiaMriBiaitB'aofliistMfiy^ffiKr r* TbaH 
b»riiiIg|ibaial,«apMBe If Ibisetf l(^ febvdhii^ o# nnblf aoomMap^ 
lva-ilHil«A«lbiMi»«or ^ialy <Hia6iHi#<i*^ lli» mfambilitii oCbM 

QflfIl»dalHaioitfluHAia"it>rfflAiciM^thfiAlMMaiikAdliA IUafkAmM.4 tttk^ 
•MSfilWMvUia- Jtoebbi«b0|i piliMModl-bifltfWittvaipBytfiviir^u 
im iia M ay bia ilavHKg»! a' yiciOf^a* fii^4ihl»lai*s<0#eacl| aodT. 
ifbMhvas diilj^ MgHed aadaealed.by Uia milrM df^ailaMtfs oil 
fbe ebHrab»r Fitb«, B i a ha p of BaoboateiViafeaarNbaaaoMMr^ 
4bdiot roAwiagtbtii^opaarpaaca.' 4ftoa tba J^tfpn nveaalad tba 
auiao^boiKfHvcMltiOfl^iiiaioaly of JBagladdtbiiU>fSavo|ie^aiantf 
wmiiiwndik)«fia»Uioia dcibiiliainlt #ban aoyoar flDPMinaia<< that 
ia«rBii4^fe(h«ibifb,(ainaB9<al4iar,faiMiian6iH]Ki^lM^addai tbia 
Ddatavs'Of llio^kiabaDiiO|.wboaape|MilaUoo waauaoqiiallodraB^!^ 
■aaMtiaatbO'ttMlij^QwtfrMa' ]iawltbe8eglatitlto^ltearaed^^aM 
Baaan eaUMUa a*tboritioi^,Maba9.*#bibh'H vNMdMerdUkatb 
tb aalacb iBqr«<bob4d ll*lleaabaBtiai)>a*itti(ifvthar<kfeo«boo«i 
flAr<lparyveir aM* wooHli litil iiNie MatubbteBil abiba^^to^ 
4^>tiM»« af attttMbUtillf'lo'tife Bdbaibafibii^as* aCit tbrfblMf 
tukam&mikim*€M itotyi Wtf ooBtaaaEbpnufMbaajniftraiiiAMv 
IbMltaiMi tba«lbit>o^wbaKB»mattpM» i a H i a i < 'f>tby Bn atibii < i 
:|iBiio9i«r IM llBii** aflth^Chjitaolili Xb« llel^ MbmBm 
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if»l ftpplied'to the Pbpe to- dioor€9-h\ai lVom*hii Qlieeo«. 
wu a great favo«rite of the Pope, he was very powerfiH, theie* 
were many strong Motives for yietdiDg to his request ;. but 
that request was so fuU of injustice, it would have been s^ 
cruet- towarda- the virtuous Queen to accede to it, that the- 
Pope oonid not, and did not, grant it.. Ho, however, in hopes 
that time might induce the tyrant to relent, ordered a Court 
to be held by. bis Legate-and Wdsey in England, to hear and 
determine the ease. Befbre this Comrt the- Queen disdained^ 
to plead, andlhe Legate, dissolving the Court, referred the 
matter back to the Pope^ who slill refi]sed<to.take any step> 
t<)wards granting the divorce^ The tyrant, now become furious^ 
resolved upon overthrowing the power of the Pope in England.*^* 
tto. (Let. % § 63. V There aromany omissions here of -what is 
necessary to accuracy of information. The opposilion'Of tlie* 
Pope to the divorce' as slated by Cobbetl, i» without foundation, 
nnd the air of openness and sincerity which this writer gives to ' 
his conduct, utterly irreconcilalite with the artifice he employed^ 
ftom first to last Clement YIB. waa at this time a prisoner 
in the Castle of St. Angelo at Rome, where the imperial' 
tfoops confined him, with the intention of obliging him to* 
Accommodate himself to the wishes of the Emperor. It war- 
ito this state of captivity that he received the application of' 
l^e BngMsh Ifonavcb, and declared ki$ teadmem'to eim^flf* 
wUh tike reqmBt He^ granted a dispensation- or commiesionibr 
the process in England, and promised in a* short time to dis» 
^atch ft definitive BolL He however begged Henry to con*-' 
aider t^ delicacy of his sitnatioir, and not by precipitation to* 
involve him with the Emperor. He also suggested a- nea| 
nrtificn to snvehia credit with Charles, which was^ that the* 
French army, should demand the Boll of him as an. act pT 
public justice, thaVse-tiia eempliance might be excused under^ 
the appearance of coostraintt Afterwards^ having consultedi 
mitb some of bia Cardinal^ he proposed that. the procesni 
^lAinld miiclly frtoened in Sui^land, without any ptMcf^^ttnati 
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to him, till Henry should marry aaotlier wife, according to hlfe 
private advice, and then send to Rome for a Legate to confirm 
bis conduct! Hfhere now the Pope's love of justice, and 
indignation at Ihe crael treatment of a virtuous Queen ? 
How could the credit of the Hel^mation be implicated Itk 
tnoasures thus advised al the Court of Rome ? But here is 
^ot the termination Jf this State lab3rintb. Amfdst a multi- 
plicitj of messages which constantly pasted between Rome 
and England, it iRras urged upon €lement to appoint i 
second legate in coqjunctlon with Wolsey to try the cause^ 
^nd to bind himself to confirm their decisions. At lengtli 
Cardinal Campegius came with a Legatine Commission to 
England, and brought with him the desired Bull. *ttit 
history of this Bull is a singular one, unfolding the meanef^ 
duplicity on the part of the Pope. Campegius exhibited it td 
Henry and Wolsey, but could not be pr^ailed on to pfaoe ii 
for amomeiit in their liands, nor even to produce it before^he 
iCooncil. It was obviously ediployed as a'mere |flay-tliing, by 
which the King and hIs'Mitiister Vere to be amnsed, and 
trhich was to be destroyed the first oppolrtnnity. Attempts 
were made io keep the Imperial factioHMU ignorance of th^ 
inanner in Whicb the IPope had complied with Henry's requests 
Xt could not, however, be concealed, that aproc'ess of divorce 
ivas preparing in England, atid the Po|>e was, therefore, urgdll 
dn the sitile of Germany, to avocate the cause to Rome, whtiro 
the trial would proceed under the prepotid^f-ating influence' 
of the Emperor, and Consequently prove favourable to the 
Hotfen. At this time, the Queisn was advised by Campegius, 
fn'the Pope's nmme, to immure her^lf in the cliiiAer for life. 
8ii€b vrasthe benevolence hermisfortunes awakened at Rome*! 
Bat she refused— the threats of the Emperor became alarm-' 
hig^and the prospe<$t of freedom from dependants tipon him 
distant. -Under these tih)timstances, ^hb Pbpe regretted tfa« 
eommtsston he had sent tb England* and retracted the prohiiso' 
'wMctlt tontained. But the messenger wlio wiicHarged 
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vlth W^tn .re^.r^Utij9ii(» mt^ crosspd by others ttfua^ Ifie Kitys^ 
yfllfi whqi9^lip P9p.e ii9;9Q^i.a|eJy res^wined bis dissimulM.iou. 
#P^ offP^ WN^e ej»i9Qpr|igefi|lcpry t^y |iis |)r«pup /of approval) 
^opp A^«r tjbui^ t|^e cari^^r pf Jys ^p]iQ^ ypemed to have 
papbed i.U iefipiDatioi^j aff4 Wpisey a^io aspired totl)^ 
papacy ; byt (:je^e#t rwoyarejl, ^d projiab*/ di»|J«Wt?d 9^ 
^Plsey'^ poB^ifct, j(9]IQifp6t^d .dv»afle«tioo JU> {(997'$ paV8«.- 
Be /eceive^ ^Ive j>rotestatiQD of ^i« Emperor a^jButis^ tbe 
p^asiures io . a^^ilatipiy and so far dcvelpjpe^ hi(B trpacherj;« a* 
lo oblige Ihe.Kin^ Ip y^caU b» AjnbaMadors. Tbe ^Pmperpjr 
99nti9u^d lo press fcr .tb» avocatipo .of tbejQ^qse tp Uopi^ 
^pt the Pp4>pjivig 4^1ajLefl ip bppp qfjm^rmn^ ^*pn»9MP^ 
yrkich l*is st^p 9r«# tp |>eMeji^ M/ponftblbf j4egi|t«9i;QPlr 
ffepp^ ^|)f if A«?^i^atM>p lA ;@pg|%p<l, |M)^ bp iEi«iif)|l biinsfir 
^9f#V»ffl^ tp mf^xfkr*, aiM> ^itKMPPf .t*» pvliiBfi 40 |»U own 
fPurf, (;%i^pe||ip9, 9)1 n^pn^ a j^ips^jt w^ili? dppiV>a»Qt pp il|l( 
FpP?d90»i ^9fl^l»9llB4l {bip ipv^lig^MpP iP t^ ppi^^ wb«P ««J^^ 
tepc« IW 9|^>«gr«|, iPh§9 \9 too Wrprlsp p/^ fiv^rymCf k% 

^urfl^^jl M»? *i^»B««i^ m to9 fri)K>lpp9 pr/^tfxt jof JMpy 

^jp4 .to QteOT^ rtfl ywptiqp^s^iMjiawi «! iM>i«Pt W * 
ti^ i»em %mf\^ |hp.c^.9Mp» 4-PW i<^:Pwe;|xnf ^ ^mkf^w$ 
*9 fJRWIPWWPft^* JSwr iKf ^]^ qq vbM |prw«i4»tcwili» 

)A i^«8p «X^9|^ j ]^ ffP,^jrppf^ ^^('rie^APfiiAf^lKnMQAfMr^ 
irte»? dpli^^i^io^ vw fiPJRftlVWi IP tljp JP,p|,# ^41 J^ uj^pi,^ 

te* ,l>^ TO^ IP Aisgrsp? A *ttt>*nq»e«>^iijwv Tii^ i^^^ 

PWPV^JJ ftp ^Wr for ^hjipbu^gp Wi?«*PkPowie(J^fi,#nd.iuHi 

i|9t PP# W .WWi,«WefiH»iR|[ JM Pf PQAfiUll, W^jitf si j(pqi^ (tf 
. 5PQ ^ Af lftff«P^M»#W<lf 4^jtV0 :?4^^y» «iHir^ «| 

• Kurnel, rol. I. Bi a. lUpin^i Hist. B, 16, 
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from Cleaeii^, «as ^tmid^y^^nftt apd^t ^|i« ^wme time «Mr« 
f eqiurj aod &e|fi^. iJt w^iM ll»t b* dilfioiiU Ai> {NrflVfi, ibii 
libe ftirocoe (or wVi«Ji iUnry «iieci» fv«« p^ffM^f <ioii»i(it«iil 
with t|»9 genius and ip^ar«ot4sr^f Hie liiimMbiMiKiMi ; wbU% 
i»ocprdixi|g . U> . the ^^wt^% ^^ 'Wfafcii it w« ^fiinded by ibmij 
|Uip«o|^«tbQlifi(i4heiMilf0%it4iQuldo»^ iie opfMMii bgrAbe ^nN> 
limnptiiMO of \k^.J^4^ in Mpealing the kmW'Oi' 9od. fitotlmig^ 
|)#f«V^» is Ui!9r/e ^viwi» tbta tiM Irtitli ol^tbit «ligle«w«t, 

ft i l j^oftp \^ tii^fi*u«dAti0» for tb^ itiMtioDdif i^apal cnpiw^ 
ypiicjy.f? ft li^t? m«M«iiie, wt« IMi attii«bit«WQi8lb«r«^ 
irho vitb tbe gr«»t«»t #kbb4rne»c» of fi«Bf}'c sbMrftdtr^ |Mt» 
^Vf^ tbe l^aa Wir« iff bpii«^» Ihjit f)#«0 mtt nctkiiimktdg* 
tbe F<H[M9.meriMlK> vwMv^ bisbiHMll ^ At ibe liw^ tvbea 
Uu6 isam^ waf( ^yppi^icd lo |t(UB«^ tbef« »9 4H>t IEb« iH»til(Mibt» 
Ibat ^^A^rjr's »#itotiapf wirre <f «fDpi«l»)y ulidnnlpd ifom M 
^^•q, Hod tbat bis puifwias -iMivt l«»«trMigil5 «ib€i<«d t»iiiib« 
jinijt 4o4Mtj qn%vj9uraWe dfcbuofi ; lia^ bowet^tr fredy ifait b» 
IMlmLtt«f^4^«](pr<yrinat^(W ttffera sotbini^ All that we bteiw 
]re^*b««ii oalMtQ ii«|t<Mi» nepfffibke tbe baired i»hic^biit.ii(UM 
b^ffi gf qeri^ted aivqqg m^o i9«g«iad itofcther i« riisbonest 
tfMf^f mM Hi»o qUfhrreitRg'Nl fbe ftppr&pHetioB «f Mieir sin6i| 
9ffqi|ir^ipept4« pi^ajri«D a iftiriBioo pf tb#ir«wd|itorty, bl fbfo«f 
#f ^bi|t bpp b^iw tbe »^ct nf their «otMD(Hi boaliUty* Tbb 
Ji^forouttieq w»9, in lbi« respect, iba bipp^ itnult of MeesanM 
4mimo^^v\ totb9pmrti«9 woeeriied* Aol^ h«re vm i»«Bt tttooglf 
ipliffit Me «ltwitiM eflbe reader to tbe QtoeMarf distteoti^fl 
«i9b#MitMig betwoen wbut m^ IMiNoel and wbat i*aa M^iigtmmt 
Apj fori* of E^jgiMi t9 fliabe itK we} is a natiorH vamA 
gMar^llf bavePolitiofU iswmlioB* tbe oottnieaMei ifoottha 
ikQid«d ftpprobRti9» «f ooQstiMded uitboiitlet. Tbis l« ea|l^ 
mUsf Ibo 4MIM» wb«r» <M16 ibrm of IMigiMi» Md tbit: a« 
intoleraDt ooei bas been long eatabliihed ^ aod where ao iono* 
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^tfK«Q OB the ' Mlnl^lUiMil 'order, or^ hi otfMsr wordiy a* 
4inpruvemeDi or tl^iitesy ii a(teafi|>te<l. 8uob was the ease 
when the aothority ef Popery was threatened tti England.-^ 
Now it is obvious, that Ibe ehaeces amotig men to poi»er, «U| 
always be in liwour of "the previous order, and that they wMI* 
give little atte»4ioii to the iatrinsio excellence of any nev 
system of- fsfttb or oosduet ; so that it will geoeially be foond^ 
ibat Abey prooeed^ evea lp alaira ef EMigion, upon Political 
eonsiderations-) and thai all ■their patronage k to be aceoooted 
for upon principles to wbieb the cause patronized may itself be 
a stranger. Religion ift dettiae^ to winits way in the hearts of 
men, and the AeUgioa ofPrQ|es t »a t s, soagbl nothing more than 
the liberty of appealing to the reason and conseienee ofihe muU 
litude in opposition to Popery. But for this it needed civil 
facilities, and whatever werelbo poUtieal or personal com^idera- 
lions which induced tbe King and bis Ministers to open tfa# 
way for a ohange, the Rauoion tff f Ae A^/enaafion is essentially 
distinct from the polities of tbe da|, and no more accountable 
for the orimes of the- latter in its pfiftronage, than for emrs in 
the politics of wer aad eommeree. This is •the 'question to be 
answered: is there «ny thing in the Religion of Protestants 
whi6b sanctiooed the vices of Henry ? While to reply in the 
affirmative^ because it atood opposed to • Papal supremacy 
which happened to lie opposed to him, is to forget the dt8<i 
tiaotion between what is l^flUgjiwA and PoHtieed, and to con« 
found the nature of things with relations purely accidental. 
The inversion of role— the confusion of all order— and the 
oatire neglect of discriminating. principles, which Cobbett's 
vOBiarks on tbis.sttl](iect evince, may not prevent his popularity 
with a certain class, but must infallibly secure the contempt 
of men who think for tbemselives, or refteet for a moment oft 
the rationality of what they bear from others. The argu- 
ments whieb, in connection with this sufaject, Gobbett haa 
attempted, in support of Papal supremacy, do not require 
4Wieb attentioo in replj. JBe quotes many Soriptures 
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9pt$k of the unity of beli«v«rH,'«id tm^tHf tappos^^ thftl lb» 
only «Niy to preMrv* Ibis ooit««. U to bow to Uic Pope. " lloW: 
(lie sayO ia tbe Ibitb of all oationa to eootinae iu be one, ii: 
there be» io every nation,, a bead of the Church, who ia to be- 
appealed to^ in the tast resort^ aa to all question^*, as to alk 
points of dispute which may arise J' (Letd, $.80.)^ In answer 
to which he mny be told». that the head of %. national Chnrch- 
ia very drffereot firom the he^d of Uiewbole Christian; body,, 
and that even the Church of England doe^ not adcnowJedge 
sach a headio tbe King,, as be calls upon us toacknowledga 
iti tbe Pope f or il even this weve the oase,. tfan principle of* 
dissent would stil^ be left us, with which In oppose Duni^lvea» 
to his oondnstoBi. . Beside, is U not a ainguhirly compenditHM* 
vay, which tbia arbitrator has chosoo, to dispose of BllReli^ 
gioas differences by ereettog one syatenk, t^ whUkhe doM nel» 
Mietfty as the standard for nMokiud } What is tb »«• but Baying^, 
we care nothing for the nature joi Religietis failb» and if we^ 
ennnotr get aid .of it altogidthec,. lei n» b««e nuniforoyity o( 
some kind«*it matters not true or false— so that we may epcyipft 
all trouble concerning it ^ Thas to argue for Papal, supremaoy 
on the ground of unity, is first to surrender every thing worth 
maintaining ;, while to. call that Christian unity ^ whioh exlsta 
by a compromise of primitive Christianity, is a misnomer the 
■lost palpable and absurd.* 

* Hera we mav take the liberty of adverting to a circular lately addrcMed 
Hy the Bomaa Gattaolic Clersy of Cheshire to their respective flt>ckt. In thi^ 
we are told of the- " BABSovaor sacoaiTv,**- and '* cnmR or oirrnr,** to 
which many of theit *' DitsairriMO RasTHaBN** ara expected,, in wearineM». 
toreeort. IniPhatpvt of thecouotrvt we ask, have any cuneessions which, 
•aa eacoaraffe expectotiom of this nature been made I Why not publbh 
Slie reoord I And is it not stranfe that we only hean of these things In Ihe way 
of reference, brief and obscure ? Dissenters, we may add, howevecia some> 
Initanros, they have met with Catholics o» the broad gnoiMid of civil and 
celigioiis llbtrty, would nevev have thought ef 0ndlng on this hallawed spot 
tbe centre of unity In the standard of Pispal supremacy f and will no doubt 
aalt^ MsgactlbUy but 0nnly, in telling these candid and mistaken gentle- 
men, that the very principlce onwblch ttoyhave united with them Inthe- 
€ause^>f emancipation, will for ever forbid them to symbolise, in the leash; 
with 



|t08ition, Witlrwhrch tWff wrH«r Imb hIentMM llft^defimc••r 
Mp«r tyrsirtfy wHH (he faerrtism'tffsptre^ by Ibe lof oof libarly'. 
TWd PrfarSy it sfypvars, nlfimMd' ar^tfle •coodoct oC Hewf 
tfll. vofirared pKbficrjr t<f imiiltlfaalf Moaarck ; aiM tHavyb. 
bfs ctiodticr w(i9tfltoHkethby eKtffM»rdfilarf toNitytteiwardlB tianiy 
€<yftbelf speaks of IHc^r niffiisy- and-Dbancto of aofferito^^ io ft- 
8t>^, iw wlri«lr, kisifi^ Iris fttOMd altbfrfloily^bvflla^oftivttt 
listitin a«i4 pMipt ^>6i»roro tbeir OMMlaet (imraptwroiAlf 
«lehiiflM> the iMefoiiitt dTM^o ftamffileiis an^ Ibe RnaialftsiAlM' 
^m Otff sigMfv W^ to maf^'SUfi ** Ab, peopfoif Stig» 
iMitf, bow bttfV yetf bo«o deaelMd;!'' infteBat ffMMin«ii*foif- 
Wka io tiinm ob> that tb« awisa o(lrtaditn, ft» «»liiofanBriiafeio.< 
iMvftf bMil 8» hHig aiitaetodf m uvvnantliy <»ftr tftWoibiriw-te^ 
4MMWtosd»*pDstfll^ 8««ll< tbnao MoiAwaDdrBriara^ iMUi have 
•M bdbUB^tberi^Vof lno#led^^yatt«iiia»Ule XdtwmMfSlbm 
iomp#et jcm •esl'WUM^IfleM^ iii«whiehv.bMiiig^aiMiyQii»o«» 
Mtodlt^ ydw «MHI':b«ier'yo«^ ooMMryif'tt ^iwib im yonev 
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AFTER fatiTfog; Aowo tbat the first measuffes^wBicIf \e^t& 
Ibe rejection of P&p&l sdpreinaey in Eoglahd, were thoieof'' 
Roman Cktholics, and that a fair etamination proves them tc^ 
ftave been independent of -Frotestatittsm, and disg^racefuf tc^ 
l^opery-^the advantage of the former, and the crime of thd( 
kitter-^wcHfave dikposed of Cobbett's Aibst impdrtadfeahim^ 
nles ; and we need'nbt in Elafe justice to oar cause be mucfr 
Fonger detaiifisd by his dtstbrtions ofHistbry. Aftef; how^ 
ever, leaving the ' di vorce of Catharine, Ihe rei gh of If enry 
Till, is lAade the subjecC of four numbers, which' on account 
of tbeir irregularity and ihcoberency» might alikiosC dismay 
a respondent. Amidst many facts, sonle true and" otheril 
fklse'; some bearing oti the subject under discussion, others 
perfbclly irrelevant— aMidst incidental topics, some relatin|p 
to the generat principles of the Fopish controversy, otheri 
lleing nothing mtfre than an inAision of the writer's political 
Yenom— and aniidkt the most violent abuse, the most riotous 
and vulgar balderdash, by which fiicts are perverted, feebly 

moment presumed to^ be triumphant, and truth in almoslt 

w 
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•rery instaace disgaised— it requires great attention andP 

labour to construct and condense a reply. It becomes the 

task of the writer to toil through a mass of extraneous matter 

and reject many things before he can sa^, this is the fact, or 

this is the argument, bearing on the History of the English 

Reformation. Cobbett repiods us of oue«, who goini^ wttb a 

detail of grievances to his legal adviser, should mix with his 

statements, recollections, surmises, and allusions,, the most 

distant and uticofineeted,. and so Ofioaaifia iiifinite trouble 

iu separating his business from the vagaries of his ignorance 

and passions,, before a case4M)uld bamade out for his counsel^^ 

To follow Cobbett through all his wayward course,, and pre. 

sent to the public an exf^iDation of eyq-y tiling he has chosen 

to advance, would swell this work to an inconvenient extent »* 

while in confining ourselves to a Yindication of the English 

Reformation, it will be unnecessary to incur such an inconve- 

nieDO^. Our readers ivill easily perqeivey that in eo«BA(^i^a 

^Mk. the reign of Henry YIXX. Cobber's idiuse^ m»ijulj 

depends on his statejnents of the ^mAi^of Ijp whiQh.tke denii^ 

pf Fs^al supremacy was enforced j f^od of Ui^ m^asiire^ whicb 

^ere adopted Cur the suppres^op of, Mo^ui^e injstilutiqn^. ig^ 

Ei^iapd. The ob^ervatioii^ wbipH af^e every whsre profu^^lj 

fbcat,tered> ^n the impojrtapce gf Vopfiry,.U>.^ libi^rtie^ a«id 

happinesa of the vAtiaot^iU 09109 ifjndpf Tf|v^>? toward^ tb« 

plo^e of oqr uodertakii^. Our prej»0ji;ii,pi9qft|>er will chi^Oj 

regard what be has said on the fir&t of these sul\ject,s. 

After ^n account of the divorce which we have shpw^ 4p 
be partial and false, be thus commences lus third lettei;. — 
** N-o Englishman .wortliy of that pame, worthy of a niata^ 
wbieh carries along miih ii tmcmt^^ and a l99p of jftu^ice ^ 
BO real Englishman can l|»vjp coptemplated the, foul .d^dis^ 
jthe base bypocrisy^^ the flagrant i^}Ufiii9e, (^posed in Ml^ 
Xoregoii^ letter, without bloft|iipg fojr his eait«tr^. . Wha^ 
jian» wjth an honourable »ef)timent 141 hip mn^, h thorie^ ifhf^ 
4q9s not almost wish to be a /orHgii^^ r^ktber thftn be tb^ 



^^warpmtm of Cramner, aad Ubwj VUI, ? Ift ihem fodi 
be our feeltAgs aJreacfy^ wh«t are they Iq te by the time Urt 
we b^ve .got tbrough tbote BMoea of tyraiiDy^ blood, anA 
rj>bbery,'io w|iiebtlMdoeiis»wbiehweb«ve«lraady witaoitedt, 
wet© nendy a prelude ?>* (Let. 9. $ 79.) Tbie it mult bo ao- 
kaowledgod i» eonvewbat Waroikigi but not to my, that it ii 
impossible to fiod id CelibeU's o«o Hietojry^ miffioaerttflr 
juiftify tb^e violeol e&olaimitioos in particular 'OODAaelio» 
wttb the period be die^ribos-^^he otteriy flOU lo ideotify 
tbe evodte btld up to detestation %ith tbe Befoff«alsa» 
Ueolf. 

Hie very -logHoal atteinpt at Maeovitig for tbe iapreaiaey 
of tbe Fope firoea ReUgtoils oottsidonitioike, we bave already 
QMotiaDed^ and bie vemsfkB eo iU political interfetaooe ^itJi 
tbe KiQg^.are etpMUy proftNNid and eooeluaiye. Sirery ol()eo# 
UoQoothis bead, he treala lOltb afieettfd derisioa. ^<Ast» 
the Pope's iotAffereiiee wiibtfae««lfaortty of the Ktogoi'^tate, 
(be s^s) <tbe sbtto plea set op was, Hod is, that be diaidtd I9btf 
f»vetmH^twUk4kiJSk9t to whom belonged tbe -eele Mprfe-. 
"M^ with regard lo every <A<n^ within his realm. This doc« 
trioe, pushed ^ftefofi weald shut out Jesus Christ bim*d( ap4 
iMke tbe. King an ol\j0ot of adonrtion.*' This is the height 
of ig^rdity. If the King deny the politieal power of the 
?Qpe, be can never op the Auqe ground r^jecft tbe authority 
of Christ, in the Religion be has instituted. Aqd if the Kiug 
^ independent of pi Foreign despot io tbe governuMnt of km 
own sul^ects, hew is be to be viewed i» an object <»f adoration i 
But Cobbett adds •< fifpicitual aftd Ifmperal autburily are 
perfectly dtstinctin tbeir nuture^ and ought aotobekeptiu 
th^ir exeroise." Tro% yet tUs 4i«ti«etien will nov«r watvaut 
t pretension to flpiritua} autbprity la things lauvorol, and 
Wes at the . same time all tbe Pope's oliias to spintu^ 
fetation open to dieputo* Uomvritf i^iwltlng itAayMfen 
to % confirmed Catbpli«» we avow no More reapeot ibr CkHant 
%an lor Hfpry» And tf me uinit roM^sisa an laiUlibla 
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So an erring mortal, think it better to bow to oar own «•-' 
aarch, tbao tarn to a foreign potentate. And since Cobbett U 
fio-anxioas for tbe preaervation of unity, be night we think, 
easily make this anxiety an argnment for ibe Kio^s supre* 
Jdacy. Let him defend the Pope's autberity as jesaiticaliy 
as possible, etiH 4t is more than probable, that tbe Pope of 
Rome and the King of England will often differ 5 so that to 
presenre the nnity of the British faith, and tbe peace of the 
nation, 4t is most politic to leave the supremacy Ip the man 
who has the sceptre of onr realm in his hand. Here our 
opponent attempts to make himself merry with the indepen- 
dence of those whom he calls the « Prdtestant fieoCariaDs.>* 
^< While they cordially unite with the established Clergy in 
crying out against the Pope Oar ** usurping*' the King^ 
authority, and Against the CathoUcsfor countenancing that 
<< usur|>ation" they iake special eare to deny that this same 
King has any epirkual' M^emacff orer tkemaehei />• We ai% 
toM of the Sfpwd Of the Presbyterians -the Cm^ermce of the 
M ethodlats-aiid the ^Idsrs and YeoHy M^etmg of the Qua- 
fcers. And then it 4s added, « Strange enough, or rather 
jmpic4m» enoagh, it is, in these sects, to refase to acknow- 
ledge any spiritual supremacy io thdKing, while they declaim 
against the Catholics, becaase they will not take an oath ao- 
knowledging that supremacy^*' &c. That dissenters should 
irritate tbe spleen of this writer, in proportion to their Reli. 
gioos independence of secular power, it not strange, unless 
as a proof, that fa^ is consistent with himself for once; but 
that on this account they should be condemned for impudmet 
id opposing Catholics, is « passing strange," and may even 
aUrtie into surprise the reader best acquainted with his con- 
tradidtions and absurdities. Roman Cathoiies acknowledge 
ahead in the Pope, dissenters rejecting this, will not eren 
aeknowledge a head in the King, and therefore ^wy stand on 
isommon ground! Therefore on the same principle that 
Cphn^c^ have iieen e^tdoded the itonate, Plasenlers on^ht 
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40 be alsol This contemptible trifling with tbe sagacity dt 
liis readers, Cobbetl has indeed attempted to disguise by tbe 
manner in wbioh he stales the case, but a moment^s reflection 
en which must expose him to the charge of the most insulting 
artifice. He observes that Dissenters refuse to acknowledge 
the spiritual sopremacy of the King, that Catholics do the 
same, and that therefore it is impudence for the former to ob- 
ject to the latter. Bnt did he suppose that we should forget, 
that the Dissenter denies the supremacy ofthe King in matters 
of conscieoce, because he rellises to acknowledge any mch au- 
tikortty, but that the Papist doe^ the same because he does ac- 
hMwUdg€ 9meh an outikorify in the Pope f Beside, we may ob- 
aepve thai the Dissenter feels bound to obedience in all civil 
matters by the Religion he professes, but that the Papist may be 
bound !• rebellion -(as in the ease of excommunication) by the 
Beligioas authority he reveres. Let it be observed, we are not 
- ••ontendingfor the preservation of invidious legal distinctions 
belireen these different classes, our remarks solely apply to 
the distioction of those principles'^which Cobbett himself 
brings into hotioe. We have dwelt longer on this subject, 
than Its intrinsic importance, or reiatien to the Reformation 
demands; but our aim is to show the reader, that this vaunting 
HtstoriBD, whose three^penny numbers are to supersede all 
pabliahed Histories for the future, has in almost every 
cespact, forfeited the confidence he claims. He not only 
distorts iaets,'bttt mis-states opinions— sometimes attempts to 
di^oin immntable relattions, and at others, brings together 
the ant^odes - of Papists and Protestants.— He writes, in 
shorty Uke ene, who had destroyed every record of former 
4ays but his own, and who supposes that by ' some magic in- 
ioeocehe can blind the minds of his readers, and permit them 
to see, and that withont the powef of ooraparison, nothiDj^ 
but the pft4'®sitioo8 he ehooses to form. 

The otgeetions to Papal supremacy as a Foreign yoke, and 
JO iiilolerabla exaction on a natlion's wealth, are in tbe oexi 
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place, coDtemptuoasljr treated. Tb« degradation of sulmiis. 

sioD to a foreigner Cobbett affects to regard as IriAing^ because. 

all other nations have, been degraded in the same manner,, 

and Alfred, with a long line of Kings for nine biindred jear^f 

patiently endured it! An admirable argument this, for the 

uniformity and perpetuity of despotism I Doe^ not the reader 

perceive, that in every argument this man constructs for the^ 

Popedom, he iutrcncbes on those saered principles of liberty^ 

to which he professes his adherence, and without which Reli*^ 

gion is degraded into the instrament of tyranny ? Not ttt 

dwell on the appropriation of the wealth amassed by tlm 

Popes, which this econonist n^Sf ** w^ so.fnucb given for .tiM 

preservation of unity of fiuth,ipeaoe,<goo4 wUltUnd charity aii4 

Qiorality;" aud which ^ was extremely well iaidofit}" we mtjf 

just observe that this wea|t4s as drained from th« re^oaroes ei 

England, is greatly undorraled by bim. * '< Iftr. Porinva] (he 

tells us] gave more to f t r eig mmf in one mm^ y4wr thwi -the* 

Popes ever received from our ancestors in >o«r emtwm.^^^ 

Why /our centuries^— Thi« is m onrioos m0d« of eSLprassion**- 

But passing (bis, let os lodk at «ne or Iwo ioetnnoeB of 

P«pa1 exaotion. Sth6lwnlp1i». 856, wkw ob n visit io Aone, 

not only ezleoded the tav. oallnd.l'^e^r^MNM mer ail M» 

dominions, whieb had been confined to W«tsex -tad Mereia^ 

but. bound himaelf to tke mmiinl ^ontrihntioil «r tbi^ee: 

hundred marks; twoliundred of «hioh were ftir waxlnpqra, 

^d the remainder to be npipriipvinted to the Pape^ Mm 

use!* ^ur readers have not Ibfgotteu the dnnMuid sibieli' 

the Pope math) for a rewnne firomliolniid, w4ito be gav^ 

tbateoontry lo the aword-t When King John eeottived'hift 

orown from the /Pope's ];iegati}, he bonnd himself fo<p«y« 

3f#ar|y f«nt for his Kingdom of mm tboUshnd mnrln^ And 

in the reign of Henry Itl. it may ke ihowii that lheP6|ief 
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drew from 'Eng'and teventy' ihontand pmmdt annually. §—> 
JYumthe second year of Henry VII. to the rejection of Papalr 
authority b^ Henry Yf II. no less a sum than one hmidted 
and tvity »eveH tkouiand pounds had been paid to the see of 
Home for first fruits, pails, bulls, &c.t| In short, whoeveir 
reftects for a moment, on the innumerable and subtle means to 
>K'fa!ch the Popes resorted', and which they often most rigo« 
rousty pressed, for the augmentntion of their wealth, will b4» 
stfrprifjechtbat any mt|n cooYd put the fbreign expenditure Of 
a single 'Minister, and that of a Minister whose date waa 
brief, on a level with Popish exactions for centuries. The coral- 
motatlon of penance for money— the purchase of masses— 
the sale of indutgences — the grant of dispensations— the 
Popes' appropriation of English beneftces— together with 
annual tithM, annates, and taxes levied by the Legates, must 
have created a revenue for the aggrandizement of a foreign 
iespot, ^bfch' impoverished and threatened to exhaust the 
aation. For the sak^of exoneration Grom such oppressive 
burdens, the Keformation ought to bo viewed as a national 
blessing, securing our freedom, and augmenting our happt- 
nees, by every aecidental bearing it possessed on our political 
eircumstances. 

The abolition of Papal supremacy in England, Cohbett 
repeatedly tells us, was effected by *^ shedding innocent 
Wool^ f* and in confirmation of this, he has presented his 
readers with a highly coloured sketch of the imprisonment 
and exeoution of More and Fisher. These men enjoyed 
a great reputation, and the former especially was celebrated 
fon his learning and genius throughout Europe. They were 
both, however, at the period of the divorce, rigid Papists ; and 



I " Ip th^ xt\9p. qf Hffvry JI). \y the p^^AtA of CVufVb i^ene^c^. and bgr 
the escactions of the Pope, no le^s a sum than ' 70,0001. v^as sent yearly out of 
Saglaad ] m immense turn hi those days' (I Hawk. ftO)'* Burgess Cat. P. IS" 



■s soch stood opposed to the measures of the King, an^ 
jKod Parliament. We do not wish by a single sellable to ta»* 
nish their reputa^on for perseveranoe in the coarse thej^ 
believed to be right,.— let the Roman Catholic^ if he please, 
respect them as upright men, and lament them as the holieat 
martyrs l^s cause ever had-*-H-e wish it* however, to be recol* 
lecled, that the circumstances of the time, the tariv wbie)i 
political affairs had taken,, rendered it almost impossible for 
.them to allowed the merit of perseverance with*pt danger. 
The question- iiL debate was the source of sopvemacy ; the 
Parliament gave it to t^e King>but they- persisted in refusing 
their concorrence ;. while their reputation,. which leads us to 
regret their death, rendered connivance at their eonduct prcv 
portionally perilous. Under these circumstances) it was 
scarcely possible that they con Id remain in England, before 
the eyes of the public,, without endangering, the new authority 
of the King on the one hand,.-or their own lives on the other.- 
We are not, in offering these remarks,, defending the severitj 
of their treatment ;. our simple aim is to show the reader that 
as the abolition of Papal supremacy on the part of Henrj 
did not proceed, on any Religious principle,, so the support 
of this abolition, in the punishment of More and Fisher fojr 
treason, is ta be viewed entirely as a political measure, which 
circumstances were thought to render necessary.. They wero; 
BOt punished as Roman Catholics, but as contemners of the 
King's authority. Beside,, little personal hatred was ever 
manifested towards them ;. there is no reason to suppose that 
the King desired, their death, if it bad been possible to spare 
them without injury to the prerogative he claimed.- Fisher^ 
in particular, had deeply involved himself in the suspicion of 
encouraging the gross impositioa of the infamous Maid op 
Kent; who pretended to bestow the sanction of divine inspira- 
tion on the most violent opposition to the King, predicting, 
that if he propeeded in the divorce, he mmt die a mUam*B deatkJ^ 

« Bornet. Vol. l. p. 149. 
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Wbw ^e asky>9v1iat has the Protestant RbrormatixiD'— the tfefoif-' 
ttmtion orneTigibn— to do with this? Its principles and ttr 
ffttroeatte do not appear. The abolition of Papal supreiAacjr 
mi^nated ib political abuses, and the' King's supremacjr 
ftetame tio more a part of the Protestant Religion^ than th^ 
P9p^ had been. Xmidst inflictiotis of death for treasons- 
Hie Acrfonai&tlon was proceeding among the people In the 
dtscnssiou of principles and the gradual aabstitutiob of en« 
M^tened piety, in flie place of Ignorance and ceremoily.a^ 
There is, however, one subject of importance, which remains 
t6 Ym metitloned, C(>b1>ett charges aH the tyrannic acts of 
Senty oo Prbtestantsy'and wh^n iti his narrative 'he finds hioH 
self at a loss how tb mix< the names of Protestant leaders wttik 
AMds of envetty &nd oppression, he' no sooner flies off inta' 
dXdalU'ations, than fhese names serve him to point bis expres- 
ftlobs oT disgust and abhorrence.. Hence he never uses tlie 
mufte of Cranmbr When he is giving the history of More an/i- 
Vt^hef, btif itfter liienlioning in coimectioii with them, the 
AeMh of 'another Papist, ha says, ^ these horrid butcheries- 
iv«re liet'pctl'aXed, mind, under the primacy of Fox's great 
■srtyi* Crftonler, and witli the Active agency of another 
nrfHtPft, ntoned irbbbkas Cromwell,^* &c. (Let. Si § 98.) Here 
ft isiiiftttrAl to observe, that the Pl'imate ought not to be made 
^teeoabtdble for all thd Acts of liis Sovereign^ and- that he 
inight InKTt! opposed Hiese tragic measures In vaim And many 
<ff oar r Adfers, will pediApS be surprised to find that this is 
the rct^ord, df Which Cobbett oatfnot be supposed to be igno- 
itttft. "Crannter, as appelirs from a letter toOromwell, advise<l 
thst More and Mher ^outd be allowed to swear on thei^ 
'own ternis, ¥h\th mbre to acknowledge the succession ap- 
poitfted by the King, thotigh they refused to bow to his supre- 
macy ; -while of Crbmwen, More Mmself wrole^ that hr 
IMMyfltvwtred h^* The attainder and execution of tho 
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Gouotess of Salisbury, were both in their origin and proces**- 
far different from what Cobbett describes, but we presume 
it is unnecessary, further to expose what, better or worse; 
bad little or no relation to the Reformation. It cannot, 
however, escape the notice of Cobbett's readers, that the^ 
" rivers of innocent blood,'' with which his bewildered imagi- 
nation seems perpetnaily ' haunted, were neither sibed by Prp* 
testants, nor chiefly <' fed'' by the blood of Roman Catholics. 
In proof of this we need scarcely go further than his 
own pages. For in his anxiety not to spare Henry io the 
least, he seizes every opportunity of extending the amount of 
his atrocities, and in so doing, proves that wherever his Reli- 
gious prejudices were concerned, bis cruelties were unbound- 
ed towards the Protestants themselves. *' Though the tyrant 
(he says) was bent on destroying the Catholic Church, he 
was not less bent on the extirpation of the followers of Luther^ 
and his tribe of new sects." (Let. 3. § 102.) Now the rejec- 
tion of Papal supremacy was the original sin, the capital 
crime of Henry's Kfe, Jn the eyes of the Papists j and bis 
attacbmentto their dogmas ^d ceremonies in other things, 
wiis the source of his hostility to Protestants. It is nothing 
more, therefore, than hista^cal simplicity, as well as a distri- 
bution of moral justice to say, that in opj>osition to the Pop^^ 
be was not a Protestant, but that in his persecution of Pro* 
testants he was a Roman. Catholic—for let it be. all along re- 
collected, that from the Pope he had appealed to a general, 
council. Every one must perceive that the martyrdoms of 
bis reign could not consist of Roman Catholics, who had nut 
placed themselves in opposition to the royal supremacy, be* 
cause it was to their party that the principles and prejudices- 
of the King were devoted ; and Cranmer and Cromwell were 
always in greater danger themselves^ than on any religious 
pretext they could involve others. All the " horrid butcher^ 
ie&V of which Cobbett speaks, were confined to a few intenu- 
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•operate rebels agaiDst the King's power, while eveo during 
the primacy of Cranmer, Protestaots were brought to the 
stake, for teaching children the Lord's prayer,— denying the 
real presence— or po^essing heretical booktf! Much blood 
indeed was shed during this period, but when swelled into 
"rivers" and "torrents," it was through the agency of Ro- 
man Catbolfcs themselves, eager and vindictive in the extir- 
pation of wliat they called heresy. 

In this place, perhaps it may be best to call the attention of 
the reader for another moment to the character of Cranmer. 
And though we wish it to be carefully observed, that the princi- 
p4ea of • Protestantism are invaluable, whatever have been 
the errors of their advocates -^though we would watch against 
that- partiality which is wont to extenuate what is really re- 
pvehensible in onr friends— we do not hesitate to defend the 
Archbishop, ■ as in the present case, the victim of injustice ; 
and freely award him the praise of a truly great and good 
man. We are not to be deterred from rendering him the tribute 
which Religion owes- to his memory, by any ondl of the mis- 
cpnstrnotions, slanders, and falsehoods, which Cobbett has 
heaped upon it, but. feel relief and triumph in beholding him, 
amidst the wiokedness and dangers of ^is day, the dread and 
ahhorreoce of the Papist on account of his virtue. " The 
progress of this man in the paths of infamy (Cobbett says) 
needed incontestable proof to reconcile the human mind to a 
belief in it." And if there was a necessity of this kind once, 
ws may add it remains at the present day. But what " in- 
contestible proof," what pretension or shadow of evidence^ 
does Cobbett afford } Asserting the most revolting things, 
he-does not give a single reference— •nay— does not support • 
bis most important charges by any of the facts distorted in his ' 
own meagre, and unanthenticated History. Cranmer's mar- 
riage in Germany, while a former wife was living, is equally ' 
foilse and absurd. It is false, for his first wife died Jopg befboe 
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ii« removed from the iJaiversity ;.f and k U abswd, cioce be 
miM(e8.tbe Romisli law for celibacjf Ihe^tatyd^rd^Pr^tieitiamt 
morality! Beside vbioh w,o ms^ obaorffe^ that tUcMigU Cxaa^ 
.joier did oot d«eai himself under afly obligation to obaer«o 
the Religious prohibition of Rocae^ no sooner waa ^ law 
enacted in £nglaod against the marnas^ of paiestst than iB> 
the aingnlarly conscientious discharge o£ hia duty as a snjbject^.. 
he prevailed on his wife to return to hc^r friends abcoa<dt-«- > 
When speaking of his shfl|,re in the divovce^ notbing^can be 
conceived more disgusting thiw. Cobbetfa e^olanationa of- 
horror at conduct which was aMogetbfr «naaauming 9»^ 
open. The first advix;e which Cranaar gp^e the l^inf , was. t% 
4)onault the Unkversitieaof fiofepe, and be regulated bj their 
decision. Thia advice w«a eiHidid and moderiiltey botvayng 
nothing of tbe violence of prejudiee or aabi^lMi. And wbe» 
we^reeoliect tha^ the Ic^alityg, ornopalitgf of Ueniry't outfiio 
:agO« divided at th^t time ^be It^mi^b Cbaneb itself iIJa a 
very taM^ng e^eroi^e of c^odiBiic to fuftpeie> that Cranmer 
w^a cofseienlioos in deluding Uiq divocce pr(y0eledt J^n^. 
v^Mlt bta«llb0eqi«a9Hy did^aaPriflpalc^ in p rff ao tf a cing sta t s m e, 
4S9MNl^9*lheaap#o»tioi| M km siMerit^j. be eomsiprad i» 
any dsgrc» crin^ioal. im eondocl alsoi, f«faeti the tide oC 
X^ptHyoim tiii;oe4 against Aq^ 9oltyo mny; be ebowa to 
hfHPobise* gmlefiil a^d eomipssicuiat^ toianyida tfae uabappy. 
Aieao^ ggd bfiMM^QNOile to the priyroifte b^proflMsed.^ H* 



t See^trype** "Memorial* "Life, State, Story, and Martyrdom of Cx^a- 
jPBvr," poUisbed in hi* controTersy with Oardfner, 1580. 

( " I am in such a perplexity, that my mind i« clean amazed. For I never 
^ had Hn«r opiaioa in-ironian^ than f a«d i» her, wlmh-iiialreth neta think 
" il^t she. thoald not lie ciU|Ka>le....Nov I thia|& that your Grace beat 
f* knoweth, that next unto yo^r Grace, I was bound unio her of all creaturcp 
•• irrlnf . Wherefore 1 mo«t banMy be«eeeh r©ur CTrace t» sufl^r me in 
•• ikBdtt which both 0«dV Law, Nature, aQ<l i|lto her lc;Bdiic» hiadtth me 
^* unto i that is, that 1 may with your Grace's faf our, wish and pray for he», 
/• that «he aMty deelnre herself inculpable and innocent." Cranmer^s tett|7 
^t^eKin^. Burnet. Vol. ;. 2oq. 
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maDlfestod, with alMldaeas which booo equalled, his attacli* 
Aeotto her cause, employed, oven bj letter, all bit ivikieifce- 
to soften the aoimosity of the Kiag.; aad when be pronounced 
dhe sentence of <livorce, ^ which Cobbett speaks so oofairly, 
it was in cDOfiequeoce of the Qneeo's own acknewkdgenent 
of a pre-eeotraet, whi<:ii» tbo«gh it wa« no doabt wrung from 
her hj the terrors of her appmaebinj^ bte, deprived bim of 
every pietenee for ot^jeMing la the ^•ing*s wishesb The 
.obargea prefeered against him for perseentioa darnig the reign 
of his eapricious and baagbty master^ arts altogether incapable 
of proeC; and the manner id which Cobbett describes bia^As 
.abounding in the deatruotion 4>f Pfotestonts, is eqnailj con* 
tradktorjf and uowarrantaUs. At one time be is described as 
destroying all wfon diSecedfram him, and so causing ** rivers*' 
luid " torrents of iaaoeent blowd^ Ui flaad the It^d; but nt 
another time ^e viatims of thia uaagiuary tyranny^ are said to^ 
ihe these who were in agreement with him. In one place wa 
are taught <tbat the ReCbrm^^on was fed by the blood of Bo« 
nao Calbolicsy and are soon jpeqaired le believe, that it pros- 
pered by Cmnmer*a4lestructioB of its adberaots t The plain 
alata of tbeeaae is* that the greater number of martyvdoma 
under ttanry, were tlmao of ProtestaatA, which were procured 
bjr the activity of men who were in avowed opposition to 
Cnmnflf, and who publicly sought his ruin ^§ while iba death 
of such' men as More and Fisher wa| the necessary resuk of 
the King's own measures. If the cruelties of this period 
promoted the Reformation^ it was not by the death of its 
enemies, so much as by the display of their sanguinary spirit 
in the persecution of Hs friends ; in which the crimes of men 
weea made to aubserva the eanse they hated^ strengthening 



f Gsfdiner, BHbop of Whicberter, at tli« head of tmnv otbet Roman 
>Okitholf€« fc^resented, to Henry the dtnsenMM tpread of heresy on accomit of 
bit protection ofCranmer} and ta therhad Mcently procured the fiilldif 
X>OBnrell, they entertained stronr boyeft of attalninf the PHmate't ruin. Bui 
hXt snrcaaitr with tM King, laved Wfli. 3nrn^. Vrt. l. S88. 
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tbe opposition they were vainly attempting to quell. AbS' 
though Cranmer might have been disposed in the possession of 
power, to restrict that liberty of thinking and of acting in 
Religion, which we now claim as our unalienable right, but 
which in his day was recognized by scarcely any one, the tenor 
of his life was meek and tolerant. His kindness to his ene- 
mies was constant and almost unexampled ; and so accustom^ 
'•d was he to recompense good for evil, that it became a pro* 
verb—' Do my liord of Canterbury an injury, and you make 
him a friend for life.'|| In addition to his benevolence ud- 
checked by the enmity of others, that heart must be dead to 
tbe sense of excellehee, which does not admire his adherence 
to principle amidst great exposure to danger. Though he 
did not wantonly riskliis credit witli the King, and thoU{^h 
some may be tempted to -suppose that his compliance with the 
royal wish was carried to a censurable degree, the whole his> 
tt)ry of his life provesthaCbe never extended it to cases, which 
appeared to him to involve the least sacrifice of truth. He 
balanced with no commou sincerity his integrity as a Protes- 
tant, with allegiance to the enemy of his faith. And as bad 
men are often compelled to feel « how awful goodness is," an* 
to excuse their own vices by rewarding tlie virtue of others* 
Henry was constrained to revere him in his unprotected 
situation, and amidst the insincerity of his Roman Catholie 
courtiers, found relief i% reposing on his honesty. The Six 
Articlei by which Popish dogmas, the most offensive to this 



|. Of this w«hayeon« striking instance connected with the oppositioa 
mentioned in the preceding note. Two of the Conspirators against his ere. 
dit and life, were men whom he haft greatly befriended, and when over- 
whelmed with dismay at his discovery of their treachery, they expected 
punishment at his hands, " he frankly forgave them all." Afterwards he 
engaged in soliciting a favour from the King on behalf of one of his secre* 
acccttsers, and when the King informing him of the case, ordered him to go 
and upbraid the wretch, he refused to obey, as inconsistent with thefor^ 
bcarance of a Christian Bishop 1 To defame,, with such remorseless hate ac 
Cobbett has done, so exemplarya character, is to serve in no ordinary d^ree 
ytlie cause of the ** Accuser of the Brethren.'* Burnet. Vol. 1. 3%. 
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Prelate, Were Enforced witb*all the aatliorit'y ofParliatnenfy- 
eithibit his character in a light which challenges our respect. 
Ute ppposcd the Bill in its progress through the House, and 
tbotigh the King desired his absence if he could not comply, 
he insisted on remaining to vote against it, as the necessary 
discharge of his dnt> to Religion^ And since the ' design of 
Henry in this bill was evidently to save his* credit with hi& 
Roman Catholic subjects, and to check the Reformation, the 
decided opposition of Ihe Archbishop must have been con- 
scientious and heroic. We are not, however, we repeat, resting 
the merits of our cause on- the perfection of Granmer. ^e 
recollect bis rigour under Edward YI. and the temporary sur- 
render he made to his enemies before bis death, with regret 
In addition to which, his protestation in one place agains^ 
the obligation of his oath in another, when consecrated to 
the see of Canterbury, is conduct we are not disposed 
for a moment to defend ; though recollecting the per- 
plexing casuistry of the age, many admissions in support 
of his integrity ought to be made. At the same time we may 
observe, that to reason on^- this point with the advocate of Po- 
pery is completely ouT of place, since he is requiring on ou** 
part what has always been considered unnecessary on his; 
and objecting that to our principles which the judges of his 
faith bave defended on fbeir own. In short, the character of 
Cranmer, though it partook of humaA imperfection was sub- 
stantially formed on those principles which constitute the 
worth and happiness of society. He was one of the lights of the 
age, but shining amidst great corruptions, and transmitting 
his rays to us over a long track of time, and through a gross' 
atmosphere, he may in some respects appear feeble to our distant- 
gaze. But wedo not expect the stars by night* to equal the 
splendour of the meridian sun ; and amidst our present ad* 
vantages, which might prevent any excuse for conduct in our 
ease resembling certain parts of bis, he ought to be recollect- 
ed^as one of those orbs, whose glimmer thwarting the profound- 
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gibom of ifnonocc an»d supentitioo, wass«fetj to bewildered^ 
dittUitades. Any reader whd will take the trouble to aoqauot" 
himself with Cranmer's history-— and if he be capable of eali- 
xiiatiDgez.celleoce,hemast find the toil cooverted^o pleasure— - 
iriJl revolt at the ealuauiies with which Cobbett iuoUs bis 
memory ; speaking of hi m^ oo every oceaaioo,- in language^- 
which ought to be applied to noDe, but Ibe vilest refuse of the 
human race.- Betermining^ to involve the rfHMird of oor 
Reformation in the darkness of prejudice^ be met Craa- 
mer in bis way^ anlighteoiog with the radianoe of bk^ 
virtue the most evestfnJ crisis of our btstoiy, and applied 
himself to the tash^of defkmafcioii, with the same feeling irhicb 
leads the perpetrator of fiublie criaeii t# ecUiogiiifth, in the 
sesaon of his- depredations^ every light irith which be meets. 
The man who libels living worth is amenable to our laws,.' 
and so ought the literary assassin of memorialized excellence 
to possess the execration he endeavours to procure for others, 
—And as long as public feeling retains an attachment to^ 
justice, it is not thogibbetted felon^wbo will move our severest 
indignation, and> be^ felt to have iqjured us most deeply ; but 
ibe man who endeavours to supplant merited veneration by 
unfounded abhorrence ; and robbing us of those examples of* 
good, which history has liert us, leaves us nothing on which 
hMre and gratitude can repose in the memory of our fathers. • 
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vInE of the measures, most important to Protestantism, was 
the suppression of jMLonastic Institutions. It was lading; open 
the strong hold of Popery,, and destroying its bulwarks, and 
cannot, . therefore, be recollected by a Papist without grief 
fuid indignation;, while the Protestant bails it as a happy 
^venl^ which greatly contributed to tbe ^mancip.ation of our 
country from th^ most degrading system of superstition and 
imposture. Apart firom the spirit of dissension, the history of 
Ibis subject has unfolded scenes,, before which virtue veils 
herself and retires in silence ;,and the severest condemnation 
which Religion has to pronounce on impiety, is felt to be 
^ust,. and scarcely of sufficient weight for the crimes that 
invoke it.. 

It is unnecessary to detajl. to onr readers, the ancient history 
and general progress of Monachism. Distinguished by the 
unnatural, and in some instances brutal fanaticism of its 
solitary heroes, it rapidly spread into every land where^ the 
Christian name was professed. Then having become the 
prevalent corruption of Christianity, it drew intb it's vortex 
both, learning and science ; and hoasting of its cxclusiv« 

A' 
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potsession of all that, was valaablo to the world> left the wort^ 
a desert. Whatever was the desigo formed by the originaL 
Monks of Egypt and Paleatine, from whom the mania of this* 
superstition spread to the West, there can be little doabt of 
the policy by which the Popes of Borne were iodaced to give it 
every advantage ki ]&iirepe ;, and especially of the reasons for iU 
excessive encouragement in England,, first at the instigation 
of Dnnstan,, an execrable name in the annals of the English. 
Church* Suffice it to observe^ that Monasteries multiplied 
so exceedingly,. that the number suppressed by Henry,, is said 
to have been six hundred aod forty five i. so that independent 
of Protestant ofctjections, they most have been formidable to- 
an enterprising MoiMMrcb,, ambitious for fhe e^itension of bis 
prerogative. *' The great increase of Monasteries (Hume 
observes) if matters be considered merely in a political lighW 
win appear the radical inconvenience of the Catholic Religion,, 
and every other disadvantage attending that commomon,. 
seenU to have an inseperable connection with these Religioos. 
in&tftotions."* Xaike all establishments which stand in the 
way of public improvement, their prosperity was the prelude 
to their, rain,., and ^hen.they had become imraetfseiy rich and^ 
powerful, jealousy, was suve to be awakened,, and hostiUty. 
exhibited. To describe their supjiression as one of the 
common revolutions of time, and to account for it on general 
principles which apply to the decline and fall ofidlpublle 
bodies, . might be made an interestiog task ; but our present 
business is to narrow our views, and look to its particular 
causes in nelation to the sentiments of a peculiar order of men: 
Tlie Monastic establishment has fallen, and Protestantism has- 
Hoorished in. its place.. Tliis is the fact, the history of whicii 
we are briefly to examine,.with the design ofascertaining hoir 
for it discredits the Reformation of Religion among us. That 
the principle)! of ^ Protestant are subversive of Monachlsm,. 

• Hiuact c II. 



ikftirowad^ apd tuy diigiM* rapposed tobeimplMiailim 
<ip|NMitM»iVy U the Mibjtct In- debate. That ProttelanU were 
eagaged in the au|kpraHiioB of Jf onaateriM is dot denied, fof 
thlt tomjf have (»e6n i«. henenrablo agreecaeol with thetf 
iMinoiplea. Tbeoaly way «f aiaklogtho hiatory of Monastetiad 
an <ilijeetlotl td* P^eleaiaiflismi it by shewlngy on oakulatiena 
of oWil Md Religion* loteMst, that We ha?e loat by thehr 
^earnotioi*. C<ibbett baa boldly attempted this, though he 
tbio'freqaeiMy engages In Hi*4iflied qppeala to onr cempMaiom 
on bebaif of meiH whott he Ihils to nahe worthy of its eKet oiao* 
** We IniTe seea >theB,'*->**be thife eommenees hia tbnrlh 
kttef, -!»•«< We ba¥e aelsB then, that the B^fumaiwH wm 
Mgendeted in beastly Inst^ brought fbrtfa in bypooriay arid 
per&dy, and we have had soaefpeeimeiis of tiie.aefts by WhMl 
4t teitsed' inhoooilll Mood ^fer be shed.*' SA finis eot^dently 
advasieea, ad if he were going >oifor the atepa iof k flialiheMaAi<5al 
demonatratlbn, when e^^ery one wlio has foUowed biaiiy mtnft 
be aaittsod at' hia oodiptmeeney, atoddst tiraeontempihahie 
Inirchaaad by faiidt-e in eai4i partlonlar^ and diast ^epata 
Ibr additiomleriiora both of prc^<f7ce and pasaioa. Ha 
proeaeda to deioffbe bis Cbcttie: ^We ^ah now s^ ho^ 
it (the Reformatloo) devastated and pltodereX the tonrtlff^ 
Whatt poveffy and liDlfatiry It protfneedy aiad hdW H hiidtha 
fiarefbnadati^n fbrthAtpanp^fisnl, thitt dia^racerdliBnnortfR^ 
that fearfhl prewflenee ef ef ime of alt sorts,* which now 86' 
^llMtigiy marie the- ebtraetsr oC this nsttion, which ^asfbrmefe^ 
theland 6f tirtde flifld cf pletity.^-^(Let. 1 ^ m'O 

The irst iopid, ik'lfte celibacy of the Monkish and fXs aWftff 
4(d6Bei|tfettCCs ftt a -flood 1^ li^oeatiousness, iierer ezceediid^ 
^ipen peiliaps, in 66doni or 0omortah.^ *< Now tills ((3ob- 
feidlt says) is a rery important matter. It is a great laerdif 
^tteflVion, and fherelbrey we aaghtto endeavour to settle thf^ 

t If we mistake not, Caiidinal Pamiaiio ^U»hea a coiopjaim qnlUi 
. *«di^t, ctiiUl«4 *' Ooaeaiuui 1*» 
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'<luestioo ; to miike >iip our miniis completaiy'upoii it, before 
we procood auy furthec'^ (Let.. 4. $.123;) And afterwards 
ipeakiog of the ReformatioD he says, *' Of all : its ooiise- 
i^eAcee.tbat of iotrodueiog tt m&rrmd CUrgy ba$, perbaps, 
been the moat prolific in mischief (l«t,4^ $ 127.) How.- 
eyer< trifling tkis sabjeot> may tLlMnt appear to.somo persons, 
ivhomay be tempted ftodregacd It entirely as. an affair qf con- 
▼enlenee .or .inclination ; a little enquiry wiU teaob as to 
consider it >** a great Moral question*^' as .Cobbett states it, 
in.TolTing the principal causes of the political power and 
moral deterioration of 'the Rbnisb Glergy. Monachism 
oonid not exist without it li freed the Xonks, .from every 
obligation tnooneistent.wUh the ambilion of ibeir order ; and 
left them no doty to discharge, nor any pleasure to. enjoy, 
biit what bound them -to their. establishmeDt. As the policy 
of men eager for the possession >of power, and as the policy of 
Satan, promoting by bis infecoal .machinations the iniquity 
of mankind, it is u«riTallediri>ihe annals of indention. . Withi- 
out it the Clergy ^ight hsire s&ootified the mosi important 
rolationa of life« and ** all ^e;>chaiiti)Bs of fiither, son, and 
hHQithev,'' .wpuld have made them feel a coouoon .interest in the 
yictue and happiness of the laity ^ but the law which enforced 
thf^r (?elibacy^ independent of particular rcircumstaoces or 
personal inclination, poured contempt on the institution, the 
^eneiraMon of wli^cji is essential tp public virluo j; and destroy- 
ing Qvery bond by .wbich sacked. ipstructotrs themselves should 
be held, eroctjsd tbeip into a bedyj^ndep^ndent of tlie.domestie^ 
eijrU,. and i^ it is easy t^ «bov^, ifkQ.Rdiiffiout interest of the 
people. Wbateyier . may be said by it|)e:Mvocate, of celibacy 
on the, necessity xifjreeipg them fr^nji particular domestic 
and social enoumbrADQes, thp annihilation of a domestic 0h4 
^mfil INTEREST is». on. the prete^uce of multiplying their ofb- 
portunittes of usefulness, to destroy the motive to this end. To 
Ibrmaoy class of meu independent of the people, is a politicjal 
i^\], unfriendly to the libeiftles of a^s^Uoou Thjis ha» ^wi^a 
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ffurnished a great objection, to one for instance, of Cobbclt's 
.objects of' terror, '* a standing army j" and may be allowed 
to render us jealous of the power of any establishment, civil 
or Religious. Hence to form an order whidh does not stand 
merely on the calottlatlons oT wealth and honour, but in the 
annihilation of all natural interests with ofhiers, is to commit 
ourselves to men — or we may perhaps better say, to a factitious 
rank of. beings among men— who without the ties of kindred, 
or any -community of feeling, are open to the strongest 
temptations to despise and injure us. The affections were 
{;iven by a benevolent Creator, that in their tempered 
indulgence, and the consequent relations of \i?^^ mankind 
might form but one family^ and however separated from 
others the Clergy ought to appear in the elevation of 
their designs, and the fervour of their devotion, they should 
still be made to feel their relationship ; and be impelled 
by the constitution .of nature into the same direction, as 
their sacred obligations point .out. Particular affections, 
developed through a long train of social connections, acton 
the preservation of social virtue and happiness, like the 
power of gravitation on the harmony of the material system. 
But when they are proscribed, men are no longer like those 
orbs which maintain an equable revolution, but are in danger 
of resembling the comet in its eccentric course, and in the 
power which superstition has ascribed to it, of ** sbakiqg 
Trom its horrid hair^ pestilence and war." It will not bo 
forgotten, that it was by the principle of contempt for social 
obligations, which lies at the foundation of clerical celibacy, 
that the philosophical millennium of ^hich certain French 
Revolutionists dreamed, was to be realized ; and the horrors 
which their brief career exhibited, ought to warn us against 
every system to whicrfa it belongs. If there be any truth in 
these remarks, they effectively dispose of the contrast which 
Cobbett has formed between a married and unmarried 
Clergy, and show the insignificancy, in the present instance, 
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^T his list of obligations to dependaocoi wbiob domestic 
relatioos create. If bo could prove that in the pro|M>rtioB 
in which men are detached from others, they feel an interest 
in their irelfare, we might allow him the commendation of a 
conclusive reasoner j bat as long as the contrary is the fact, 
standing in daily, natural, and immutable opposition to his 
theory, he must be considered to have failed. It is not 
sufficient to reply, that the Ciergy ought not to be jconsidered 
as needing inferior ties to bind them to the people, because 
they are bound to promote their interests by the pecoliar 
nature of their own profession ^ for whilst the Clergy as a 
body possesses human passions, the natural operation of 
these must be tak«n into the account ; and the probability 
is, that when they are not made by their 'exercise 
to subserve sacred obligations, they will violently outrage 
both Religion and decency. This probability is not supported 
by a reference, merely, to the tendencies or imperfections of 
human nature ^ but by reflecting that all great cslablishments* 
however religious their pretensions may be, will include 
many who are influenced by secondary and unworthy con- 
siderations, and whp are incapable of being led by the high 
and holy obligations implied in monastic rules. To place 
such men under the law of celibacy, was certain to realize the 
disgusting evils which their history unfolds. To proceed 
with them on the presumption of their refinement from the 
dr^s of mortality, was to open the flood-gate to their licen* 
tiousness ; and calculating on a puritj in Sftonasleries which 
ought not to have been expected, to reduce them to an tnlamy 
which was never apprehended. Besides, in this^case, it seems 
to be entirely forgotten, that the social affections are the most 
virtuous, and capable of the greatest Religious improvement. 
However they may encumber a priest, by making him fed 
that be has many dependants, for whom he should seek a 
provision ; they call that benevoleoee into exercise, withoojt 
which personal Religion (if there coald then be «ii«b a 
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Wag) loses iu amiability and ralativs tnportaDce. Tiw ho\f 

teigns of the Oospd are fuiftlied to the greatest extent, vbeo 

its infloence is brought to bear on tbe camniOQ and laosl 

lAtimato (MMHMctions of man f and henee, when its Minislerf 

are felt to^be members of our families^ enlbneiiig their offiotal 

freeepts by ail the wioaiog aathority of the Parenty^ or tbe 

coaeiiiating regard of the Brother^ they are od every principle 

ef moral cnicnlstioo^more likely to be nsefnlrtban when inclosed 

nitbin the walls of a Monastery^ eat off from the endearmenlB 

of society.. By their social relationship,^ in fsct» tbe ^ water nf 

lile^'' is sent into the purest and most important cbanpebi, 

eircuiatlag. it widely witii constant * freshness ; while Mon^^ 

ehism may be eompared to an artUioiil reservoir, where it is. 

stagnant anil cormpt. These remarjcs^. let it be observed^ 

are. not intended to be applied to individuals ; fpr some 

pastieulae oases may be imagined in which ftelfgipiis obliga* 

Vioos.«ve inconsistent with the formation ef ioierior ties^. 

bat they tieloog to tbe state e^ society,, and the general 

tftndeocy of a law,, made without limitation,, for a large claje 

of men. If we should be told this is merely theory, we reply 

that tbe merits of this case, may be easily determined by an 

npi^l to facts.> Here we might in tbe first place, cbalif nge 

oor opponents to a comparison of their CMiftee with the 

eetivlty and deretedness of the JklioistaKS of tbe Protestant 

fteligion. Tbe Monks,, it is freely acknowledged bare in 

some instanoeB, as in the ease of Austin,, been laboripu* 

missionaries; but not to say that these instaaees ebiefljT 

belong to tbe earlj period of their institution, it is sufiScionl 

to i^beenroi that their aeal is in no degree singular or sap«rii»r 

^eii we look in the present day to Africa orHindostaa 

'Without being constrained by a vow of celibacy, how many 

Prolebitants are there, who though they do not equal Simeon 

Styfites^ in fruitless austerities, yet standing among the.igiflit 



t Thto celfbratM Monk IHetf thirty twi* eatbe to^ofa ootaam, wtcttp* 
•iuly raited from the heitht of e toSO -fttk. Inthii eebttme'ClSfflioa : 
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•Sdient benfeliictarr of tfa^bumkti rade, bxhiMttfadtfrfhe^i^ 
■etf.denJalr io'ftlbiost eqanlttrofAftSotis bf t^sk to'tUeti&s^Yei^ 
Unit gain to otbefsi Bot Id 'briig' ttiis 'sdtbjIeciYd aito'flifer' 
poitit, Wliidh 001' bwtoriatt 1ia^tib«HotiB]y andtuilairiy^vU)^^ 
vte inquire' wbat Hie cOD^heqitences Mof coAstl'aided teHHtiktj 
have been on tbe mbrals of tbe Modks,. and ttiir'sug^ Uiem^otii 
the morale of tbe people? 'Hi^re* Witb«ut d/tteoipttny a detfiiil 
of disgnsting facts, we may boldly 'challenge tli^ ddvOcsate oi 
Monaehi'sm lo meet os opeofy, and* content- oiii'selVea "i^llb 
Iris refasal of tbe challenge. ' Will be deny tbfit i'n prop6tU6\^ 
fo celibacy concnbinage prevailed both among Prie'sfs^'and* 
Monks ? t!an it be contradieted that when -married' Priests 
vere deprUed of their benefices, vieioua indulgences (Wero 
lighfly pnnlsAi^d ;^ti«y,thfttby8obaittiDgto a^taxFrtosIs had 
the highest'sancl'ion in the most degrading in tercotiri5e.'§ . Bew 
side, have not Monasteries been.«o.far corrupted tbattbeMad 
of F^pal power ba» itself been fttv^tche* ontt^relvriBr^rsap- 
press them ', while some of the firmest friends of the Pv^pfedoiii 
itaye loudly complained- oPtheir proiigacy ?|i . Have .pot £ogUah 

the world, it was fais^ favourite ennipk>yTnent to study different postures ordev«^ 
tton { and «0( ope oiccasion, a curious spectator, . after numbering inrintfs 
HVWDiiRO^fNi^jp^OK^r^ouR ]repeti,tions. at length desisted from the endless 
account. His life, his " celestiat life," was probatty shorteneil "by' an 
ulcerated thigh, ''l must not cohceAl (says Mf. Otbboti, In* bi» "Megan* 
sketch of the Institution of the Monastic life) a ^iece of ancient scandai 
concerning th6 origin of this \)lceri It has beefn reported, thai the devil, 
assuming an-' aVigetic form, Mnvtted hfm to Ascend,' 'tUitfiUJaiH into a flenr 
Dharietv T4i« saint too hastily mistd liis foot^ and Satna. seised tbie mpment 
of inflicting this chastisement on his vanity 1"— Gib. Declii^e and Fall, &c. 
vol. fl, c. sr. ■ 

• ^ rcitspcftce' speaks of one Bish6p, w*o boasted that he had above ar 
thousand Ptiests tfaft. availed themselves of theadvantafe of this tax.; and 
who stated* that it was his plan to demand the tax of all, and leave the 
iTnduigencc to their own pleasure.— Di'/Pagitt*« ChristiaViography^ B'.% p. Si. 

II For instance, the order of the H 0»fiLlATi wai «o remartcable for Keen*- 

tiou8nc»s, that Bus V. I971i suppressed it. Mosh. CeM; 18. c«f. In 'the la 

Cem. the most distingui^^hed Members of the Roman Catholic community 

'were most distinguished by the^r zeal in" monastic Reformatfon. At this. 

l^iodtbeBenediAines; whose order 'wm orlgaaaHy aweref wereabllflQdlo.< 



■'th« 



be labmitted to ajenvvatinx procai** lb/ Cent. 16. c. 3. ^"^ 



^nasteri w been oftin convicted of the most flagilioj,. qonduct?! 
Poes not the « Peniteutiary» of Egbert prove their anpient 
corruption, and if exaggeration be supposed in the report 
<«■ Henri's Commissioners, were the alleged facts of licenti- 
ousness ever disproved ?♦ Now the grand argnmenl for 
celibacy rs completely answered by ihe adduction of these 
facts. It is on the ground of Religious advantage, that the 
measure in question has been contended for, but histbry proves 
that instead of any advantage of Ibis kind being realized, all 
Religious obligations have been grossly violated; and thfe 
institutions founded on this fallacious principle have speedfry 
and extensively become poisoned fonotaiiu or nurseries of 

li*n«L'^-!».'K!^'«*' ""''" •*^**'* **» ^««*«* tlHln to c«npofc. Dr. 
tingard w.th high lltcmry reputation ha. .tood forwani a. theadvocfcteof 
celibacy, and ^e gladly avail ouweWe* of the poiht aod research of one.of 
h» reviewer,. " Eet Dr. Lmgard read the PfenUeoliary of Ai>chbitbop 

.. ffr^* *"* ^^^^ *^**'* '' ^^ «»» of *»»• P«ity of hi* Anglo^axoq Chui«h. 
aw not to bccrtdited that an Archbishop of York, wonld have raked 
^ together, for the edification of his Clergy sach a mass of evidence, if the 
^^ practice* *e prohibits; had not existed. Wheiv thefe is muchsaoke there 
" nrast be some fire. On a subject like this We cannot descend taparticularsk 
•• Suffice it to say, that there is no species of turpitude. known< to th» most 
|Micentiou8 of the Roman poets', or practised by the moat shameless of 
••their Emperors, that is not gravely enumerated In tMs Penltehtiary, and 
*|a suitable penance enjoined for it, correspoitding to the enormUy of the 
** offence, and to the rank and quality of tht-oflfender. 8b many years 
"penance was required from a Bishop for crimes not fit to be named. So much 
'*less from a Priest or Deacon; and so much less still from a- bbadliko; 
" or jiivenile' competitor for the sanctuary. Dr. Lingaid cannot imve hetn 
"ignorant of the passages to nrhich We allude. He has fre<iaently referred 
" to the Penitentiary of Egbert, and quoted It as oft as it served kis purpose. 
*• He is aware that ft wa» composed before the Danish invasioni to which, 
" he attributes the subsequent immorality of the Saxon Clergy and people.- 
" If decency induced' him- ta silence, why impose upon fats readers by 
" praising a Church where such disorders prevailed t Why reserve his entire 
•* wrath for the marribd Priests ? Why throw a v«il over excesaes. which 
" appear to have diminished amongthe Clergy in proportion as their manrl* 
'* ages, though uncanonlcal. came tobe nearly universal )*' Dr.Lingsrd^peaks 
of the PuiftTY of double monasteries, in which a convent of Mdnks or Cononi 
was annexed to a nunnery, and subjected to an Abbess i .aadisays,. that thf 
■onastery of Coldingham alons forms an exception. The Reviewer observe* 

•cba 
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«c«i To derend them on such a principle, after" ft has beei^> 
tried for a long time, aod on a \vide scale, betrays equal 
i^DOrance of human Daturei. and contempt for the testfrnony. 
of History. 

To return^ to Cobbett. Having dismissed this trooBtesome 
topic, we are next entertained with some pointless criticisms'- 
on Hume, whose composition it is at length discovered^, ts s& 
twurbaroas as never to have been exceeded by illiterate 'Monks.'. 
Thee follows a long quotation from. Bishop Tanner, 'witb^ 
whom Hume is confronted for a moment, ^and finally dbpatctu- 
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*<'The faardibBaA of thkiaaatrtion excitci, -me tnuftleonTni, blii UUMmiVlkji 
**J>r. LingMd is not noftcqutinted with an undent tract attributed to* 
** B«de, from which it plainly appean, thai praeticet the most repuf aant to 
*' monastic pttrity^ WjDffe not unknown among the female inmate* of the 
**■ Smma cloitltri* Ha ift annr* thni nnnnctiea wciwconveMed into Brothelti 
*'byidmeof the Anglo-Bason JPriocet. and that iofanticida wnano uBfre-. 
"^quMit coBseqoence of thU prettitutioa. St. Boniface reproaehea £thelbald 
'* of ll«tcla with hiolikeitittism i and idd; *■ Qnod^oc scelu&maxime cam 
**«aai I'lumiii innt^ot anMUUna Pao viaaimBm per aaonaiteria cook 
*' niMinB ait.' The whole nation of the Angles^ be tuluoini, imitate thidi 
** dmrereign in hi« wickedaeH, and this general depravitF lead* to the 
'*fraqtaent commiMiOR of' child murder;. 'quia dum illc meretrlces aire 
**a«Ctt)aresr Mvs MOHananiAiiia. male conceptas sebolet in peccatia* 
'*■ genuerintt eat aaepe maxima ex parte occidunt*t Other ^axon kings were 
"not more- exemplary- then Ethelbald. We are told on the same unim- 
** peaehnble authority* that Osrcd of ' NorthumbeiUnd, and 'CtfoTriMt of 
*' M erokv .had^passed their lives ' in atnpratione etaduUerio nonnarum*— 
" * per mooaiteria nonnarum.BAcaATiUi vieoutbs stuprantes't . We ^hal^ 
''nofpvosMule the sultiect farther. Enough has been said to show, that 
"•thrir^rgins-of Coldingham^were not the only exception from the general 
*^p«fflty of mnnnewawd strictMiM*of coaduct attributed .by Pr. Lingard'to.' 
** our Anglo^Saaon ikuna.*' Bdinbuivh fteview. No. 89. pp. 16. 18.- 

The result of the visitation o£ Monasteries appointed by Henry Vl'll. is. 
welt Iniownj foirwith nfew exceptions*; these Institutions were charged with 
the fcwiswtniceriies WHich-thtpcould^otidcny* Many immediately resign* 
e^ while Abbots~s4taikni in Parliament, when the case came before them. 
Hiough'UirftfU ttpon of the vhitattoa is lost, Burnet refers to an extract 
<Qmu Ub.) de^riMng the «tate of Hi bouses, in detaiU, too gross tobe 
VoUl»p< lai^ 



^Qe renedio peccatorura. 't Wikins Cone. 1. ss. x tb. p. 89' 
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^f^ft ^^ f^^ul,,it.Wo^jd,bf yfi^les^ lo d^^y, apd a^ifficuUy, 
**»? <^ft^R>«fiO J?J^P«r.i9.i!lce4.iil proijonipi^iqg tbejiifliij^, du© 
lo them io somi| respecU^ %6 the pveaen^a of i0^rQin|[^ dWw|. 
%.^»|fl%^CT.jO?,$|pe ^^4& Tto» P««iaJpniw pf ^^(^^a^i 
4W*W :*:i«i|ft porio*. (tf ^l^fUir. e^)>i^|„„eia fcan M 9W« 

^ mst^i^m ^9ipl^,nm.(m.Mm^thfif<M9^i, « few 

^Iflfta^tery i|» « Coifege. f ertiipiniw* to jtUir e»9^J|<|ft4H» 

^ credU df a kw mn» «iat woiiU kaffi 4M0 isfMit *|q i» 
bet,t^;r o^u^^, fir^ |^^, gj^^p taiiBei: lo Miiii4 ua a£ jglfi 
«^fffy#«r4N». vlM«»^<r«i»l»6iC«» Ctoiifyy HiMofte, ^t^-mm 
trAQscH|iod^We ^ iipl4»iijr ftHt£[i8tartei8fi» oettaite WMt 
^^n M vr^ 4r«W>t ii^poMd jta nMOtitor Ito . iotove4« oH 
>W»^ty.Mi4.lfef Uii9Pv(!l» aif iM*Uiif<iM*ao)riitoitti^aN^^ 
^oMh^) t^ Vfae c#i»vieftitnice of traMKsritan. ^Uul vm ttd4, tM 
^ir.bJmiiers aiji ciwrEu^ioiM.ofltAli mndeMMi ibe^i !iwri« 
"^^^wlw^ an^iiiia oi«Bioii«Mi|Mwl^ in* 

*««ri|>»iQii of floua -ttoMtttio l«g«ml» fbtw^d mirafy vflaaU» 
^fjf:% P<»fcenil^i wbito'thalitstaittuiliiey'ttiinpvMi^^iiy^ 
i^ mwif ip§t«iiiiiM^miinmMatsitftbekfi)Hy^v^d0l^^ii«^ 
FfriiHif Hi^ medmriiiliaetf io Ore sf!|Md»8l';ipiio^rUidR9^ Bjg 
?te«»Ag.tA ioMge the frncy, that wiiilea^niglit (f^igBwaHflft 
Imp4^«4«4 9ri9 ika ' worid, tbanfr eo«kl.«fy ^h6r«ili0 fiMK^t* 
^ Hi p wid /CfMnaiiity eiigag^d in coHeetiiigMi* valisst^iiifi^ 
raMire ; t^ adopt CoJbfaett^^ qiKdatioo /rom Xkdjjtamtmdfp ^ Ik 
» gractt (MtM a p id tfce dBMfft>» 3iii miaarlbeMM 



tCaA 4iijr thing exceed the ridiculous of such passacres ai thia^-• 
^ MM* t^M» dMiA tken, naUffuuM li»r, aa4 taU «he derH Uiat theProtei 
last BU^op 7«9.nf r )^ Mit»% U^Ve** I JUc^. 4, ♦ 1^. 
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«ome illusion In these reflections. The flistresfiing ignoratM^e 
of past age3y wbieb se^Y^s by contraftt to exalt our ideas of 
the worth (of Monastic ioetittttloos, was ittno sm^ll degree 
the effect of these institutions tKensBlves. ' For tbou;^ we 
are reminded • that thej were sehoois, the* policy of ttboir 
caperstHion* prevented the impaftatioo ef tbut l^re . which 
enlighteai and UbersUxes the . mindi; ttnd iti hifluenoo pr^^- 
tffOlii^ iiideleiieeanoiig" theia»eivos,twasrlkr from enooQrai^ng 
a thirst 'f^r IteowMgo In- tbe^ muHMudo - around them; We 
are' not dliposed'tlibr^fore^ to . join .Mia^ilyMr^lau ding Moats- 
terietae the'depdsittorteft of learn Kig f tnitb frt>liges us to eonsi- 
dcfrtbem^'railber, iH^tfieteavei of- phinderers^ where omcb wetM 
ma3f • eomMfnes^hO' «iMa^ted> b4t always at a jpMiHc lost* and 
Inhere efery ''thiMg 'I»4o0inod to- disorder -and injury. And 
taetottd-of'ebiaparibgahcai tO' the <f:Oaito^ the* desert,'^ 
nMy^fenrtn4«sv4f UiOiViMe treo^.. whiftb-eaueod tW desitffitiof]- 
Anid -which i^ HouRisbed*- 'If we 'Attempt to pierce the pro- 
ibuBd glooia'«if a 'Monaaterjr, • and seo the Monks in their 
iticred retiwMnit^ Areh#l»y<thyip««libaey«freai dboientic earcs; 
lind'hy oomnon 'xccmMiit ft%n: tbo' toils €r f>D^n«^s/ We ^all 
generally rMom from the visit '. disappointed and disj^usted* 
Kdabeiv.bf thciiniw^v^lnoBpftUe «f roadidf theiP^fatfwviaries, or 
ifHtlng'theimamerti; «iid!w,hcB mt P66oiteotthat their ftoibbers' 
^«ro preserved and Ihcrieaeed'by'tbe accession of. men:frem 
the workl^> whahad- spbi^.tfaeir years in'< sfoarts wr oamps; 
MSkit wllo at iengthf •Ought r^slief from pwbHe '&x!«i0iitibh for 
their crimes, libd from' the torinpnt of tbetr, own reflectionsi^ 
woined «6t ,'bd «urprideid»«t the^dlso^ersr of ihei« igooNNrte^ 
Tile sebo6ls,*of which' thbir adatlitors are itoonstiifBied'td sp4hfc 
ad eitraVsgiatiyy eduld be of little impOrtdnae' to tie disttemiqa- 
tiao >of kaewledgb, Aidee over^f idcpartBMMitof leanmug «ad 
science was shut up from the vulgar, by an attachment Jo 
thejr .barbarous Latio, the rudimeots .of wbich,vfrQrQ ijiearjy 
ali tb^ taugl)^. ,' What literary loorai^ttipas iharvio they left uS 
to admire, compared Vifh their numbers ttnd dpportuni^' 



By^'wbftt tiiipr<y^etD«iiU in steidnce have fhey benefited tbt 
world, asitiigfrt have bbetf e&j^dted froai tbeif advantages'? 
fio^r 'ttaeifn. Indeed/ in IBdgl&bd, sfaods like the oasts, ntfl 
merel^y to the desert or tbe woild, but amid the desolation 
fit Monadfai&m- itself. He was feared ' by the literati of his age 
4s tt mttgfcitfn,' and profetoed bis contempt' for aitl their 
pr6teDdionis'4 ' ft is ftbsard to*talk ofbenefUcti^ftsto learning 
•bd sblcrfitfe,'«pbere lliere is fco ad^tioce in knowledge. TUe 
oilddll)' ^fi^ed took ID nit nntfli degree ^tbelr (^ara^t^r ffbm 
!lltfili6hlsni, '%bmi to assert a new opinion was perilous 
fc»r^«Very innovation t»as heresy, And all discovery iinpioa*. 
VtHtLt l^anftlng tias been promoted by Cartidlfc^has chiefly been 
by^ tUe e^tflMshinent of Cottages and Uniterslties, at a com- 
pi^rativ^ely recent period;; and (br wbuse sap]^rt in England 
Ia' tim time df Wolsey, the Fo^e gavts an order for the 
suppVeaaioflf of several iaonastl6 houses.^ In short* notwith- 
Standtog thfr appoltttment ti( idnuiiierable brders of Monks, 



iil ♦ ■> 



'■ - • • •' t 8«eMdslielin'AT<Me. Cent, is.c.i. 
, H lAsapjorti of iDtny of )the •utemeois ia the text, wc copy the following 
reniRrin And references, from* leaned- note of Robertson. And here wft 
•May at sawe^lm. it i* almoftt impoisU>le to maintain a constant distlnctloa 
J>^«?«a Vvieiu and- M<Hlk« tOur remavks«Akde)ibacy, principally aiipHed to 
M>fWe9i^tf qf 4b»t}a« oaIkHJi^ vidiiijUie fbUowrinr nolo of RobertMmalao 
thf reputation, of both is concerned. ** Many dignifled EcclesiaAlca coul<f ' 
not;su1»GrJbet-tbe Canons of those councils in whidi they sat as members, 
<^(nw;)Traite,dt<Siplom. ton.'a. p. <4A4.- One of the qaestions appointed 
jlky't)i«iCaQq^s totl^e put.to persons vho were candidate for orders, was this; 
'-Whetberthey could read .the Gospels and Bpistles, and explain the sensitf 
of th«m, at least lisecallyj' Regino Prumiensis ap. Brack. Hiit. Phifoa. 
Vok 9, p,^i. : Alfred the Gicat complained, ttiat fltom xhk -Hom'bcr to the 
Thamei^ ihfitt yru no% a PrHst who vndcntoocL tha liturgy in his aoilier 
tovguCf or wbo could translate the. easiest piece of Latin ; and that from 
•the -Thames to the sea, the Ecclestasticii were still more Irnorant.* iUseraa 
de rebiw 'gettit AIfl«(fit ap.CaindAl AngKca, te. ^.'ts. Theignoranca of 
41|« CIglgr te flaaiatly desorib«d by an author «f ttedark ages: ^Pbvroa 
fiBwri^vuM fiOAM OLOBtJBi FOTiua eobLiaumc umAi qvam lboomt 

JdHllOS, I.IPBMTIP8 IMTBBWraa MABTHAM 4|0A1I MAACVM,' UALintT Lt(MUUI 

m Salmon* q^ah^mh :toi«qiiONB.* Alamis d« Art.. Piediot. ap^Lcfaeofk 
Dissert, torn.* 8. p. 31.* — There still remain several ManuseriAls of the 
•eighthi nintb, and following centuries^ written on parchment, from whirU 
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ym Diajr safely)' sa^, that but for^iiui^^ersjties/ anil ib ^fio.^ Ij5t|i 
peotury, tbe electiop of tbe orcjer of Jes^iit^^ tbe Rf^piaji 
l^atbolic CtMircb mu:)t have )>een left -nUb spf^roelj any^ 
.-pretensiuns to a literary reputa^o.Q. ,,,.,,,, 

6ut ther« are otber viefrs of Mooapbisni, wliicli'piir 0||^po>^ 
Dei>t compjeU uf briefly to ooticv. Di;^issia||f tbe celibapJf^AD^ 
Jiterature of tbe Mooks. We are invited to eQO|if;9cr tltfif, 
Hoapitaiity-^tbeir property iu tUo lauil,-^wbat is almost unio* 
telli^iblv Called ibfilr^^Jijcedneis^^pihfi resource tbcy provided fof 
tbe y.oqn^cr cbildreo of tbe Aristocracy ap(| £Dailjf ibe jofr* 
portaut effects of Ibeir institutioos, on tbe mereyo^ of the 
coantry. Tbeii; hospitality w^ fear is greail^ overrated. Biit 
even if ^e allowy that they vere unUbrmly [cii\d and qimiifi'? 
cent to tbe poor» Vfi^o solicj^d tbfir c]l;^arit^ it i$ 91 &(e.ol9 
argument fo^* the:ir suppqrt ^ for they wec-^ ^B'^^^^^n % ^^f 
severest cxactioQs fprtbjs purpQ$e-i^he|lexioi) h^aK^jr poj^trir 
bqtioff^ x)n, even^ the stock of the j^ea^t wbo (ived ipd^i; 
their walls,— and especially, in the great pohljcaj bearing of 
their establishment, tUey f ncojuraged idleness in their depf n*- 
4ai)U, asd a^gmeoled pauperise and crima by tibe aaneliiary 

H»mt iknmat writing-had been leMsMl; ivbfrclorttf'rtilMtillMe awe#ie<i*ipii^ - 
AitlMI *s ittL pimce. A Jbtook of Uvv or of TteitiM piffkt b« «rM«dk to nalDi 
foonto tlM legcndofy tal« of a Mint, or tlie cuperrtitieut prayers of a 
missaU Murat. Aritiq. Ital. Vol. i. p. ^. i>. d« H ontfiiticott aAHiaw, tbA 
tk«tfiiMterpaft of the M«i^s<<iip«« «a pare1lfh«ttC whl<;lf hekasVMiii th^ 
•f anicifipt dble excepted, «re writtaa on parcbment from irlilcli aomtetonnet 
pnuhit has lMe« erased. Mem. del* Acad, deslnscrip, torn. p.p. 59».''«>> 
^'Many circttvistaiices proV« the scAiclty of books during 'theie igea', 
JMvate laaaens ssMamtMnsflSied Miy boolis whatevei-. 'E^mt-tVoaaMtiViee «f 
e«>asiilcffaUe note had oaly jone missal. li«rat. Antiq. Tdl ». p, 789* 
l^upiM, Abbot of foarUees, in a letter to the Fope, A. D. 8&»,'beseecheB hint 
l^liend bim-Acppyof'C^ero de i9t«tMe, and QaAntttfaM tostitmiMiSk' 'ffsr^ 
•ays ka* 'Bitbooghvelianrepartrof those books, Ihoceis no eomfHe%t copf, 
^ them in bA Fhuftee.'. Hauat Aatni. V^ol.S. p. ^5.^ ^When any person 
made a pseeest of « book to a Cburch oo* a Monastery, in ^iiliieh' Were thft 
«aiar Praties durfnseeireNl i«es»'-k •as deeoM*'* tioaailfoA Hf e^ieh %«il«ll» 
-iieolteedtit oathe 'AMmtt — qT i immh o awmmr. agjM» in order ta 



nbtaixi /ovyi venea •! his eijis. Muittt. Yol. 8r p. •89, &c. •&€. f^es^ ». Vol, 

«.Kote>NL ' '' 
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6iey Were accuktoitied to aflo'rd io rtien, whom it Was^be policy 
ot llie law to puhtsh aod Yepress. lb addition to fhisv 
Cot)betl reminds us, ''* that we are to look at tbo M boles an^ 
IVuns in llie important capacity ot LandUrds jr tandtadiei** h 
tnHms connection we are informed, that tbe revenuBs they 
oouectecl iTrom tlie people were expended among tbem, and 
that the yol^e was eksy, which in this respect, i^ey put on the 
obsequious* peasantry.. Hut from the. nature aod history o^ 
the case, we maintain, thaft (ho expendituce ot^ Monasteries 
could be of lihle importance to the improvement oT thfe 
nation. tVi fact, it was altogether insignificant. Fed by the 
blind devotion of tbe people, they impoverished their depen- 
dants io eniucbiog themselines. What ehaunels did they open 
for the circulatiuB of wealth ? Were not their gains laid op 
in coffers, or did tboj not consist in the costly adornments of. 
their sbrtnes^ and iit splendid vassels of silver and gold ?-^ 
Xh^y kept the peoplodtatieiMMry at best. Manufae'tyres, T rttde 
ftVd'Goniiieftie, w#re impeded by thoir ittfludnce. ATiirioions 
dff far6 giflk>tlkey demanded tit their sUHiies and filters, and iii 
the tnitkoirity Wldblktbe ^lon of Porgatofy gate tbem ov^f 
the.fetfrsatid t^r^yporty of the niultltude, th^y <Muld do fio 
dChef, tbain fitaise thtftir f-ftiits Ob ternis^ com|iaratiV^ly ea^y.-^ 
After tbis we are told tbaV '* the Mbnastiery was it proprietor 
that .ii«tf«r JMd>->its teuanti^y had to do with a deathless 
kndlord"— and that this <<^ fixedness" is '^tbe friend ot 
■ecUtude in morals," and " powerfully conduces to prospo- 
f^f privaie and piiblie." All which might be «llawed ip be 
•oAtskniive rtoasoohsgi if we could beltere^ that it were a 
MeitliBgtO'tie beiibd in the spell of barbarism and supefsiitioa^ 
tait>t1fb fkWs belbrevar renders protw tbet Che destitielioa 
of this spell,r-the overthrow of this tyrant of eenterles^ 
amidst all modern changes, has called the elements of our 
> improvement into brisk and wholesome circolatioD. Havings 
little room to enlarge in this place» we may leave the influence^ 
ttf MoDAchism on tbe preservation of an Aristooracj to a» 



tdUseqaoDt number ; ivbea in ex^aminiDg the g«ft«nl nlatfott^ 
of Popery to Liberty, we shftll,. perhaps, have occasion tO' 
notice it. Id coocludiogi however,;We may just allude to tlie 
important effepts. of. this iostitotioD on the a^ct of tb» 
•ouotry. Cobbett*s paragraph on this subject is one of the 
most amusing he has written, and must we imaginej-bave been 
penned by him iu an hour of merriment, when' he was ex- 
oessif ely disposed to sport with that credulity in his readers^ 
on which be has -calculated so largely^ We have in the first 
place, a fervid appeal to patriotism on behalf of the sirneiureiy, 
gardens, and fish-pondSf of the Monks ^ We have their ruins 
thrown widely around us, and when we are supposed' to bo 
*< chained to the spot by melantholy musings,'*' we have the 
Toice of the screech-owl finely contrasted with the vespers 
of the Mbnk; and finally, the excess of old English hospi- 
tality, opposed to* the slender accommodations of a modem 
ion ! Now this it-must be acknowledged is very picturesque-— 
▼ery poetical^very. sentimental—and how such a man as Cob- 
bett could be betrayed into the compositioo of such a passage* 
we are at a loss to coaceive,.- unless we resort to our former, 
supposition, that he is all> along in jest. We know that the 
associations, which the relics of former generations; awaken 
in the mind, are.someiimes the most powerful and mournfully 
impressive ; but we also know that they are calculated to 
produce a momentary illusion, by which, in the mist of time, 
objects worthless in themselves, become ditated' in' magnitude,' 
and imposing in effect; The ruins of heathen temples^ and 
the grey- worn battfements of ft lidal- tyranny, hare the same 
tendency; while to appeal to this, in any degree, in the 
aeareb of truth, betrays a want of argament ; and implies thai 
deatitntion of principle, in consequence of which, a man ia 
vaady to 'avail himself of prejudices, however absurd ortdis** 
boaourabio. > 
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HE iZe/ormaHon of England is aniforinlj oalled by Cobb«ttr 
the devaBtaUoH, and if we confide ih bis accuracy, we must 
coDeider it] to have spread^ like war or pefitilenoe, fron one 
ejktreipi^j. oC the kingdom to the other; piunderiog the 
propeHy, deapolishiogvtbe. habitations, aadieofeeblioganil' 
e«Matai|ingAba'be<liesiof4nttK To^aoy onft hosoever* ciDrioys 
iii»a$09rt«iDiiig the.- relation oi caitsd tM effedt, it Must oeca. 
•ion eoai0.Mii!priae, that IAm hiatofy of. tbis»deva«tatioB chiefly 
beiotfg* toi<tb€ BiippreMioiY of AI<enaKieirie»|Uhe»viees ofwhich^ 
obnstlhifCeA the-^Ttde-<tf' the ^iiati«o,-aiMl their plueder it» 
wealth. WW-hhVtr already taken a view of these instituliOBS^ 
in relation to the^gifcneral ttitefestsor JLiteralare and ReligioB« 
and the depeiidaiMie of the ihultitQde'upoa them $ and nofhiag 
w^ believe may' be more • confid^etttly asteirtcdy than that they 
were religious corruptlonSi and political ninsHnces $ standing 
iirtheway of al| sacred iroptovemont, and constraining, th^ 
piBopte within the vassalage of. any power> to which they- 
happened to be' allied^ We have already repeatedly- obaerved 
that Ihe value of 'the Reformation is to be estimated by the 
ihiporlaaiDe of t^e ReUgtousehaoge l it produced ^ andtboop^lr' 



aS"a political eyent, it might tiave been procured by nmasflfeii^ 
oti the part of the King and his Ministers which we should 
condemn, the credit of Protestiintism as a system of faith and • 
practice is not in the least injured, nor the abominations of 
Popery in the lowest degree excused. These observations are 
important in their partieular application 'to the -suppression 'of- 
Monasteries. As the bulwarks of Papal power, and as tending 
to the preservation and increase of Religious abuses, their 
destruction must have been desired by every good aod- 
enlightened man ; and though the love of wealth may have 
occasioned the activity of<maoy agents in their suppression,* 
it is not to be regretted on this account. We do not deny that 
the desire of aggrandisement hastened > their fate, since 
personal considerations are often mingled with political- 
motives J but we maintain, that as a measure of state, it was, 
justifiable and necessary, giving to sincere Protestants, the 
advantage of that support, which proeeeded upon the wisdom* 
of political calculations. Henry's eneouragement of the 
Reformation was alway^T measured by tho dread of Papal • 
encroachment' on his own authority, and no one can deny 
that, in this respect^ he had reason to fear the influence of 
six or seven hundred Monasteries. So thai as a part of our 
civil History the affair is to be viewed on- higher ground than 
that on whioh Cobbett has plaeed it ; and as in the case of 
Hume, has beeur considered a happy event, by men uninterested, 
in the purity of Religion. Here if we had met with Cobbett 
on the field of reason, we might leave the subject, or upon 
this view of it exclusively dwell ; but sinee this hero on every 
occasion, hurries into the mazes of passion'-sinee be seldom « 
gives us an argument to answer, but a prejudice to destroy— 
it will be necessary, though in as brief a space as possible, 
to examine his representation of the history of the case;, 
and in no part of his undertaking, we will engage ourselves 
fiirly to show, has he reasoned more inconclusively-'* 
represented persons and things more dishonestly-^contradictedi 



'%iiii«eir more absurdly— and insulted tbe -eooMioa 8ag«oft5 <»f 
hia readers more g^rossly, than in this place. 

Prone to personal abuse, it could not be expected, that he 
vould spare the character or Thomas Cromwbli, Earl of 
Esaexy the chief instrument employed by Henry in the 
suppression of Monasteries. And though we do not think it 
necessary to attempt a vindication of 'this Statesman's public 
conduct, we may be allowed to notice the manner in ^hfch 
X^obbett exhibits him to detestation. lie repeatedly * mentions 
the meanness of hid origin, ~ having been the son of a 
blacksmitfa— 'and introduces him by the periphrasis of the 
^* brutal blacksmith" — ** the vicegerent blacksmith*'-....^^ 
though infamy belonged to him on account of his parentage, 
and his accuser were ennobled by << all the bbod of all the 
Howards." But this parentage is not all that might have 
been made to disgrace him : why did not Cobbett tell us of his 
early career, when he was a soldier in the rankM abroad ? Thla 
would have completed the evidence for the unfitness of the 
rank be subsequently obtained; and might easily have been 
made to point the declamatory charges of bis *^ ruffian** 
character ; and have been wrought into a pretty antithesis 
to Fox's unfortunate description oT him as '* the valiaitt 
soldier of the Reformation:" €obbett's recollection of his 
own station hi the ranks, cannot be supposed to have 
prevented these -remarks, since he is so unsparing in 
taunting the Earl with the epithet of tbe « Blacksmith ;*' 
and in a former number derides a Xondon Society for 
appointing a wine and spirit merchant its treasurer ; besides* 
to abuse another for what pnce belonged to Minself, would 
not be singular in the review of his political career. But 
passing this, what reason is there for asserting that Cromwell 
was ungrateful and treacherous to his early benefactor ? Yet 
H is said, « He had been an underling of some sort in tbe 
lUmily of Cardinal Wolsey, and had recommended himself to 
<the King by bis sycophaoey to him, and his treachery to Jiis 



^•MttAsier.'* (Let.6 § 167.) Cobbett ooald nol bavo beetf 
4guoraDttbat everj<b»torift&bw;giveqa oo»lra<Uclory iioGOttnt 
ol Iba-matler. For wbeoa series ofcbargeawas preferred 
-agaiosi tbe • Cardinal io tbe liottse- of ComiiioiiSy Cromwell 
stood pcomiueDtl J ia bis defcM^ce, aod saved him for tbe 
UmtJf- Tb9 gooerosity of feeling and deoisioa of cbaracter 
whi<^ be displayed on tbis oecasiiOfi>.laid tbe fmiodatioo of 
bis .^^pjUitatioB^ and have always been snppo^ed to bav<» 
aafmred tbe favopr. of'.the jBapriotous Monareh, • vbo oft«p 
adiniredaDd i:ewardedvvirtiie in otbers, when not ibrnu4ablf 
loihiffisalf. Bat leaving cofljeciare on ^b&influencaoathe 
ifacty va :«annot vepress iodignatioD'at Ibe ,«apriocipled 
.Affr<iolerjy witb wbiob Cobbett bas staftedabe tfsoDtFarjPyjwitboiit 
tbe mention of ia>8mglo> eireuoiatance, or rfferenoe to. a single 
•ntboritj in Aiis's^pport Tbus< ifc is, tbat tbis'man' defies tb« 
9eeoffd;of hi^tory^ broadly makea. th»oio»t. oontrovertiUfraa^ 
nnfanod^d Matement^ .piad erects .upon falsebooda, tb« 
enofni^of wbicbhe soarcaly attempts do qualify or ooncealy 
tbesoperstructure pf bis ioqiiety and ipipo^ure. So baseless 
is .bis fabric,' and so .unsupported his positions, that as soon 
as bis '* Refonnation" is^iair|y before tbo public, we may 
confidently calculate on its consignment to In&my. Wben 
men of tbe least information, or reflection, have bad an 
opportunity to examine it, its readers will be made to feel 
ashamed of it ; for aiyLc dependance on it, as a hifiory, will 
imply the grossest ignorance, or basest principle jpo* their part. 
Tbe manner io which Cobbett motions tbe attainder an^ 
execution of Crx>mwell, is worth our observation, as the result 
of that infurmted temper, into which party zeal, and attach* 
ment to a bad cause are certain to plunge a man. . He reviews 
tbis • event with complacency and triumph, and pronounces 
on its.yMsfief. And the sole reason for his .exultation in tbe 
^isfbrtnoes of this Nobleman, is bis attachment to the 

k. 
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'Beforinfttion' ; as if the murder of Protestaat leaders weri 
sure to fiod ao advocate in this writer. Tbe circomstatiee^ 
of CromweU's fete reflect indelible disgrace on the Roraatt 
Catholics of bis time, for bis credit with the King waft 
labortoaBly destroyed by the GBtholic Doke of Norfolk, and 
Otcrdiner, -Bishop of Wirfehesler; and ' be was, in fitct| 
attrreoderod as a pea^ oflforing to their ven^ance, whonrbis 
JnconstaDt master ■ was at this period anxyous to conciiiate 
Heresy » and Treason in aupport of Heresy, formed the sab^ 
stance of the charges against .bim^; yet Cobbett himself says 
** He was do raore« heretic than tbe King was, and as to tbe 
charge of treason, there was not a shadow of foundation for 
it." (Lei. 6; § 189) Nay, he asjBures ua, that on^ reason for his 
death, compassed, let it be o^rved, by Norfolk and Gardiner, 
was to gain possession of his .plunder. Yet* ivith all this before 
him, he represents the ^oman Catholics as immaculate, and 
exults io the death of their victim as just,>aiMl gratifying to his 
own resentments. What is said in such a- connection, on the 
cruelty of dispossessing ' Monks and Nuns of their dwellings^ 
must be considered as the result of ^hat blinding and deforming 
bigotry^ which contending for fa^ more than justice to one 
party , would destroy, though wHh fire and sword, everj 
vestige of the other. To find the materials of ferocious 
delight in the death of such men as Cromwell and Cranmer* 
may agree with the entire subjection 4>f the heart to Popery* 
but will inspire with an abborreoce of its principles, and in 
tbe present instance, contempt for its agency. 

Cobbett dwells repeatedly, and at length, on the suppression 
of Monasteries, as a gross violation of the law of the' land. 
Hence we are told of a breach of Magna Charta, and of 
robbery; while the agents of this work are consistently 
characterised as " ruflBans" and ** villains." Nay io one 
plaee we are expressly told that it was " an act of sheer 
tyranny"—'^ a pure Algerioe proceeding at last." (Let. 5, § 
(1^.) .Now it is full aa pkaa a» any of Cobbett's owu truisms^ 
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fthftt those measures which had the sanctioo of the higbeA 
legal autborttj ia the kiogdom, could not be illegal ; or ia 
ptber words, that what was performed by act of Parliaiueoty 
Aould not be a pure Algerine proceedipg. Yet io support of 
^the legality of the measure io question, we need not go farther 
than the pages of this caceful writer; and prove the unfounded 
nature of his mnst important assertions, from the letter which 
contains them. In -the first place he informs us of the 
visilalton, which was duly appointed; and whoever will take 
the trouble to examine the articles of enquiry, arranged for 
this business, «vill perceive that where Monasteries had' not 
violated the design and rule of their order, there was no 
preteuce for their suppression. Upon this visitation, re- 
ports of their actual condition were made, and on the truth 
of these reports, the reason for subsequent measures was 
rested. Cobbelt himself tells us, that ** they met with no 
contradiction." (Let. 6. § 160.) And though the Monks had 
friends amoug^ the Populace, the Clergy, the Nobility, and in 
Parliament ; though on account of their exemption from the 
general prevalence of vice, certain houses were excepted from 
ruin ; we are required to believe that these reports were 
untrue. Against their accuracy, no presumption exists, but 
the unfavourable nature of their testimony to the Monks ; 
and since Cubbett has suggested no other, he has left us in 
controversy with himself, to build most confidently on their 
correctness. An Act of ParUament was obtained, 1536, for 
the suppressiou of the lesser Monasteries ; and 1539, another 
act for the suppression of the greater. (Let. 5. § 163. Let* 
6. § 172.) Does this remind the reader of Algiers? Does 
this warrant the charge of illegality? Yet with all this 
written in his own pages, and having expressly stated the 
existence of a << legal form" (Let. 6. § 166), he absurdly adds, 
" Tyrants have often committed robberies on their people^ 
hut, in all cases but this, in England at least, there was 
»!ways something of legal proceu observed. In thir cose (ftcne 
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fttunomth ihing.^' (Let. 6. § 174.) Here in one paragra|>B' 
he admits that there was a legal form, aodfive or six paragraphs 
ODwardSy affirms that there was no legal proceu I To reasoa 
with a man ^bo thas contradicts himself for the sake of 
imposing on the unwary bj strong language, would be a> 
degradation ;• and our readers we are persuaded, would feel, 
themselves insnlted,^ by any attempt ou our part, to make the 
absiurdities of this writer more palpable tbao they appear in his 
own pages. • As easily as every one perceives that those 
measures whiofa took a legal form^ were not without a legal 
process, so easily mnst they discover and despise the shallowness 
of this pretender. If to escape the shame which bis readers 
have, already decreed him, he should remind us of the baseness 
uf'tbe Parliament, and the iigustice and tyranny of their 
measures; we reply that be has not addressed himself' to this 
point, and that as long as the old distinction of terms and 
ideas is preserved— as long, as the proceedings of Parliament- 
fire law, and their enactments, however ui\iustifiable on 
general principles of equity, legal procestes'^he has contra- 
dicted himself in the career of his intemperance.' Neither 
ought Ibis contradiction to bo considered trifling, for bis 
deliberate design was obviously to impress bis readers with 
the conviction, that in the case of Monasteries^ the tyranny, 
of Henry despised the form of law. This be has repeated in. 
the most explicit language it was possible for him to employ, 
confidently calculating on the indignation it would awaken ^ 
when, at the same time, he has no less- explicitly denied it, 
trustiug to the stupidity of bis readers, for an exemption from, 
the shame to which be has so openly exposed bimsel f. If 
Cobbett bad chosen to reason against the suppression oC 
Monasteries as politically or morally uigust, a fair field would 
have been opened for that reasoning, which would have 
brought the merits of the case into view ; but be knew too 
'Well the nature of the cause he had undertaken to attempt' 
this ^ and has therefore resorted to the more easy, but Ihe. 
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base and difthonourikbie- mode of deceiFiug tlie inattenCii^ 
My the cry of devastation and- robbery ; and since be conld 
not prove moral iiy ustice, to charge iUegality, while the 
admission of the contrary, stands under his own hand.^— < 
He was evidently embarrassed by the necessity of tforowiog 
odium on this event In th« History of our Reformation, and 
unaccustomed to measure bh abuse by consideratio6s of merity 
or the suggestions of reason, • has overstepped the bounds bo 
had involuntarily drawn around him. Never did Romish 
Priest practise ou the creduKty of ignorance by his farcical 
exhibition of relics, with greater impudence, than Cobbett has 
displaced throughout his miscalled history. 

Popular insurrections' were conneeted with the snppressien 
of Monasteries, in which Abbots and Monks were often (be 
most active agents ;- inflaming by their complaints, and 
assisting b}' their wealth, the discontented multitude. The 
Prior of WobuiPn, the Abbot- of Wtalley,' the Abbot of 
Gcrvan%, the Abbot and the Prior of Sawl^j, the Prior of 
Burlington, the Abbot of Glastonbury, ' and the Abbot of 
Colchester; were 6n this account attainted of high treason, - 
ilnd executed accordingly. Cdbbett, however/ speaks of these 
executions as plotted by Cromwell an4 his agents wherever 
they could not obtain voluntary surrenders. *' Where (bis ' 
Shys)' these unjust abd sanguinary meu met with sturdy 
opposition, they resorted to false' accusations, and procured^ 
the murder of the parties, under pretence of their having com- ' 
fitted high treason. It wad under this infamous pretence'lt^af' 
the tjraut hanged and ripped up and • quartered the Abbot 
of the famous Abbey df Glastonbury, whose body was mangled* 
bjf the executioner, and whose head and limbs were bung np 
in what is called the torre^ which overlooks the Abbey. So that 
the turrender whenever it did take place, was precisely of tfae^ 
nature of those * voluntary surrenders' which men make of 
their purses, when the robber's pistol is at their temple, or 
IU» blood.slained knife at their throat." (Let. 6, § ITt)— •- 
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it fthoald bt reeblleoted tbat the volimltfty surrefi'd^^* 
«f which we speak, were made previous to the act of suppres*' 
sioo.^ . When ' this act was passed, the possession of df oo-' 
asterjes couM oolj be retainl^d by rebelRoo. To state' 
therefore, as Cobbett has dooe, that where voluntary^soi'renders 
were not made, it waA Cromwell's ' custom to ttocuse of high 
treasou ; is to overlook Ihe act of rebeUioH en which such' 
accusations .were fouftded^aDd studiously keepibg tfa^ facts of 
the case oat of sight, to misrepresent the whole affair. The 
Abbot of GlastonburjT, whom hQpaiticularljr mentions, as hav- 
ing been executed on (be charge orbigh-treason^was convict- 
ed of having stolen the plate from bis Monastery^ and sending* 
it to the rebels at that time in arms. 

The plunder of Monasteries may haye been overrated, but 
be this as it may, we think, that however great their wealth 
^n»y it would be difficult to proV6 it, in any sense, a nationaf 
i^dvantage. Cobbett's design always leads him to use the lan- 
guage of exaggeration on this head. *' Never (he says) in all ' 
probabiKty, sinde the world began, ^atf there so ritSb a harvest 
iff plunder." Monasteries, in fact, created a monopoly of 
wealth. Enriched' by grants wliich men of great crimes, and 
mean , superstition, often made in their dying moments, they 
impoverished many noble families. And standing betweep the 
aristocracy and multitude, reduced the latter to a most de- 
pedant and . beggared state* Hence, with. their dai(y and 
sqccesafur activity in.tbo increa^ : of wealth,, it' becomes a 
qpestipQ .of' great .practical: BtodieBt inr thil controversy, how 
far. it ciroolated .through the iaiid? Did thej^ ever form a 
mediuin fQi^.jts. circulation .fromc one elass^to another, encou- 
raging eat«rpriz«in> trade -and Aomm^roe; and thus fostering 
all.tho arts . which' imptoie Sb()iet^.' Andihough'tfaeir tables 
ii|«y hlikrdbeen well«pread> and open to all •descriptions t>f visi- 
ters,- waroany funds or charities instituted by them, calculated 
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to reniQTe ibe otwe^ of thil dHtress, to wlitcb they afibrdedfefa*' 
tampoivy. rtUef of a meal and a iwrbal benedietioa i Were 
BOt the gold tod uWer they obtaioedy hoarded fix the miserly 
gratifioatloD of their avarice, or splendtdly exhibited for the 
iKiOnaiateBt pdrpoee of woridly oeteotatiott ^ Unless it ean 
be proved that the iMtHntioiM of t|ie Biooks were ealeeiatod 
to raise tbe cbafaelefy aod niplti|ilj the vesoorees of their de^ 
pendants, their, wealtli waa a^cnraei^iD proportioo to its nag- 
Bitttde*f 

' Some eonceptioD of the natare of this |)1 under, and the con- 
sequent enormity of the traosactionyinay be formed from 
Oobbett*s own^ statements. '' The poof est of tbe Convents 
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t The following is a list copied ftrotn a little work, published recently ia. 
Manetoeiter bt a Romish Priest. Upeaklng of the suppression of Religious 
Hoesei bp iienir VIU. he say* ** Bwt I wiU mm a few of the prlnci•a^ 
" Monasteries with their yearly revenues, which at the present day w(mi14 be 
**• worth at least Are or six times as much, or more, thftt werefob^» thieved^ 
*«• and «l«ndared by the pttly of FMt«tt«its>: •>■•. 

S^pnasteri^t. . Oidfrp. . 'te'Ir Hefenacs^. 

1S6***« •^••^•Qenedictines fa*»6f^877 14 

20 Cluniacs ••.....• 4^9 9 2| 

9' ••Carthusians ••••-•••••»•••• S^947.14 4^; 

I01«**»^««*«*Cistersians*«** »«^»* •18,691.1^..* 6 

1T3 ^Austins • .^'33,037 1 It 

93** • •« Eremonsteateniiiiiis -«• 

-* 95«.*** eilbertins 

3 -r^* Fontevrand N«uis***« 

8.»»«««,««.Xinoressea*««***« *"•• 

\ '•■•••••• •'Bpiffottines ••••••••■•••••• 

t."*t*»t.»gonhnmmei i^..... M9 $ il{ 

^•••'•^•••rJKiiiglita^HoointaUtiB. ••••••• 6^305 • Si' 

414^914 19 % 
*^*«u««ay toflndoattheTnis SiMa^*'|tc,faf tbe late JUr.T, Baddeler^ 
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%42l 18 
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894 8 


6* 


d49 10 
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1,791 8 
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<^tie nys) litd tome images, vaseii, and other tbingft of gold dr 
silver. Mamf of ffftMr pencMed a gretA ieai tn ifttt way. Tbe 
altars of their Cbdrches were geneMHy enriehed with the 
preoioas metals, if not Vitti ooctly jewela,^* &o. TM oovere 
of books, be afteriNitds Itflte ub, were oroameiited ivitb tbe 
' preeions metals. "Atti hy if ay of expeslog tbe rapacity df 
Henry; he sboVnras in what tbe glory of Mboasleries was 
made to cohsist. ^AmoDgst the stock. {he -says) of this 
^* ff ener&m FWtiee»s> fawnbrdker's shop^ or, rather, hfs store 
hoilse of sleleii gbodtl^ were images of all sorta, flni4lesti0ks» 
sockets, eruelB, <Mp% t^i^My'S**^^^ batoba, spoons, diamoiidSy 
sapphires,^ pearls, fibger4lftgs^ ■ enr-rhigsv pieces of tnotiey ^ 
alt valacB, even duma to sbHUa^s, bits tiCgold aa4 siltertord 
ftom the coveirs 6f booksi or • eat and bcAlCfei .otft of tite altars^ 
la eases ^here tbe wtood- werk« either of iiltaib» crosSeS, ov, 
images, was uUaid wlh p r sti siw .mH^ the wood was fre^* 
' ^uebtly bdmt to get at tUe aietal.'» (Lut, «. § )74, ITS; tity 
to readidg sacb fiassages as these, intended to reflect di'sgrae^ 
on Henry and bis Mitiisters, by the imputation of cerretons-i 
^ness, we areiiataftliy led to obi^rfo^ thai this aeondialatlon 
of Vsostfy dMukraen^s -was hyeonsislerit with the sofeilty oif 
Mdtiaittie rliieS-utMat wnMAiibftM appntpriaM, ortbqs bomd* 
edj f^ln ai^ to age, #as1ostto miy fpiNNl'end,— >umI tiiat many 
of tbe articles here specified, imply a splendid and loiiirioiia 
mode 'of liilag, incons]steiil» with even . a low degree of 
piety, or sobriety of character. Tbe, greater part it should 
also be recollected of tbe wealth of Monasteries, was not ob- 
tained by a fair farming of their lands to the hidnsti^ioas pea- 
santry, hot by their siiperstitians} wringing from tbe ignoranty 
wbat was often neceftsaiy fo their oovlbrt. -If' their elees- 
sire affluence bad been tbe result of honourable demands — the 
reward of* easy landkirda"— it would not be so much tbesab- 
ject of reproach, as it becoibes, when we look into tbe artifiooa 
by wbieb it was procured. At tbe ^e of the snppreaaion-«- 
'rents.p«id^o Meiuifteries were in general k»W| and this, aswi 



4iavo se^n, it a sabject of panegyric with Cobbett ; boHt sb.<Niii 
Jm) observed,. that tl^ese. rents bad been. placed Ipw, that th^e 
>Mod1ui might baye an opportunity to enrich tbemseWes by 
.exorbitant fiqesi ; the rents belonging to, the recorded incoine 
4»f the Monastery, but finet heing more capable of mal«appro- 
priations. . And this doesoot appear lo baye been a metbod, re- 
ik>rte4 to merely .wiieo' Henry had driven them to an extremity, 
Imt to have been ^ng and «fffeqi^nt]y employed jTor the sake of 
^scaping t^iose obligations to hospitAlity and bcn^Tofence, ^bich 
jilarge income, by the &rming of their ittn^pIacc4jDpon,them4 
The fiction of porgatory, to which .wjs ^Vf^ repeatedly referr- 
1^, and. the custom of performing mssses for the dead, proved 
^iie .most lucrative impositions. When we reflect .that the 
gain of this superstition was in proportion, to the ravages of 
mortality, and ibe property of snrvivors, our surprise at MonkiMi 
affluence will cease, and contempt ai|d indignation she. awaken- 
ed in its place. . In connection with this period of our history 
the Mendicant, Fri$ie§ ought not to be forgotten. Tbey ba4 
h^n multiplying in numbers and crimes from the twelfth cen- 
Inry. Itinerating through the ceuntry. and subsistiog by 
their demands on every family tbey entered, they, fprmed an 
army Cf fioMpfrs of the worst description, and in equal pro- 
portion, exhausted the resources, and auj;mented the. vices 
^of the people.^ 



t Rapin. B. 15. , Burnet. Vol. 1. p. 193. 

i At the period .to .vfcich our hiitqry refer?, an arousing paper was widelj 
circulated through the Kingdom, entitled " The Very Beggars Petition 
acrainstPopery ; wherein they humbly complain to King Henry the Biglxth 
of the Clergy." . An extract may not be nmijteresting to the reader, showing 
him the manner, in which many, persons were accustomed to speak of Mo- 
nasteries and Monies, when they existed before their eyes. After speakint of 
the heglect and ararvation to which the " bede-mcn*' were left, the Petition 
«fys, " And this most pestilent mischief is come upon your said poor bede- 
men, by the reason that there is (in the times of your noble predecessors 
passed) craftily crept into this your realm another sort (not of impotent Imt) 
oiatrong, ptti88ant,.and counterCeitpholyi ami idl« beggws, a|iir yajal«p#^^ . 
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•*The weaHb of Monaateries, however, not only farniftb^ 
a rule by which we may compute the servile superstitioii 
of the pe<^le ; it must also be viewed as the fruit of the 
vilest chicanery, by wlucb simplicity was ever 'doped. Thera 
was first tbo mecbanieai coostruotion of images, by wbieh tbo 
ignorant .worshippers were begniled into the belief, that such 
devices were often animated from heaven, in gsacions conde* 
scension to their prayers, and adbeptance of their gifts. In ad« 
dition to this, the exhibition of relics, was such as must inspire 
us with adborrence of the institutions, for whose support they 
, were thought necessary. - Besides the general falsehood of 



^ which, since the time of their first entry, by all the craft and wiliness of 
. Satan, are now increased under your sig^ht, not only into a great number, but 
also into a kin|rdom. 

*' These are not the herds (or sheep) but the ravenous wolves, going in 
.herds-clothing, devouring the flock ; the bishops, abbots, priors, deacons* 
archdeacons^ sufflragans, priests, monks, canons, friars, pardoners, and som- 
ners ; and who is able to number this idle, ravenous sort, which (setting all 
labour aside) have begged so importunately that they have gotten into their 
bands more than the third part of all your realm : the goodliest lordships, 
manors*, lands, and territories are theirs. Besides this, they have the tenth 
part of all the corn, meadow, pasture, grass, wool, colts, calves, lambs, pigs, 
geese, and chiclcens. Over and besides the tenth part of every servant's wa- 
ges, the tenth part of the wool, mil Ic, honey, wax, cheese, and butter} Yea, 
and they look so narrotii;^ upon their profits, that the poor wives must be ac- 
countable to them for every tenth egg, or else she getteth not her rights at 
faster, shall be taken as an heretick ; hereto have they their four offering- 
days, 

** What money pull they in by probates of testaments, privy tithes, and by 

Ben's offerings to their pilgrimages, and at their first masses. Everyman 

and child that is buried must pay somewhat for masses and dirges to be suny 

for him,or else they will accuse the dead man's friends and executors of heresy* 

What money get they by mortuaries, by hearing of confessions (and yet thef 

will keep thereof no counsel) by hallowing of churches, altars, super-altars. 

Chapels, and bells, by cursing of men, and absolving them again for money. 

** What multitude of money gather the pardoners in a year? How much 

BDoney get the somners (i. e. parators) by extortion in a year f By citing 

the people to the commissiaries court, and afterwards releasing the appear- 

aiiQe for money. Finally, the infinite number of beggars- friars, what get they 

. io a year } 

.V.Here, if it please your Grace to mark, ye shall see t thing far out qf 
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f|heir preteostoilB* tire sum thihg was idLhibit^ In- difi()reiil 
places at once«-tiiffes, if real .tlio moat eootemifitlble^ inVilei 
tha profoandest Teneralioii— »#hUa, ift nmny iaAsDoesy su^ 
jeots tlie tnoftt offensife to deconcy^ were found to advancn tfaa 
credit of certain booseKi) Bow iasomiUo itest wo be» fo tiio 
•aloe of knowledse and tDdoptod^aooi if Wo oili Ysaptet ibese 
artifices as boaonmble or reiigiouB; or mffi»r».io4»jr dogroo» 
the oakery of plandev, to awaken regret ailhair «aiiiotioB I 
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jotnt: there are within yotir realm of England, llftHWo thomaQd psririr- 
ehurcbti ; and thii atandiiiff. that ther* be but tea bovaeholda in every. »»- 
rish, Tet are there five hundred thousand, and twenty Ihouaand houteholdir: 
and of every of these households hath «veTy of the 'fife ordewof IHsmT 
-penny a quarter for ever; order, thatU» for all the five orders five pence » 
quarter for every house; that is, for all the five orders twenty pence a yMC 
for eveiv house; summa, five hundred thousand, and twenty thousand quar- 
ters of ang«ls I that is, two hundred and sixty thousand half angels i «om - 
HA, one hundred and thirty thousand angels ; sdmma totalis,^ fofty-lbur . 
thousand pounds, and three hundred and thirty-three pounkls, six shillings, 
and eight-pence sterling j whereof, not four hundred years passed, they had 
not one penny. Oh grievous and painful exactions ! thus yearly to be |^id» 
from the which the people of your noble predecessors, the kings of Ui| an- . 
cient Britons, ever stood free. * 

•• And this will they have, or else they will proqjise hin» that will not give 
it them to be Ukcn as an heretick. . What tyrant ever oppressed the people 
like this cruel and vengeable generation ? What subiecu shall be able to 
help their Prince, that be after this fashithi yearly polled ? "WBat good 
Christian people can be able to succfoiir us poorlepert, blind, sofe,«nd laine, ' 
that be thus yearly opprewed? Is it any majrvel that your people to com- 
plain of poverty ? Is it any marvel that tbe taxes, fifteenths, and subsidies, ^ 
tliat your Grace, most tenderly of great compassion, hath Uken among yowr"'"'. 
people, to defend them fram the threatened ruin of their common-wealtb, 
bave been so slotbfuUy, yea painfully, levied i Seeing that almost the uttef- 
vKwt penny that might have been levied, hath been gathered before, verily ^ 
by this ratenousv cruel, and insatiable generation." '* Harleian Mis. Vol. i-.-* * 

II' A crucifix, called " the Rood of Grace,** had long performed marvels ftt^ 
Boxley, In Kent, To this wonder-worfting machine multitudes resorted, and 
when the image was observed to bow, move it» limbs, opm Its ftp*, roll iu 
eyes, or bend iU brow, they were agitated wllb all the interest, whllA a con- 
viction of divine power miraculously operating in their view, might be inp- • 
posed to- occasion. This " Rood of Grace,** was, however, broken lat *t. 
^ul's Cross in London, and the springs publicly ihowo, by which hundreds 
^Md been flrequently and awfUIly deluded. 
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Vfiat is jifti4 «B the deaolition of the tombs of Austin airdi 
4Ufefl» Mid.OipeeiaUy en the enopniity of pkindering the shrine - 
of QeelMt» ii liiUy MMwered hy oer reeiarks on the iniquity ef 
Hetpastio wiiMAoe and wfaltb, Fo* supppsittg thcdemelttiiHi 
Qf Attltio's iff AifjBBd^ tojpsh were eensarnble-^^etrayiog a want, 
of tes|MN:| fortlbo-meoipry of men who ougpbt not be numbered 
vith tbe 4flffPQArat# man of their poslerity-*«Uiis wPI never 
provQtbvt M0i|fi0^ies vere.ables8iBg, and their riehes the 
<)Hre ofev^ry jppUticalavU. But the truth is, that, however^ 
our pr^u4i««» may be roused in^defeaoe o^- these !•«&•, they 
wer^ little T^p^ctied b^ Amnan Cathiics themselves, at the 
Setiod to ubiob Cobhetir refers. Yejiecation fiw the memory 
of a vhrtuoas m# eiilightenad BCaaarch, or even eftbe fiiuader 
of t^ieir (J^iirpU in Britaiii,, was lost in the ardour of their de- 
VQlioo at the shrine of the mpst exeerabJa of men. Itwaa. 
the piun^er ero«ch«t'» sbriPe whieh formed the most ofen« 
sive article in the whole list of Henry's, confiscations. The- 
iteputatioa of this mis-oalled 8AiQt,.'was iojiuteis te the credit 
of the King's smNremtcy {. and the turbulent ambition by 
which ||a porchued his d'satk and eanootiation, ought to jna*- 



Ai Hslet. ia doncMttnhlre. the blood of ehrist was exhibited In a phial i . 
vbich b1eod»>owever« could not be Men by tha wlicMit, till tbe riduiwa 
•f hie fllti pmthaied him tbtipritilefe &f bchoiding it. Tbe occasions of its 
•rvcmmiee and distppeazance to diiterent persons, or to the sane persons at 
diferent timok MOf at coant^ soDsidtxed divins intimations of tbeir saffty 
befprt Oo4* 9ut tbe blood vf* aflorvruda voved to be that of a. fowl regn> 
'nlrrban»idj and tbe pbial which coatalaed it» tiansparant on one akk^ 
and dtaaa on the odiev ! As lone as hopaienalnod of eMortl ng money fftoa' 
the Pilgriai the^ark aide was shown, but when tbe rapacity of bis instructor 
was satisfied, he was rewarded with a flew of the tram parent side. 

At Reading an Andel with one wing was foand, who brought oter tbe bead 
of tbe spear which piereed tbe 8a^0Qi*s side I At St. Edmondsburf, the 
coato which roasted 8c. Lawrence* the parings of Si. Edmund's toes, St. 
Thomas n Becket's peokalft and boots, and as many Fiocet of the cron, at 
alone might' have made an entire one «f lanre dimensions I Besides which 
we may atention, thbu heads of St. Ursula, our JLady's Girdle in blbvbk 
pieces, Malchos^ ear, and o ^ieca of St. Andrews' finger, set in silver, so 
U^y valued as to haia been pisdgsd for Ibitp pf|V|#al Herbert, p. ti8 
9iufiet».VQl. 1,> att. 
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tffy the Monarch's resentment to every friend of freedSfai? 
The splendour and Immense treasures of bis shrine, must havd- 
been regretted by every pious miody for who could hare seen* 
pilgrioi8» by thousands, substituting their prostrations and 
•fieri ngs there, in place of the least regard to their God and 
Saviour ?f[ It is amustog to observe how-CobbOtt not obnfe^t'- 
with the homage once paid him,* endeavoofs to soothe bidf 
admirers by the assurance that, ** the English nation has 
always oootinaed to be just and grateful to the memory of 
Uiis celebrated miCn,"— beoausie though In coBseqiience of the' 
King's prohibition his name was nc»t recorded in the calendar 
of the Common Prayer Book— ivf ^ml it m Moobb's Alva-' 
HACK for thi$ very year!! {h&U 6. § 179) • How pitiful the* 
recompence of this ambitious Prelate ! To be' chronicled in* 
Koore's Almanack, and eulogised by C\obbett are honoofs' 
of equal worth, and fully proportioned* to the merits of the' 
sobject. . ' I • . 

From the kcoonif ts, wbkh Roman Catholic^ themselves bare' 
seldom been an&iousto qualify, of the Iminetise treasutes* 
amassed bytbeiv superatitions, we infer the immense expenc/ 
of Popery to its- friends, through all gradations of society) 
down to the meanest laboarer. But the consideration of tifts 
topic must'be deferredt ' . • ' 
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i| A hundred thouAtnd Pilgrims, aretaid to'iiaTti been assembled atone' 
time in CanterbniV. tirawn thltlierby Becket's tepatation 1 To obserre tbe 
chaaoel in whicbrtbetrde?Qtio& flowed is fuU of inctructios on the aature' 
of their sanctity. There iwere three grtat Altars, respectifely dedicated to' 
Christ, the Virgin, and St. ThoaMu.> One year there were offered at 

Christ's Altar ,.<«...... L 9 a 6 ^ -. ■ - r 

Virgin's..... , ; L W 5 « 

St. Thomas's '. .., L832.12 s' 

dut the next year the difference was more remarkable, for there were offcfcdttt' 

Christ's Altar L , 

Virgin's ....'. L < I 8 ^ 

St.Thoma«*s LMi S » .t 

Somer'sAntiq. of Can. Burnet, Vol. 1.994. > . i 
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IhC feign bfCdwardtl. was that ofotir fifst Protestan^ 
l^finee. He^p^y inibuetl wiid an aversion (o the ftoman 
Gathotic H^Kgion, th^i youtbi'iil iVlonarcli possessed no ordi- 
nary z^fy prompted f>y liie nio&iunCai tiled sincerity of motive. 
Kilt it ^as' bis- infelicity to asdfend the fhrone when the 
ftelbrfiiiitidh was' stilT unsettled ; and l^e animositi^ of pofi- 
tidal ptfftf6S' werd ready to display ttiemsefves on every* 
<^6a^4iii, wltictK tti6 ^bligious (jfispafationsoftlie day afiordled. 
lb ifi6i^ dn'h'ap^y am^ uotel circumstances, lie wanted the 
6t[](6f l6tic6 of kge, afld tbAt autboriCy, whicb matured yeani* 
aldne, can ^ive Co the King of a turbuietat itnd zealous p^pfe. 
Having- his minority (ilaced by the wifl of bis fatbcr,- under 
ttte ' dii'e^tioA of sixteen executors, inctuding both ]^ot»ifity 
Jftd'trlergy->-frofes(ant8, andlCom'an Cathofics—tbe infelicity 
of his situation was gfeatly augmented l)y tbe confusion ot 
sentiment, and cdntrariety of design, ^bicb prevailed among 
his advisers, 'f hey bad separate tfnd conflicting infer'eits or 
tbiii^ owii to advance ; arid Influenced by bigotry in fteligion,' 
•r fbat " vaulting ambition" wbicii disdains with equal* incon' 
i^ratl6« fcoth thd fortts ifid principles of iteli^tdu, ti^y w«r« 

X 
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•ODStantly plotting the subversioD of each other, and thereby 
endangered the credit of whatever system they chose publicly 
to defend; Cranmer, happily for the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity, was one of the e&ecutors; and while every dictate of 
prudence obliged him,, in some degree, to accommodate him* 
self to the overwhelming influence of others, he stood equally as 
a check on the intemperance of his own party,. and an obstacle 
dbappointing by his wisdom, and awing by his virtue, the 
intolerant abettors of Popery. The ascension of Edward, 
was universally considered an advantage to Brotestantism,. 
whose friends anticipated the repeal of restrictive and penal 
statutes, and by the removal of images,, and the abolitioa or 
the mass in parttaular, greater simplicity in theservices of the 
Church. These anticipations were likely to be realized, since 
the Protector, appointed as the representative of Miigesty, 
was decidedly friendly to their wishes ; and since, aided by the 
judgment and moderation of. Cranmer, bis measures were as 
much calculated to conciliate,., as duly and couscionce could 
allow. Gardiner, at. this period,., stood forward with great 
intrepidity ; and what may appear to Cobbelt's readers, sur- 
prising in this celebrated enemy uf the Reformation, rested 
his cause, chiefly, on an appeal to the prejudices of the people, 
in favor of the late King's learning and piety ! He, therefore^ 
contended for the justice of deferring every innovation in 
Religion, a$ Henry le/tit, till, at least, the young King should, 
attain to the free exercise of his regal power. 

The fate which has attended the memory of Ilenry VIIL. 
in the estimation of Roman Catholics themselves, is curioua 
and instructive. In the early part of his reign, he was the 
favourite of the Pope, and as the royal champion of its tenets 
in opposition to Luther, the idol of the Romish Church.. 
Flattered as a paragon of learning and piety — constantly com- 
pared to Solomon for his wisdom-rand solemnly invested witk. 
the envied designation of ^ Ucfender of the Faith" — he. 
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be^ane an object of veneration to his supetstitioas stiBjects, 
wfiiefa his subsequent opposition to the Pope was unable to 
expel from their minds. In the prosecution of his divorde 
from Catbeiioe, to vrfaioh Cobbett, as w« have seen, trium- 
phantly traces the Reformation, he was first coaotenanced by 
the Pope^^cheeredby the general voice ofthe Chnrch through- 
out Europe — assisted by his own Romish Clergy in partlca1ar» 
among whom Oardinerand Bonner, the bitterest persecutors 
of Protestants, performed their partf, with the vilest subser- 
fience to bis unfaofy 'wishes. And though the progress of 
truth In the nation,' and his own energy of disposition, led 
him fVirther than these men advised, his supremacy, the grattd 
feature of his heresy and schism in the sight of Rome, was 
defended even by them ! (Let. '8; § 227). When Edward 
and Elizabeth adopted more decided measures, Roman Catho- 
lics, beholding tb«ir glory rapidly fading away, were accus- 
tomed to look back on 'this heretical Monarch, as the hononY 
of their falling' cause ; pleading the authority of his judgment^ 
and the obligations Of his laws, as objections to Protestant 
lonovation. Their incantations then made his memory serVe 
for their support ; but now, since the light of the'Refbrmation 
has destroyed the superstitions veucfration in Which he wils 
held, they have changed with'theprejudiees of the time, and 
doom tbe ancient Mol of their folly, to the indignity of their 
baseness. When, therefore, we hear "^he vices of Henry 
charged on the Reformation, and this event loaded with all the 
opprobrium which honour and ptety can ever cast upon him; 
we ought ndt to repress our indignation at the disingenuous- 
ness, inconsistency, and duplicity of such conduct. Let his 
**fame*^ stand '** the gibbet of Me name," and he will always be 
suspended to the eiLecration of the world, as a warning to 
Protestants against Popery ;' who will not fail to remember 
that lie was once the idol of those who now persecute his me- 
mory and censure him with nnsparing rigour, for the purposo 
*af saving tbe credit, whlah tliey formerly offered at bissbrios. 
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Tb^ maoDor in irbicb CokJMKi t^ptVifi afid ei9ii|i«ii«et tiie 
•Iflftory of^dararcly in ajl tlie ;fjE»«^Di}s and formidable arpaji of 
ae?^ Mrrifying a^cto^ is ccffaiirab^ on 1^00^14 of it^ Hippan^j 
aud ijpac/cvracyj devoid of evierfr Upffg e;i^pept tfaatp^i^tpf 
.^preaslQQ, 9vbip|if bowevfsr |al«e io Us iapoFt, is freqaeotly 
ep&QMve in i(s ifQpr<e6sioM o;i the credulous. iSp^ing of tbe 
Cpvfl.ciJ pr JSxeojitars appoinM by Henr^ be says, " Tbeae 
sixteep iio'rtbie^, begap by t|i]l^iogf \n ^bpin«&tsoIexno fpaoner^ 
an 9at/k t^ jstap$li tO;» Jiod oiaiotaio tbe l^t wfU pf UMeir^aaa^er. 
I'beir sfcppd ;ipl vasJ9 ir««fc iM4«lftf .i»y ni;»kiqg ^erlfori^ 
ybP V^ II bro{:ber of Jaot; Seyii^Qur>-tb9 JCiifg's mo^ie^ 
*\ Profe^fwr,'* t^jMgb tbe will gJ^yp eiqual poweis tp aU Uio 
executors, T,hpir oe^l step was tp give new Peerages to so^^ 
qf themselyes, Tb^ Ipj^rtb, to aw^rd to tbe qew P^^ere gr^ntu 
of p)e pybliP mo^^lff Tbe fi^b» VV4S ^ lay asi^e, at tbe Corpr 
nalipq, ^be ^ncjepf Epglisb egsto^n pf iw&fii^ f A« p^ogU if i]k^ 
mfre fcflfinifi fo ^ape mud ob^ thf £h^ Tjbe aiiLtl;, was l» 
at^fii^ 4l a 99lfm^ Bi^ Mfm, Aud tbe 6ereotl|» was jto bfsgia 
9 sef ie^ of acts for tbe total sabT/orsipp of |U1 tbat rejpaiJD^4 of 
tbe Catholic Religi^iy ip ^oglapuli fuxd i^r |Lbe effect^j^g of all 
tjbi^ P.W. »a^y b»d lea opeffiBck(il ijp Itbp way pf pjl^inifr-' W 
(l^t, 7, $ ^B/^.)~T?bp is^at %ct.wAB a mf^t^ pf PQMfW, w4 >bp 
^pD j, i)q fi^Jntipff of any e?fpreai rpjp, yji^ fi^u^ora 
iB^rp #,n<i^r lU^e g9^er$J obMjgalfop ** ^a j^n^jpjst^K l^e^fl^WW 
of tbp IM.pgjjIpfli a? |b«} 8lK)iil4 jadg0 ftt^"*' ^P i«n«»8IW t\H^ 
t>cy pppW to Ijavp preferred the iejit^ pf Hfi|ry'^ will, tps^ol^ 
measpr^s «» cjrc»w.stfi«cc>s rep<ipred ^^ewa^y, i;i f^ |fp|^^^ 
ip tbem a n|^se,ry|^cj H^terly ipoQpsis^ept wj.tfi tbpif ^aty ta 
^be pa^ioD, 7he cf-e^tips of new P/e«r^ Vps bp* »:f*WNfJ5li 
of the veUr^nowp piwp9?« pf ijeBF^ WteTJrppJpri ft^y ^hd 
acypuple? of some pf the pprtjes, apd pbipfl^ by tb^ il|pltpfig| 
which termlnfit^dl ip bis death. The gr^pt of piQ^<^y tq ^ 

*iiew P^ers was a necessary cposequepce of jthe prece^j.19^ ^fi\^ 
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iMvd Dot^ia^ but joat ob t4e perTttrniMC* oS ih^U Bui y»\mt 
C«M>«tr «p««k9 «f this grftBt as beiag " jmkUe moDoy," anH 
in liiff fl»Mowiiig^ panagraphs, dnMtribcs tba Protesiwt ^nl of 
'Cranmer and others, as manifesting itself in a new allaoAL Ml 
tbe property of ttie Chnreb, pariieiibirly in Cbaiitrtea, &c. 
he •nits t* state, tbat it.iffBsi ll^ia attack, Mai^ biom aAotber 
^qvarter, wliaeb was ik» i^ipediant resortad 4o far supporliiig 
tbe iMW^e«ra; in a^jlnin w« may obfl9rv«, ihat ibaae CbtOf« 
triea Instead of beitag *f fmUig.m$meyi^* are alWwanUidssaribed 
by h\m^ aa ** frioaiappapeHff ia utt t ai i fr mhI |mmi|i^u."** 
(Let . 7, § 9(9 >^'Fbe'omi8sion of tbe anciaot cpatADi of asking 
tbe ooaaoot fffibe peofAe to the aathority of Hie King, is^stated 
nefbirty a^id fidsely, since, in fact, lft« -^MMltott m» not oaKflsd, 
bat mei^eiy altersd in Us fyxnuJf Another not of tbe Eceoutorsy 
was*fo attend at a solemo High Mass; but^vrhy, if this betray, 
ifettuM 4t l>e reeerded as a crime, 4vhen tbeir opposition to* 
9opery ^is'tbe sabjeet of reprehension? Tben, in addition lo 
tbe^ fl^K :particnfa»s, Cobbett, with great sagaaity, adds a 
seventh, which was tbe eommenceaient of a series of acts for 
^ the total snbvvrsioir'* of tbe Roman OatboMc Religion. T» 
(iharge this on the Bxecutors as a body, is absurdly fblse, sMoe 
9one of theih wore deeply interested la the preservation ofihla 
Religion ; while to reeerd It-as a charge against Ihe Protest 
tant Icfaders themselves, is pderile in tbe*e<Creme, beoaase Um 
merits of th^r oausa frtrm tbe sals^ot in dispnte ; and is, in 

' H^ I Hlf. i 1. 1 1. .« I. ' ■• % ' ■' •>• ' '• .-il. i I ■ ■ ■' 1 . .. ' I., — T • I J ir 

t **The King*i Msgesty^s Coronation should be done and celebrated upoh 
•* BmiovBTtfBSDAyn«xt ensuing, In the Cathedral Church ofWESTMrnersR, 
" Alttf ^» fpW m4 onley«nsu|ti9tr-rFim> \h§ V^lMai|ppof;q«ntfii)|}t|f 
shall ?l\ow the King to the people ^t four parts of thp great pulpit or staye 
to be made for the' King, and shall say on this wise.-'flirs, here I present 
I* l^ine l^ivwASP. nfbtfnl aoid umlpul^tedii^erilPi'i )»r lbe l%w pfQo4 nwl 
" man, to the royal dignity, and crown imperial of tbi« realpn, whose coq^ 
* aecration, inunction, and coronation. Is appolnted'by all tbe Nobles and 
'< V^ff Qf t^i! ImM «p |m tW 4«r* Wn4^ 79 aanYii at npw tn^a, ahd mm 

*' TOUJt GOOD WI^LS AltD ASQBNTS TO TH|C Si^MB CONSECRATION, INUNCTUt|V 
*' AND CORONATION, AS BT TOHR ODTf Or AtLBGIANCB TB BS BOUND TO DO F 

" The people to answer, yea, yea, yea. King Edward, King Edward, KInx 
Edward.**— See the " Order for the Coronation of King Edward,** in BurDet*8 
and ColUsrti QoUsctfoa of Bvcprds. Ex LibraiQoj|cMliU 






^o^t, to retmon as wUelj as if we were to chaise ^aiaobiefoii 
an cTent bjr asserting the wickedness of aiteaptHig it, and 
•tben go round to prove the wickedness of the attempt b; the 
misohief of the event. 

The chief account which Cobbett gives of the ReformatioB 
under Edward, eoneists in a repetition' of the cry of plunder. 
'** This (he says) wiis the real << Reformatwn- Reigh*^ ; for it 
was a reign of robber; and hyproeHsy, witliout any thing 
€6 be compared with them'; any^tfaing in any couiftry, or anj 
age; i2r%ioii,eMue<«iec, was always the pretext f but, in one 
way or another, > robbery and plunder was always the 'end.*' 
(Let* 7. § 199.) Cobbelt*s Histok*y oPMs robbery, must how- 
ever, appear very uneatisfiietory to his most lidmfrlog readers. 
Few facts are mentioned, and wbere persons and-'localities aro 
notioed, it is ivithout ejLplanatioft or reference Mueli is said 
of Chantries, Altars, Ike. The aUenatfon of Cbantry landa 
was otie' method of prc^ridingfor the - new Peers, who bavo 
been luentioned as created aocordisg to the will of Henry ; 
but what is chiefly worthy of •remiirk, in censure of the 
efiflrontery wift which Gobbett uoiferokly places CranmlBr'c 
nam4» in this conneetion, is the fact, that when thte' Bill Tor 
giving thoChantries4othie King was in firogressthroUgb*fhe 
Ijords (\64B) tbe Archbishop joined the Popish Bishops in 
•iQeoting to it, and finadly voted against it.« In removing 
from the Church a profusion of gold and silver iDrnaments, 
appendages chiefly of idolatrous Siervices, a competent regard 
was paid to the decency and even elegance of public worship. 
Thus in a visitation on this bead, the King directed silver 
ohalices, " comely furniture" for the communion table, and 
Mirpficesyto be distributed to all the Churches, Chapels, and 
CathedraU.f The depreciation and suppression of soma 
Btsboprics. may be allowed, as proofs of the- meanest avarice ; 
but to confound the accidental rapacity of certain courtiers. 



* Burnet. Vol. ft. p. 45. t Burnet. Vol. S. p. ai7- 



^Uh the public measures of the ReformerB, vill searaelV,* 
we imagioe, be taken by the most thoughtless as any proof, 
thftt the RelbnDatioD itself was nothing but a scene of 
plunder, and mercenary devastation. Here we may observe 
that in recording the History of the change from affluence to 
poverty, in the Romish Churcb» a distinction ought carefiilly 
to be mainiained between the principles,, on the strength of 
which the. Reformers divested it of its enormous resources, 
and Uie manner in .which individuals enriched themselves.-^ 
Qobbett has evidently confounded these together^harging on 
the futmer, the unprincipled nets of the latter. ^7he Refofw 
malioo (be .says) was, not the work of virtue, of fanaticism, 
c^ error* of ambition;, but of a ieee of p hmdm n This was 
its groat animajLing prinoiple-*-in this it began, and in this it 
proceeded till there was nothing left for it to work on."-«» 
(Let. 7. § 901.) But this opinion of the sui|jeot can eiist only, 
in connection with the most superficial and limited views. 
If we were to take a cursory glance at the history of the men 
>|ho in every age and countiy, have formed> the bulwark of 
opposition tQ popery y we might find them in possession of 
characters,, aii^d in oiroumstaocss, incapable of resting under 
t|ie suspicion of avarice jo uny d^ree. The sacrifice of 
worldly, dignity,. ease, and social enjoyment ; and in inoumev 
rable instances, of liberty and lif^ ^ QUght to hallow and exalt 
in universal est,imation, the.prineiplef, for which as Protes*- 
taDts,,,we are now contending. The History of the Reforma* 
tion in iQermany, calumnies on which Cobbett has mixed op 
with his distortion of English, affairs,, afibrds many exemplifi- 
cations of the integrity of conscience, contempt of worldly 
aggrandisement, and heroic defiance of danger^ which by 
appealing to every relic of honour in the bosom« ought to 
stay even a hireling scribe in the career of bis abuse^ though 
his sordid engagements may not allow him to commends 
And if it be any recommendation of the age of chivalry, that 
H. made sworn foes gienerously prompt to acknowledge eack 
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•llieri raceUenoOf hofr'tlusi we dcttpwe (but spirit, which itf' 
Am ^ werdy vtmr" of t^euk>gi«al cootrovers/y bUckeos Uio 
brightest traits tt obtrfteter, -because foiiikd andni^ tb«9e who 
Aisscot from us. Bat to nodioe oar reoMrks td ibgt worthies 
«€ tho Etiglish IleibfMftlioot'flHftd renhidiiig the roarer thai 
m rin affair of BeligMUs {Hiaciiiley'iti progarcflB la lo>t>e Iraocd 
MdefieDdettt' Of arnia- or laws ^^e^ asbyc if Iha Ijollordo of 
WickHffitea^oOtfltf haver baon ankahted by Iho lovoof pluiidor I 
Coold the ilKftgoant spirit whioto oftoo rwe agftiost Papal 
wsarpatloftrand whidb al^rdcid Hdiiry hii 0hiof«^iMlvaM;«^e kl 
parsoit of hh owti iiisb^,>baita baeH always proM|>t«<id by ttoii^ 
hase fe^liog ? Aad Ihof^htlie eHane Iff all its alrooity it 
openly dfaargod mp0i$' Oraikaior^ how ara wo to recoDOtia Hi- 
juitidey With tho iiHiefleiidODoo which lad hias^'aMbttore tbaii 
ODO oacasioff, td dppoto the wistoof his ouprlcloiisMoiMireli^' 
ftiHl to ofije^t t6 lator dot* of <otifltoalioA K Tbaigrea^ weldfU. 
wt» tdk^tt frofci tho ]loi»l5h 0\6Tgyttf6ai f beif HoMsH^i-jdO^ 
Itidir Chhoirlea^tbeir Shrlaesyattd thoir Ali«rs,-ia^ tibroott* 
ttadkftod^ butbaforo wocmi^detftly aac#ibotiiirloih« roi^oof 
filtfftdeff aft tboafh no otbor Botko i^ould nttioOONy.h* 
M{^{^sdd to o^ratowlthtDoo who profoislid h^hltiid lioiy 
<fes}^ns ; ft h tieceisiHry to sho#> thiit the j^oMOtelOa of II* 
i^ its ddi]fs4i3 *flde1!i£RH!Sy wM tkof k^tfrioOfr (o ihtMef^ of 
Hdtgrioi^. Atid if tbidbe looapdbl^ iftpr^bfy-mf tfttlrgo ctf 
I'crbbe^y a^dinst dtfr Rofbi^iiiers, to nd biMOT soMtfitfdd tb^ > 
If it Wefa t^dj^bt'' AtpatAsI Moses fyt ^^hdytftg rtie g^hldtf* 
alAf ; or B^h^ tfre* SkthHIf biitaa«tf Ibt ekp^Xthi^ 1^6 mork6f 
tiiM^eti firom tb& r^ftipie. I'hd ^/otrtt^it of tbo wd«Afr ifr 
iH^pttt^y Woi'd fiMftf f^Oi'^iilfffOds^ of ma^bn,^ brMMg tb^ 
imiltftudd in ib« ftptflls of MriferftCfTfOb, atfd tMldlAU^ thdi»,< 
ttitttby eotldftlttg tb'eiV id^TMdtor^ ffaey sat^d tUtftaiH^kciS.*^ 
Whdt«Tei> bv otrr ti^ws of tbeologicaf trutfr, rh^ diti^t b^* 
idniltt^d, tb^l th^ tt6^U\iS€i fdf ^Mcfr PM^^fAnts dofiti^d 
«& ^sft^nfilil to fbe sUfety ofsitih&ts, Ate dbhttited Sod jf^r^efted 
%y tb£ Very iDstitutidDi wfaieh pfi'odtlf^d Ae Cfb1Qre6 of Adinw 
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'^ Weallli. If pilgrimages and the adoration of Saioti aW 
lb be condeinoed,—> if penances, indulgences, and maases are to 
be abolished^ the vrnpoveriikmsnt of the RmiiiBh Church foUaw* 
as a necessary result of our most sacred principles. Tliough 
tbis impoTerisbnieot was far from being the ultimate design 
of our Reformers, it was justly and piously considered hy .tbem^ 
necessary to tbe triumph of the truths they profossod. No actSy 
however, which peeuliorly belonged to the Reljbrmersy are 8uf-% 
fered to pass without tbe same profuse censure, as. is thrown 
upon -oondnct for which they were fat from being resp^i^ible* 
In this conoection, we hear of the Hprniliea^-Cranmor's Cate-i 
cbism^the Book of Common Prayer— and theiranslatioq of tha 
Bible. These are meutioned as proofs orCranmer's dup)ioity» 
and of the horrid impiety of the times 1 . (Let. 7. § ^96.) 
It is not necessary now to attempt a defence of the circulatioa 
of the Holy Scriptures in our naliye tongue, for however thia 
let) of Protestants may have appeared excessive and impru. 
dent in the eyes of Roman Catholics, it has seldom heeni 
laid to tbeif ohai^ as their grossest crtrne. But Cobbett can 
mtotton nolbiDg- without superlative abuse. Speaking o( 
alterations appointed in pubNo worship, he says> ** To reoon^ 
ciie the peopU to these innovations the plunderers had a BiUti 
contrived for the purpose, which Bible was a jpsrverfioii of tk^ 
original text, wherever it was found to be necessary. 0/ 4# 
^hM acts 0/ tkU hypoeritital mid pkuideriitg rti^ thu wa$ jmt- 
^M the bateit." (Let. 7. § 208.) Cobbett's judgment oi* the 
iaaocnracjr of any translation of the Bible is of little worth* 
While to speak of a Bible as cantrwed for the p mr pte ^nLper* 
Mrsion qf the eHj^tnol tf^rl.— is to give a character to the 
aadertaking which it was never proved to possess, and with 
which, in the presence of learned adversaries, it oould never 
have been received. Roman Catholic exceptions to Protean 
tant versions are comparatively trifling, or have scarcely ever 
been sanctioned by that critical resaarch and acumen wbiok 
•MMnaad reipect* The - indifferenee or hostility whiell 

1, % 



Papists have generally manifested on this bead, affords aF 
least a presumption of the impossibility of any fair version 
ef their own, sucb as their own scholars might not be ashamed 
to defend, being made to support their system ; which im- 
possibility is sufficient to prove itsantrscriptural nature. To 
palm any imposture on the world with the pretence of inspired 
authority, or in any d«*gree to pervert the word of God, it 
conduct, which amidst all " hypocrisy" and *' robbery,** 
deserves to be stigmatized the " basest." But what shall we 
say of those who refuse ao appeal to the truth of Henven— ^ 
remove the scriptures from the reach of the people—- and 
describe every production of them for evidence or decision, 
as false and base ? If it be a crime to pervert the Scriptures, 
it'ts also criminal to neglect them ; since the authority which 
condemns in the one instance, demands the patience of 
enquiry, and the submission of prejudice in the other. They 
are not to be perverted because they are too holy to be ex- 
amined, but because they are given "as authentic and infallible 
guides for faith and practice. It may often be' difficult to 
decide who acts the most criminal part ; the man who 
distorts the language of scripture to promote the march of 
error, or he who, from the same unhallowed motive, makes no 
reference to Its authority where it claims to be heard and 
o/t»eyed. The one is a literal perversion, the other a perversion 
of the nature of the gift, and a contempt of its design ; and this 
is the sin ofwhroh Popery stands convicted before the world by 
the admission of many of its Friends-the dictates of its Popes- 
the decrees of its Councils — and the general conduct of its 
Clergy. But not to extend the charge of an awfdt deficiency 
in obedience to the will of God, or to attempt a long defence 
of Protestant versions of the scripture, it will be sufficient 
to notice the gross and unpardonable inaccuracy into which 
Oobbett has fallen, in the extract given above. No act tike 
irfaat be calls, <• the basest of this hypocritical and plunder- 
l^reigu" ever took place under Edward. Tbis mode of 
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reconciling the people to innovation was of an earlier date.^ 
The English Bible in use up to the 19th or 20th of Elizabetly, 
was what is commonly called Tiodall's, or on acconnt of its pre- 
face, Cranmer's translation, translated b/Tindall andCoFcr- 
^ale, daring the former reign. Mistakes of this nature , made 
the foundation of violent declamation, must be sufficient to 
Aow Cobbett's incompetency to the work he has undertakeq, 
both in a literary and moral point of view. 

'The Inmrreetunu or this reign, as might be expected from this 
writer, are made the occasion of great reproach. But admit- 
ting the facts as Cobbett has stated them, we ask, if the opi- 
nions of insurgents are to be taken as infallible decisions on the 
change they happen to oppose ? When any great Revolution 
commences, there are many who from a variety of inferior' 
and unworthy motives will defend ancient institutions : who 
foolishly dwelling on the partial advantages of measures' 
proposed to be abolished, magnify the temporary inconve- 
niences of a change, without calculating on the great and 
perpetual benefits it is likely to secure. Every innovation, 
however momentous an improvement it may be, will always 
meet with interested objectors, who will be certain to find' 
many popular pr^udices upon which they may practise for 
support. The state of society which Popery produced in 
England, was, politicaUy oonsidered, unfavourable to any 
relt^ous change. Monasteries by affording countenance to' 
the indolence, indigence, and wickedness, they in great part 
caused, attracted to themselves the 'support of the indolent, 
the indigent, and the wicked. When, therefore, the Refor- 
mation commenced by showing the^ people their ' poverty, 
which had been too long concealed from their view, and by 
demanding that industry, which alone creates the wealth of a 
kingdom, it was certain to meet with an opposition which 
shows its importance, and proves its necessity. As a change 
in Religion merely, an enquiring people could not be insen- 
^il^le to its value^ but as bearing on many political evils, (t 
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&ad nalarally to contend witb.tbe pr^udices and mXere^tty 
^hich long established evils arc upheld to the last. It need 
not^ therefore^ occasion any difficulty to the friends of the 
Protestant Rerormation, that a disbanded army of Monks and 
Kriars, distributed through the kingdom, should have been 
able, with temporary success, ta raise the standard of rebelUoo, 
To dwell upon their insurrections as proofs of the impolicy 
and mischief of the change in question, is to lose sight of those 
rules of enquiry by which we may ascertain what are the great 
principles of national prosperity and happiness ; and to cull 
facts with the sole design of awakening prejudices, howerer 
unfounded reflection might prove them. But .there were other 
causes, beside the mere loss of Bomish superstitions, whicb 
disturbed the tranquility of the people^ and causes of more 
powerful influence than any yet mentioned. And here we 
may notice the unfairness of the manner in which Cobbett 
represents the sentiments, and quotes the language of Hume* 
We are, however, we must confess, little disposed to defend 
the integrity of thps celebrated Historian .; we always receive 
-with caution, if not with scepticisn), his moral and philosophi- 
cal conjectures on the causes and probabilities of events, and 
are accustomed to regard him^ as designing throughout his 
bistqry to promote the same object a^ Cobbett, . by abusing 

him, is jseeking to advance. '* It is curious enough (be says) 

' ' . . i' , . 

to observe . the exeitfM that Hume, in giving an account of 
these times attempts to make for the plunderers and their 
Reformation*" He then quotes what Hupie has said qn the 
advantages of ]tf onastic lAstitptions. 3ut. though he adds 
some of the remarks whiqh succeed the following extract, 
he unfairly omits th.e least reference to other things^ to which 
Hume himself attaches great iQiportance. " These grievances 
*' of the common people. (|WrU.es Humi^) were at that time 
** heightened by other causes, ,T.l|e arts of manufacture were 
*^ much more advanced in other European countries tlia^ in 
.« J)n|;Iand^ and even in ijBngland these arts had made greats 
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<< progress than the koowledge uf agriculture $ a proressi<m 

'* wbicb''. of all mechanical omploymeots requires the moyt 

** reflectioD and experieoce. A great demand arose for wool, 

'' both abroad and at home ; pasturage was found more profit- 

** able than unskillful tillage ; whole estates were laid waste 

** by ioclosures; the tenants regarded as a useless burden, 

** were expelled their habitations.; even the cottagers, deprived 

** of the commons ou which they formerly fed their cattle, 

'* were reduced to misery, and a decay of people as well as a 

" diminution of the former plenty, was remarked in the 

"Kingdom. ThiM griwance was now qf an old date; and 

" Sir Thomas More, alluding to it, observes in bis Utopia, 

" that a sheep had become in England a more ravenous 

'*. animal than a lion or wolf, and devoured whole villages, 

^ cities, and provinces. The general increase also of gold 

'* and silver in Europe, after the discovery of the West Indies, 

" had a tendency to inflame these complaints. The growing 

'< demand in the more commercial countries, had heightened 

every where the price of commodities, which could easily 

be transported thither^ but in England, the labour of men, 

** who could not so easily change their habitation, still re- 

*' maiaed nearly at the ancient irates^ and the poor complained 

''that they could no longer gain a subsistence by their 

^ industry." Then follow the words which Cobbett has 

detached from their connection, and broken down into such 

a sentence .as Hupe himself never wrote. ^' It was by an 

"addition alone of toil and application they were enabled 

" to procure a maintenance ; and though this increase of 

** industry was at last the eOect of the present situation^ 

** and an effect beneficial to society, ^et was it di£Bcult for 

'* the people .to shake o^ their former habits of* indolence j 

" and nothing but necessity could compef them to such an 

'* «S£rtioD of their faculties."'*^ 
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'What lh« people felt bearing most heavMy nponthem, wm 
the practice of inclosing ground for pasturage, mentioned 
l>efore, which obviously interfered with their agricultural 
pursuits, from which their support was to be derived. The 
complaints of the commonalty were not against Cranmer and 
the Reformers, but against the Nobility and Gentry on ac- 
count of these inclesures ; till after the insurrections had been 
suppressed in several counties, ^' the Priests had the address 
>to give their discontents a direction towards Religion." 
Neither were these complaints of modern date, arising out of 
the dements of the Reformation,* but appear to have been 
entertained by men of reflection and foresight, long before tho 
peasantry were roused to a sense of their importance. Of this, 
the passage in the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, referred to 
by Hume, is a proof. The friends of the Reformation, it 
should be also observed, could not be more interested in tho 
Clause of these complaints, than the Roman Catholics them- 
.selves. The blinded adberents of Monks, and the idolaters 
. ofthe Mass, were equally with others, negligent of tillage and 
torn, and no more anxipus for the prevention of in closures, 
in opposition to Protestantisni, than tbe Protestants they 
opposed. The Protector, it is well 'known, befriended the 
people during their insurrections, and published his procla. 
mation against the evil they deprecated. What Cobbett has 
said in derision of Hume, may easily be made to recoil on 
himself. " What does he mean (he enquires) by public riches ? 
The Catholic Institutions provu2ec2 againat thepretsureof want 
amongst the people ; but prevented the increase ofpuhUc riches. 
What again, I ask, is the meaning of the words public riches f 
What is, or ought to be the end of all government, and of everj 
institution ? Why, the happiness of the people f But this man 
seems like Adam Smith, and indeed, tike almost every Scotch 
writer, to have a notion, that there may be great p^ihlic good^ 
though' producing individual misery. They seem always to 
regard the people as so many cattle, working for an iD^tL- 
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tfcribable som tithing that they call the public," &c. (Let. 7/ 
^2\ 1.) — This is contemptible affectation. Cobbctt well uuder- 
KtaDds the distinction between present and individual wealth, 
and national prosperity ; and on other occasions can employ it 
with success. What, for instance, has he been accustomed to 
make the foundation of his arguments against paper currency, - 
but its danger of creating a fictitious source of wealth, and 
leaving^.' us in a moment of real exigence,- to poverty ? — 
Has b« Dot often protested against various ** Funds," and 
€haritieS| which ** provided against the pressure of want" 
on distressed nrnnufacturers,- because according to him, they 
concealed from view,-a0d left to increase the cause of distress ? 
Does he suppose bis readets incapable of perceiving, that 
what merely provided against the pressure of want, might 
leave the real source of necessity untoached ? Monasteries 
in this respect were like hospitals amidst a pestileoce, which 
cannot purify the atmosphsre,' thoagh' they afford aid to the 
diseased. Did Monasteries' and Popish Institutions of any 
kind provide against the neglect of agriculture— as a fund 
of national wealth ? Did they create a market for the 
industry of the people, and stimulating to habits of activity 
and enterprise, give them the power of competition witb 
other nations? Did not their advantages rather consist ior 
a temporary relief of the indolence and indigence they caused, 
at the same time, perpetuating and augmenting these evils y 
•o that this becomes the merit of the Reformation, that if it 
made the people feel the evils of their condition, it destroyed 
their cause ? 
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IHE rdgn of Mary furoIsYies odo or the blackest pages of 
Soglisb History': it is marked by a total disregard of national 
character and prosperity, either in our domestic interests or 
foreigo t-elations,- and presents us with nothing but the dis- 
tortions of bigotry, and ravages of intolerance. It was a 
reign of terror, whose measures, with scarcely any exception, 
bad their origin in persocuti<»n ^ the di^race not only of 

government, but of human nature itselfi No one in recording 

,' . •■■>,, , 

the cruelties of Caligula, Nero, or Domitiaii, has bad a more 
humiliating task ta perform, than the historian of this reign. 
The uame o\ Mary has long passed from (father to son, as a 
proverb for what reflects the greatest disgrace on a woman 
and u Qiieeb • and since the persecuting conduct of ttfus 
Princess contributed more to the stability el* the Reformation 
iban any other event, ttie ' attempt to turn the current of 
popular feeling in tier favour at the present day, is too gross 
a presumption on the ighoirance, prejudice, and flcklenecs of 
the multitude. The Eng^lish nation — the Protestant public— 
as always been decided in the detestation with which' it 
Imi» treated her memory; and a brief survey of her cboduet 
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#ni be fufficieot to show, thmt thiit does not arise from anj^ 
want of delicacy towards her as a woman, nor from any 
kiattenlion to the embarrassments of her station $ but is in 
all its severity, . the reprobation justly bestowed on an iniqui- 
tous system^ and malignant heart.. 

Cobbett in recording the reign of Mary, speaks of her as 
" one of the most virtuous of human beings ;l' and of her 
crimes, and consequent misfortunes, as rendered unavoidable 
by the conduct of her predecessors,— declaring in short,, that 
in her excellent qualities,, her exalted virtues,, her. piet^-, 
oharity, generosity, . sacred adherence to her faith and word, 
her gratitude, and those feelings of anxiety for the greatness 
and honour of England, which hastened her to the grave^ 
she was never equalled by any Sovereign that ever sat on the 
English throne, Alfred alone excepted ! (Let. 9, § 358). — 
It is plain lo every one, that the reign of Mary takes its 
character from her zeal far the re-establishment of the Romish 
Church This was the iMicleus of her virtues — her pole-star 
over an ocean of crime and misery—the magnitude and 
sanctity of which, made intervening distresses nothing, and 
took from wickedness its grossoess. Never, surely, was thero 
a more shameless illustration of the execrable maxim, that 
the end sanctifies the means,. than in the least commendation 
bestowed upon this sanguinary reign. 

The Duke of Northumberland's ambition having been dis- 
appointed in bis attempt to elevate the amiable and unfortunate 
Jamb Grey to the throne, Mary's accession was generally 
acknowledged. The manner in which the nation submitted 
to her sway, has often beeu represented as evidence of a dis- 
position in favour of the Romish Church ; but cunsidering the 
strong prejudice which existed in favour of hereditary suc- 
cession, and the fear with which the power of Northumberland 
was regarded, Mary possessed advantages, which nothing but 
ft prophetic anticipation of her real character could have 
destroyed. She was the lawAil heir, and a recognition of htr 



power would preveol the turbulent ascendano^ of the Dudley's, 
nod the disasters ot a civit war ; supposing, therefore, that 
she was capable of being prompted by benevolence, and bound 
by justice, the people, apart from religious considerations, had 
many reasons to acknowledge her. That her accession did 
■et profe the hostility, or even indifference of the.peopio to 
the Reformation, is shown by the system of compromise she' felt 
herself under the necessity of adopting, and which she afterwards 
basely violated, in contempt of the obligations of her promise.- 
To the people of Suffolk in particular, an&ong whom she retired 
on the rising of Northumberland, she pledged her word as la 
condition of their support, that she would not change the laws 
of Edward. In the Council, also, she plainly declared, that 
her resolution was to allow freedom of conscience in matters 
of religion. But when afterwards the men of Suffolk reminded 
her of her promise to them, one of them was exposed for three 
days in the pillory on the charge of cftf/omntj^ her ! And when 
about the same time, Bonner's Chaplain had been delivered 
by two Reformed Preachers, from the danger into which his 
calumnies oh Edward had hurried him ; thiese two men, on 
the charge of having an undute influence over' the multitude^ 
were imprisoned, one in his own house, ftnd the other in the 
Tower ! But Mary^s depravity as a Queen was precocious. 
She no sooner found herself on the throne, than she crushed 
with an iron hand, the hopes she had invited. She published 
a treacherous proclamation, in which, recollecUng her pro- 
mise, ^e affirmed', thatlhough she intended 'to persevere in 
the Roman Catholic Relit^ion herself, she would use no force 
with her subjects, tiU pvhUe order 8hoM he taken hy commote 
toneent'I Among other things sufficiently intelligible as threats 
against the Reformers, she prohibited preaching without her 
special license, which, of course, shut the Protestants out of 
the pulpit. One of her next steps was to deprive five Protestant 
Bishops, and to re-establish Popish ones in their stead ; anSt 
•Chough the Bishopric of Dorham had been dissolved by tbt 



mutliority orParliaaieiit, she cbnse to orecl it BDOC, in facDur 
or Tootlali. Arliitrar; imprisuiitDeDt TuJIofled deprivation, 
^adge Ualei, ooe at the most tlreiiiinua durvaders of tlie 
Queen's title, vu. copGaed, under trenlmeat of Ihe tjreateit 
fcveritj, <m Mrpiint of charging tbe Jnilioes of Kent to coq- 
ibnn tQ (be lava o( Edwari), i(|iicb were tbea unrepealed. 
Cranoicr, ai might h»e been expected, vrheu gratitude and 
JDitioe were openly proacribed, soon felt the persecuting 
powpT of tbe ttueea. Though b« bad done no mure in sup- 
partjoz Henrj'a divoroe from her mothor, than was chargeable 
on Gardiner, now rai|ied to lionour j and thougb be bad blood 
between Uarj and ber father's Hngec, wbeu ber life wat 
threatened bj the vindictiTe monarch j bis fall was deterioinedj 
and for metelji contradicting, a 9aluniiij of Bonner, vhe 
nfflrined that bie had prontiaed the Queen to confarai, be wai 
,conD>itted to tbe IToner, till HiJ|ie ulber exouse might be 
■UT^Bted for bis deatl). Tbe aboliahed rite* of the JtomUli 
^horab irere aptfiif ,f/>w\ttA, and impri^ment and death 
deoi^i) to hitn, wbo dared to irluspor tbe tfutb ,«f their nn- 
lawfulness. Added to Which, the, Queen vat at Ibis ti em 
•eorettv ncgutia^ng with tbe Pope and Emperor, on sulyects 
nbich sbc feared to flisotose to the nation, and vbieh after- 
warrla idvalTod (be coivitrj in misfortune and disgrace. — 
IVilti thci^o proofs of intolerance, illegality, and ^aitblessness, 
llie Rerormed .ceuld no longer doubt tbe nature of llieir im- 
pending Calo. Foreignen, some of tbe most useful artizans tbs 
Kingdom captained, returned abroad; togettaer tvilb as many 
native Prolestantt as possible. Thus U,r Mary proceeded in 
^hanging tbe aspect of tbe nation, without even seeldng tbe 
•apction of Parliaineat, in coDtomptboth of tbe laws', anil of 
bar own promisei bj wnich she was ban nd.* Cobbett speaks 
|of tbe jt»i and irn^fiee^t a^ts bji which sbe began her reigh. 
How tar she deserVcB the praise of lightening the tiut'tiens of 
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lier people, we may preseutly learo from ibe violence of lier 
extortions. Bhd indeed remitted the Ivt siibbidy granted to 
Sdwftrd, but was never remarkable for modesty in re<tuiringakl 
for horaelf Wbeo the Parliament iiiet» mass, though aboli^ed 
•fty ittie, was performed with a parade the most insulting to tbo 
nation. And wbeo Taylor, Bisbop of Lincoln, refused to join 
in tbe unlawful eerrice, he was violently thrust out of ibe 
HouEse. Cobtett affects surprise and indignation «t tbe 
.eompUance of 4be Parliament with the wishes of Btarj, 
•coB^pared with the conduct of tbe former reigns* '* And now 
(he sayip) we are about -to witness a scene which, were not its 
existence so well attested* must pass for tbe wildest of 
romance. What? That ParUament, who bad declared 
Cranner*s divorce of Catherine to be lawful, and who bad 
enacted that Mary was a bastard, acknowledged tbat saaM 
Mary to be the lawful heir to tbe throne 1 Tbat Parliament 
^bioh bad abolished tbe Catholic worship, and created the 
Protestant worship, on tbe ground tbat tbe former was 
idolatrous and damnable, and tbe latter agreeable to tbe will 
of God, abolish tbe latter and restore tbe former 1 What? 
Do tfaese things ? And l,hat, too^ without any /oree s witbo^it 
being cmmpeUed to do them ? No : not exactly so : for it had 
4heftapU to fear," ^c, (Let. a, § ^Z6,) Tbe History of the 
JBnglisb Senate during this .period is no very honourable 
•tecord. But why tbe suppleness of tbe Farliameut in 
re-eitabiishing the Roman Catboric Religion, should be 
made to reflect discredit on the former Protestant establish- 
ment, is difficult of solution. If composed of men who were 
without principle they disgrace Popery. If they desisted 
^rom opposition, believing it to be fruitless, tb^y prove the 
enormity of tbe system to which they conformed, as a contempt 
oT law and justice ; and the flagrancy of its advocates, as tlie 
most shameless of tyrants. But they bad, we are told, tlia 
people to fear. This, however, is not only gratuitous, it is con«> 
.tradictory to fact« . For i(. tbey had merely accommodated 
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'Chemsehres to national feeling, whj a resort to penal statutes-*- 
to the dungeon and the slake ? The troth is, the Reformatiun^ 
as the Religion of the State, ebbed and flowed with the prtja- 
tlioes of Friocos, and the sordid interests of the Nobles and 
Clergy ; while as an independent system of faith and practico 
among the people, it ooostantlj spread. The edaetments of Par- 
liament were no more an index to the sentiments of the Dtftioa, 
than infallible decisions, on points of religions faith. During 
Henry's reign, the Parliament was no more Protestant than 
the King. During the reign of Edward it became moro 
decided. But when Mary summoned it, measures bad pre- 
Tiously been laid for its degradation ; and it met with tho 
mortifying assurance, that it was at the peril of any of its 
members to oppose her infuriated zeal. If we think for a 
moment of the circumstances under which elections to lhi« 
Parliament took place, the certainty of a fall and excessive 
employment of 'the Crown rnflnenee, and 'the badtwardness 
of a Reformer to take a seat in a House where he. could doI 
gire a conscientious Tote btit at the risk of bis life ; we may 
safely conclude that Mary had secured a most obsequious and 
unprincipled House of Commons. When we look also at the 
House of Peers, and recollect the changes which hai^ beeii 
made with a view to its meeting, and how its members were 
interested in making common cause with the court, we can' 
expect little from this branch of the legislature. It was not 
the Parliament of Henry, or of Edward, that abolished the 
Reformation ; but one packed for the purpose, by the artifice 
^f Mary. Protestantism is no way affected by its baseness, for 
its baseness exposes the enormity of the influence in which it 
4ook Ms rise. It was nnder a compelling power — its coercion 
was relentless and bloody — but at the same time it will be 
seen that the Parliaments oT this reign embraced man^ 
opportunities afforded them to oppose the designs of the 
Queen. 

The Session was distinguished by an establishment of the 
Queen's title ^ bf several attainders for high treason; by 



wlborisiog the restoration of Popish service. , and espeoiaJli. 
by a repeal of the statutes of Edward rejjarding Heligiou. 
Marj's projected marriage with Philip, the son of the 
Bmperor Charles V. engaged the attention and alarmed the 
fears of the Commons i when ventoring to dissuade her from 
marriage with a Foreigner, she hastily dissolved them ' n 
« oot our intention to dwell at length, on the policy of thia- 
wamage, though we may be expected to state that its chief 
•upport was all along derived Irom Roman Catholic infatua- 
lion What advantage could possibly be obtained for Eng. 
land, by making it in any degree, appendant to th« 
overgrown power of^ the Emperor ? If a dread of the unioo 
qf France with Scotland was worth consideration, was it 
honourable to think of surrencfcrin^ the nation to Germany 
or Spain ?^ "Such (^ys Cobbett). wa. the policy which 
dictated, thi*. celebrated match." The wisdom, of which 
policy was soon, obvious in. the eflfects of a war with France 
It i8,amosing to observe how Cobbett is perplexed by ascrib^ 
log to Mary a care for the glory of her people in this marriage 
while hfi is obliged to admit that the same motive influenced 
the Earliament in* opposing it. « What Queen, what 
Sovereign, ever took more care of the glory of a people ? 
Yet the fact appears to. bo, that there was wmeJMionty in 
the nation at large, as to this fweign connexion j and I am 
not one of those who are disposed to censure this jealousy.'.' 
I*t the reader, however, observe, that in the former paragraph,, 
the nation on this account is called « very unreasonable and 
ungrateful." « But can I (he adds) have the- conscience to 
oommend,^.or, even to abstain from censuring this jealousy in 
our Catholic forefathers, without feeling as a Protestant, my 
cheeks burn with shame at what has taken place in Protestant 
times, and even in my own time ! ' (Let. 8, § 243.) All theM 
bursts. of pained and indignant virtue proceed upon a very 
ahsttrd assumption. The rash or dishonest writer speaks of 
this jealously a« Catholic, when the fact ia that the marriage 
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witli Philip was Ihe object of intense desire with our GatbolJ« 
forefathers, anct the jealousy id question arose from the dread- 
Of Papal ascetadency. Suppose ve have of late been accus- 
tomed to some iDoorrect views of foreign relationship, just io 
proportion as we are censnrabfe now, and the feeling; of 
opjposifion to Mary^& ttiarriagpe is admitted to have been 
valuable, W precipitancy and that of Gardiner and others 
in the case, remains the' sobjectof re{>roach and condemnation. 
Cobbett finds this jealousy, whioh ohiefty existed among the 
friends of the Reformation, to be too troublesome for his 

* 

manfiigement; even he knows not how to condemn it, nor to 
free the Queen IVoln the blame it implies ; so that after falsely 
Ascribing it' to the Catholics themselves, he falls foully on 
the Protestants of the present day, and reproaches them for 
its want; This is the meanest artifice. Does not my cheek, 
he says, barn wlt^ diame when I think that William IIL was 
a'foreigrier, and that we are now supporting the Prince oJT 
Sate €oburg-*-a foreigner also ? If, we reply, there is 
reason for shame 0n this account, he ought certainly to b* 
aslkamed of advocating the cause of Mary y but he, it appears, 
ciin ** bid the bhisb,^' or ** blush onlj^ on one side.'^ Con- 
venient, if hot amiable sensibility V The adjustment of th« 
marriage preliminaries was marked by some appearanc* 
of deference to the wishes of the nation; Though it 
wks unjustly resolved that whatever opposition existed tb« 
marriage should take place,! t was thought advisable to render 
it as acceptable ais possible. The extremely compliant terms, 
on wMch the £mpetbr'acceded, naturally awakened suspicion • 
e&pectaify wheir itr was known that he had sent to Cfordiner 
twelve hotadred thousand crowns, equal to four hundred 
thousand pounds, fer his assistance in removing scruples,, 
and' made no secret of having bound Philip' to repay hiott' 
en attfiiniDg to the thri)ne of England. The duplicity of 
Charles was well known, and the character of Mary was no- 
lenger a secret. Tl^e people therefore had little reason for 
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'^tfBfidenoe id a treaty wjbicb amlMtioii and Mfptfj voofiilt 
be tempted to yiolate. If Mary and ber Couii6e|lors bad so, 
far forgotten the honour pftbe (^rt^wn, and th^ welfare of 
ber people, as to entertain the project ; little credit was due 
to the sincerity of any professions, or the solidity of any 
-engagements by which she sought to recommend it. She rci- 
garded it as an acoession of power, in her opposition to the 
Reformation- $ and viewed in this light, it justly beci^raeaa, 
object of. dread, tq which nothing ,oqgbt to have reconciled 
the people. The insurrection, which took place, chiefly under 
the direction of Sir Thomas Wjrat, had for its avowed design, 
^ the prevention of the Queen's marriage, wiUiout the mention 
qf controverted points in religion. Yet Cobbett, ascribing aU 
lionourable jealousy on this head to the Catholics, mentions 
the rebellion in another coDDeotion; and refers it to the 
zeal of the Reformed Preachers in protesting against the 
government of a woman ! Ihfary's lenity also, is. made oi. 
this connection, the sutgeot of landafcion, because, she spared* 
the unfortunate Lady Jane Orey, when it would hayebefn 
dangerous to destroy her, though she seined this occasion for. 
bringing her, her husband, and father to the block. In ad7 
dition to this, this mild and compaeuoDt^te SoTemig»y ordered, 
the execntion of \ibodt sixty persona; and near four hondRe^t 
are said to have suflered oh acoount of an insarripdtion in whicli 
no blood had been shed. And lastly, an attempt was. i«ade ttt. 
involve the t*rincess Elizabeth in the guilt of rebellion.* The. 
manner in which Cobbett has separsitpd these things, aUri*- 
butiog what proves the temper of the nation to have been in 
favour of the ^efbrmation, to the Roman Catholics; and thtta 
exhibiting the Queen as a pattern of excellence, under oit- 
chmstances, the real nature of whioh shows her fiUsehood and- 
ctnelty, 'Is another evidence of his artifice, as an htotorjant 
~<^In my relation (he after wnrdt says) I hafe not adbttdad.to 
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^e exact chronological order, which would bare too mach 
broken my matter into detached parcels " (Let 8, § 345.)^ 
And what* Is chronologioal order of no importance in a his- 
tory which professes to be a developement of passions ami 
prraciples ? Will an observance of order break the matter 
df history into ** detached parcels V The troth is, this man 
has broken his subject into fragments, and shifting them from 
place to plaee, allows as to see no more than may answer bis 
party design, and places these in such positions that they 
deceive the eye. His neglect of order is a gross violation of 
truth. 

The domestic conduct of Mary and Pbitip, is scarcely the 
proper subject for remark in this place ; we may, however, 
be excused mentioning, that it t>etriiyed the greatest weakness 
dn her part. Infatuated with a husband who despised her, 
her jealonay was perpetually alarmed, leading her into the 
most tomeAting fondness towards him, and injustice towards 
others. His demands on her resources were great, and the 
•ttly way in which she found it possible to gratify him for a 
momienf, was to study bis rapacity,— moHi plying the most 
oppretoive exactions fVom her subjects. She first levied a 
loan of sixty thouttmd pounds upon a thousand persons, and 
then another loan on all who possesslsd livenly pouiuis a year. 
At another time, she exacted surly fhoiuand tnarkM from seven 
theiutmd yeomen, and Hthfy'tix thmtand poundM from the 
merehabts. Commerce was interrupted to gratifjf her exor- 
bitance. Hence sho placed certain prohibitions on the ex- 
portation of cloth ; and when the English Company at 
Antwerp refused bcr a loan of forty thoiuand pounds, she 
repressed her anger till they had shipped at her own ports 
large quantities of cloth, when she laid an embargo on their 
•hips, and obliged them to grant the forty thoiuand pounds 
first demanded,~»to engage twenty ihtmsand more at a given 
period,— and submit to an imposition of twenty MUngs on 
•ach piece. The following case is, if possible, still more 
Jlagrantly wicked : understanding that the Italian Merchants 
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if&J shipped fhrtif tkoutand pieces or dotb for tbB CevarifV 
she prohibited Iheir exporUlioo by closing a bargain with 
interested ad.enturers, from wiiom she received yf/Ey fftot^- 
9Mnd pouudi, in addition to unusual impositions. So low at 
the same time had her credit sunk, that when she offered the 
City of Antwerp fourteen per cent* for ihitHf thomand powMf 
it was refused, till she compelled the City of London to 
suretyship 'f Hume was supported by facts when he said, 
that the chief part of goirernment to which she attended, vas 
the extortion of money ft-om her people, in order to satisfy the 
djmands of her husband. If any thing divided her heart with 
zeal fur the Romish Cbarcb, it was her anxiety to purchase 
his attentions. 

When involved in a war with France, sho again and agaift 
levied loans on the oppressed $ and after equipping a fleet 
which she knew not how to victual, she seized all the corn 
she could find in Norfolk and Suffolk, without any compeosa* 
t'ton to the owners 

The war with France was as unnecessary as it proved 
inglorious; Tht>ogh in the articles of Mar>'s marriage, it 
was stipulated that the alliance between England and 
France should- be preserved| notwithstanding war between 
France and Spain ; Philip -no sooner found himself a monarch 
abroadj engaged in hostilities with France, than he insisted on 
BUiglish aid ; and eomiog* to London threatened the Queen 
never more to set foot in England, ■ if he were disappointed 
in this request. Thb was enough. With an exhausted 
revenue, and a divided council, she levied au army for hi& 
support y but so feebly was her share in the war maintained 
and so jealous had her Roman Catholic counsellors become 
of her husband's designs, that notwithstanding his warning g 
of the danger of Calais, this boasted possession of the English 
on the Gallic shore fell into the hands of the Duke of Guisel 
This event inflamed the discontents of the people, added to 
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lUer own well-merited sbame, and completed Ibe degnidatid»* 
lif ket Toiffi. These were the cooseqaences of that marhagef 
which in the anticipaUonft botb of tbe Queen and her adviser^ 
was to haye perfected her trittoipb over tbe Reformatio^. It 
now remains to enquire, hgw she eodeavourfed to recMmcile tbe 
kingdom to Rome, from which it bad so deepi jr. revolted. Tbe 
rites and ceremonies of Popery were resumed witfaont legal 
sanction, and tbe Parliament required to repeat tbe laws^ 
which tbe court bad previously commanded to be broken. 
But still the point of Papal supremacy remained unsettled,, 
and the reversion of property to the Cbiurcb a qnestion of 
difficult solution. On all such points', however, the Queen 
took the side of bigotry, superstition, and tyranny. After 
nuch caballins between tbe Queen and the Pope, and between. 
Gardiner and the Emperor, Cardinal Pole arrived in England 
with discretionary powers as legate. Tbe Queen having 
renounced, jesumed, and a second time abandoned the title 
of supreme head, the Cardinal formally invited tbe Parliament 
to petition for a reconciliation with Rome. This was d6he,. 
and tbe representative, of bis Holiness toUmniy abs9iced the 
nation I <<Thus (says Cobbetl) was England once more a 
Catholic country. She was re^ored to tbe fold of Christ.'* 
(Let. 8, § 332.) But bow far tbe sense of the oonnlrv Went 
alpog with these measures, is not so easily determined, as such, 
interjectional sentences are written. Tbe preliminaries to 
this restoration were secretly conducted—the legate could Hot 
|»e received with public honours, due to his rank and com- 
mission—and those compromises were obliged to be toade 
which both disappointed Mary, and offended his Holiness. 
«* She (England, Cobbettsays) was rHtored to the fold of Christ 
but the fold had been plundered of its hospitality and tharity,*^ 
"and the plunderers before they pronounced the Amen, had 
taken care that the plunder should not be restored." So 
strong it appears, w^ the country's concern for tbe interest, 
of. the Church, and the authority of the Pope j tbatlbe one 
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was tefk unrepaired, and the olber obstinately dJsobcyed. 
Now we haldrally ask, who tlw»se plunderers were, and what 
it was which conferred imjjorlance on their opposition ? And 
Cobbeil himseir shall tell us tliat they were the Queens own 
supporters and counscllort. *• Observe in how forlorn a 
state, as to this question, she was placed. There was scarcely 
a nobiemap, or gentleman qf any note in the kingdom, who 
had nut in some vav or other, soiled his hands with the 
phnider: The Ctf«Ao?fc J&i«%», all but Fisher, had assented 
to the abolition of 1 he Po|>e's supremacy. Bishop Gardiner^ 
who was now her HIGH CHANCfiLLOtt, wasone of these, 
thonj^hhe hdd been deprived ofhis bishoprick, arid itiiprisooed 
ID the Tower, because he opposed CaANBiEa's further pro. 
j^cts," &c. (Let. 8, § 227.) Then follows an acknowledge- 
ment that a compromise with the plunderers was adopted.-^ 
"Now then (he adds) it w&fi futly proved to all the world, and 
now this plundered nation, who had been reduced to the 
greatest misery by what had been impudently called the 
Reformation, 8co. ficc—that all these from first to last bad 
proceeded from the love of plunder." Now admitting for a 
moment, the fairness of all this, it follows that tbe change 
from Protestantism to Popery was as much a mercenary 
conipact, as the former change from Popery to Protestantism 
IS said to have been. And here wo may pause and jjLsk, how 
o •'^ Popery benefited by such advocacy ? How is the 
Eeform'at^QO discredited by those wanton censures which fall 
with eauAl weight on both sides? The truth is, that the 
dissolution of Monasteries had altered the state of the king- 
dom so completely that th^ interest of the nobles, and many 
of the principal clergy, together with the habits of the 
people sto6d in the way of their restoration. Mary went as. 
lar as she was able, and her next step would have been to have 
divided the Catholics against her, and involved the kingdom 
ma civil war. ° 

The conduct of Mary In restoring the property of the 
Church, 1^ made the subject of invidious and unlounded 
praise. While the evidence stands, that the Crown needed, 
tbe wealth in question more than the Church ; and that at 
tire time when the Queen surrendered her property alie was 
reduced to the necessity of soliciting aid Jrom the Parliament; 
this part of bor reign is resolvable into nothing better than' 
iiL?S?f Winded superstition. Pope Julius III. excommunU 
Tit! ^l''^^***^ ^*i»^ *,as called the properly of the Churchy 
tbo bdhghty Paul IV. solemnly affirmed that Peter would not 
open the gates of Heaven to the Engilisb, if tliey continued 

^ aM%u'\Y^\'\TV °" ^^'^^ ' T»»e hull of the former, 
and the jhrefel of the latter Pope had their desir^ effect oh 
Mary. Thoo^h she could not prevail on others to see their 
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dttnger in the same light, she detcrminud to part with every^ 
thing rather than risk the displeasure of St. Peter ; and when 
expostulated with ou the iuipuiicy of her conduct, replied ' 
with her characteristic devotcdness to Popery — that she valued 
tlie solvation of her snul, more than ten such kingdoms as 
England! Thus her generous and disinterested acts were 
tho compromise with necessity of that execrable superstition, 
which if it had not heen for the strength of the Reformation, 
would have degraded the kingdom as effectually as the pusil- 
lanimity of John had formerly done. If wq pity the woman 
we despise the Queen. 

The pertecutunaor this reign, are treated by Cobbett as a 
trifling matter. He affetfts to see in them little injustice or 
cruelty. He compares them with the persecutions of Elizabeth* 
But as though this were giving them an importance which ' 
does out belong to' them, he asks, if the mass of suffering whieh 
they include, surpassed what was endured, on the same ac- 
count, during the 'late reign ? Our readers are, no doubt, 
surprized at such a question, and are tasking their memories 
most severely to find any thing in the annals of George III, 
to be compared with the fires of SinithGeld. What must 
greatly perplex them, is the assertion, that the great sufferings 
of the late reign, were bn the same account as the martyrdoms 
under Mary : but, let Cobbett*s own words explain the iden- 
tity. " Unless Smithjield and butning have'any peculiar agony, 
any thing norte than death to impart, did Sroithfield ever 
witness so great a mass of suffering as the Old Bailey has 
witnessed,' on account of offences against ttiat purely Protes- 
tant invention. Bank N&tesT' (Let. 9, § ^58).— This is liko 
ascribiniT, in a farmer place, the fypAtu /ever to Protestantism! 
and reminds us of the saying, that Tcnterden steeple was the 
cause of Goodwin Sands!' Bank Notes, and the real pre- 
sence—the circulation' of the former — and the denial of the 
latter are no* lunger it seems distinguishable ! ' We have really 
no faculties for the detection of such subtle relations, and if 
we had, know not' how the mischiefs of one can excuse the 
crimes of the other. But let'u& for one moment, look' at this 
part of Mary's administration, and we do not doubt of being • 
able to make it appear so flagrantly uigust and brutal j that 
instead of being excused by a comparison with any thing else,- 
it will prepare us to treat with abhorrence every thing which 
admits of such a comparison. We regard with detestation, ^ 
persecution in the support of any cause. Elizabeth and Cran- 
mer have our condemnation as far as they were implicated in 
its guilt. But in the same manner as we censure them, when- 
ever they employed in affairs of religion, the terror of the 
secular arm ; we have scarcely any thing but censure for 
Mary,. whose business, policy, and religinn, was Pjsbsecutionv^ 
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'When the penal sUtutes against heretics wore revived (li>i^l), 
'it became a question of debate, whether Ihey shoald be em- 
ployed merely to restrain by terror, or destroy by punishment. 
Cardinal Pole recommended lenity, Gardinerenforced cruelty. 
The former was probably a sincere man, the other a sbiH- 
inpr, time-serving Courtier; but suiting the inclination of the 
Kiug and Quron, he prevailed. He expected, it seems, by 
the execution of a few Protestant leaders, to terrify others into 
snbmission ; but finding the work increase upon his hands, 
he gave the drudgery of it to Bonner. This prelate, not 
contenting himself with the delivery of orders for imprisonment 
and death, descendedto- the most brutal indulgences, in tor- 
menting bis unfortunate victims with bis own hands. All 
ages — both sexes— fell beneath his implacable rage. Pretences 
the most frivilous, were made the foundation of the most san- 
guinary measures. A denial of the real presence was the 
offence into which mnltitndes were studiously drawn. Many, 
who fcere reluctant to oppose themselves to the faith of the 
Court, were seized upon suspicion, and presented with articles 
fur subscription, the refusal of which, was death in every in- 
stance. HoopKB, RiDLKY, and Latimer, andlastof all, the 
calumniated Cranxfr, fell in this storm ; and even the life 
of the pRiwcESB Elizabeth was seriously endangered. — > 
Amidst these scenes of savage triumph, the Spanish Inquisi* 
tion appears to have been an object of envy, and in imitation 
of that ghastly tribunal, a Commission was appointed, for tbe 
secret prosecution of the most arbitrary and iniquitous mea- 
sures, and which left no probability of escape to any, who 
wero either religiously or politically obnoxious to suspicion. 
The circumstances which frequently attended arraignments 
and executions, were marked with the most studied and 
insulting barbarity ; iwo hundred and aeveniy'Seven executions 
are said to have taken place in less than three years. These 
persecutions, let it also be remarked, were the most inexcusable 
recorded in the annals of tyranny or intolerance. The prin- 
cipal perpetrators, Mary, Gardiner, and Bokmer, had many 
resentments to gratify ; and they no sooner found them- 
selves in possession of power, than exasperated feelings over- 
flowed. They had nourished their cruelty in confinement, 
and therefore, in their liberty, became frantic and ferocious. 
These inflictions of death cannot be excused as the stern 
dictate of principle, though bad,~.as politically necessary 
to the prosecution of any design, whatever were its merits-— 
they were exeeative, according to every rule which the 
Popish advocate can furnish ; they formed the intempe- 
rate and heated revelry of death,— an intoxicating banquet 
of blood— -and instead of comparing them with the inde* 
,fensible persecutions of later times, they disgust us bf 
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^licir rescmblaoee Ip Ihe canoibalUm of savages* ** i saw 
the wumap drunken with the,bk>ud of the SaintSj and with the 
blood of the Martyrs of Jesus ; and when I saw her, I 
wondered with great amazemonl.^ It is impossible to close 
this subject withont. pausirtg over Ihe grave of the Martyrs, 
and whatever were their errors, admiring thfsir constancy linto 
death. Wouid» that we could imitate their iirmpess, and 
emulate the trnimph of their faith>~a faith, which though 
Qondemned by the prophaoe, as without works, ** wrought 
wonders,'' and stands upon record as our incentive to 
perseverAuce and enter|>rise. <bobbe.tt with a ma)ig^ityy 
which on this subject, renders him unworthy of any an- 
swer, says of the msrtyrs, that they were ^< generally a set of 
ihe most wicked wretches*'— " and withunt.a single exception, 
apostates, pprj 11 rers, and phinderers,"T~a slander, to give tho 
least plausibility to which, would be a more clillicult task, than 
be has yet had the temerity to attempt* Their fate is what 
the most illustrious servants of the cross must always expect, 
chilling neiflect, or the grossest misrepresentation, and the 
most iuveterate enmity. They have seldom been chosen as 
the ornaments of history, and have in few instances, furnished 
inspiration to the Poet.* Protestants! Ict.it be your aim to 
illustrate the power of tbeir example* and by your self-denial 
and devotedness in piety, to preserve and purilV ^he principles 
they .have committed to your charge. 



*Their blood is Khed 
In confirmation of t^ie noblest claimi 
Our claim to feed upon immortal trtith, 
Towalk-fvith God, to be divinel^'firee. 
To soar and to anticipate the slciea. 
Yet few remember them. Th^ lived unknown, 
Till persecution drigf'dth«»>iit»futie, 
And chased them up to heaven. Their ashes flew— 
No marble tells us whither. With their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifiea his song ; 
And history, so warm on meaner themes. 
Is cold on this. She eitecrates indeed, 
.The tyranny that doomed them to the fire. 
But gives the glorious sufferers little piaise. _ 

Task. B. 5. 
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W £ have now broagbt the History of the Reformation 16 
a most important era. We bare seen the jealousy of the 
nation against a foreign supremacy, manifested on various 
occasions, while the nation continued Popish — we have seen, 
especially in the case of the Wickuffitbs, the piety of many 
rising in opposition to the dogmas and ceremonies of the 
Romish Church— we have beheld the fkeilities which Provi* 
dence afforded the pious Reformersin the indignation ofHenry 
YHI. ; followed by greater sincerity in the promotion of re- 
ligions changes by the Protector Somerset, and tb« young 
King, Edward— we have had to review the sudden revulsion 
of affairs under Mary, when political intrigue, and the strong 
arm of power were employed to destroy the edifice, and subvert 
the foundations of Protestantism in our country ^\n conneo- 
tion'with which, we have had the satisfaction of perceiving, 
that however accommodating to the changes of the Court, 
Councils and Parliaments proved, there was an efficiency or 
sublimity in the Religion of Protestants, which rendered it 
capable of surviving all opposition, and of strengthenings amidst 
persecution itself. In the review of this History, we ar* 

I. 
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fDEtarally impressed with the Tollowinj^ considerations.— Fwvt» 
The Reformatioii of Religion has been unintentionally be- 
friended by men whose designs were selfish and secular. 
Secandljff The transitions, in the same men, from one system 
to another, vera .the mere accoiiniodBtion of peraonal isr 
terest to changes in which t^bt felt no religious concem. 
Thirdly, That, excepting the principles of Cranmer and a few 
.others, the progress of the Reformation, as a national esta- 
blishment or measure of ^tate, may be considered an affair of 
political calculation, for 4lie errors and abases of which 
Religion must not be made accountable, ^onrtibly, The im- 
pelling and compelling power by which the Reformation in 
JBngland was chiefly promoted, was the religious information* 
discovering the corruptions of Popery, which the reformed 
teachers circulated. through the land j and to this, without an^ 
controversial asperity, we ms^ add a fifth observation, that 
the principal opipositioQ which the Reformation had to encoun- 
ter^ was hostility to IrQedom of enquirj, and to the rights of 
oooMiiDce. 

^t the 4^aih of If ary, the nation had greater re^on for 
dittatiifffetioii «|ith Popoiy than ever. Her aniUe^y to destroy 
BfioAfifitiNitiN^ amopghoranl^ecU^^bad led to deeds 4»f cradtj 
at ^Hiioli tomaoity r^tolUj whilo the deaire to ^erve and 
strBngthoii b^r Romaa eathoiio conneotioos abroad had ex-* 
faaaatod tho rasowrees, .and iwrad the credit and authority of 
t|ie<ii4tiQd4 Wheo IheKefore'tb^timef^r £liai«beth'«f eeoBssioo 
arrived, Ithe iMtlOft, through Mmasi ^1 iU distioeUops, aat^ei. 
p«ted « rdi«l^ «o4«iMQr^ bor t^ fiQpukMBty . which r.eGiaH9bled 
•Bthnaiasftic devi^liati* Oobbelt Mid<Avoiir» to ac09li«t for 
the iiitteeiftig ctroumitaaiees under »M^hiob fiHsahetli. •soended 
the 'tbmna, by ddseUing on tho misfaHuaeriv oafi« h«r right 
hiidkednideni«d^ of bm»g«nbjtfcted to OE'qaHpe.by the accoasion 
<^)litr3rdCiaeoti«od» <vh0 was at this),poripdthe i^ifeof the 
ShKipbin* Y0^ ht niaiiitaiiis thftt SHzab^thfs avcoess in 
«^tablishing the Reformation, from first to last, arose from.tba 
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M fc lwtf^ iiotkmn^ Qo ^BM. Iiip4» {k W9W not dkgast wiUi RobMf 
a»peesliftio«s*-«-it ^«s not ,tti« ii^Mirafit eneroise of ^wet ; 
tBKotbcil^- it tppMn^niigbit JtoVQ oouoleDMioed the Refprm- 
«r|9 aai .pcfsaeufteii tli« CathoUffa to death ia vaiBy if tbe 
GdiMMa.l&aiMakaMo nffQiQti49Nt('«||])U(a^ «ooolod|f* 

«a4 » ht« iWM ack Qiftldra*d ;c|fiHat)»raUy jBrigAd, as to aaorifiqe \he 
int0oe9l%iaii4 aktoat tim asUaUkOfif «kf libeir ^llburcb^ to thalr 
pontieal iodepa«4ewMi( It U anuisiDgkoraadGobbatt'siie- 
•aftfifAiMi o£ the dMeama' in* which tkay vera placed, and lAie 
mftOBer ia w]M0b» patri^Kio ai tbe expmca of tbeir Reti^iMr 
alley Mhrew Ibemaelyea o« the horns of tbe RQforaMKlla«.<-*- 
** "Che ^ttastioa with |ha iwtip» wast in ^bofft, the Prptastant 
Beligjlon, EKaabeib, and MtptiUUmn; or, the Catbolfte 
]UKgi(|ov Mary atiiart, aod t^^^oHaifr ta /art^^rt. Th^ 
4aeidad far the former^'' lce« (Lat I0» |:3M,) Thil,we 
iflUigiiley ia • moot oaialisfaatorjr way af aeediibtiag for bbe 
po|iitfairfty of Iha^ttaan, aod'lhe joy of -bar people; for, h«d 
Mm aalion baeii Rmaaor Catholta, aB4 her power aeioMia- 
ladged merely as a dnfeneeagaioat foroignec^ tbaaieliJiawledg- 
iMot of il wottld;ba«e bttm aceoiapluiieri with.dacuifid oppa- 
aition to her ProleataDt pvapastaBsionat Bot if relfialBBca to 
opea tba wajr foir.tlie aeoessibo of Biary Btftari he ioaaflwaMt 
to accootatiiHr the tireDaMlaiioes uodar vMiieb filiaabalb 
eoipDMilcad her reiffi^- it ia leaaplaaftit4e.aBara^soa (hrhar 
MbaB^aeat aoodasa is- eslablisUag Iho 9afocttl^»(Hi. Yet 
Cobbett, who witt have the nation to be Catholic^, avse* wbAP 
.ralbftead, itisots on thia as the Jote naaoii. ** TbififJiaa the 
raai aalipaa (heaaya) .of £yiiafaeilk*s aoobess i» hanaatk-of 
♦Ktirpatiog the Gatbolie Roligio«.''-f«*'< Hare 3»e have the 
l^eat» »Ddee(l th0 fwly.aaiMaof JfiUaab^Vb'asaaeeas iotootinflr 
jtmt^thftCallhQUoBfilisiPfit" {h^ i^ § 9fi^ |9Q«^>4-^Ke«er was 
Maartiatt mdre mifblindad^^ thaawpport of it jupia^ weakly anti 
iaiBaMiafalitiy nvuolakiad {jif Uie Difti#« tfa»d beaa CalMia, 
.thoi|{$biit oboae Sltanhatb aa litownu itatigblaurtly bavB 4^pp»- 
aadyaad aaaaaiafliHy^ tl|tF>hiii^wiiaha attaaipted^ W(ilMariM» 
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the wisdom nf foreign policy, the Reformation was a dtmMikr 
tinauactwn, and it is nothing bnt trifling with the common sa- 
gacity of readers, to maintain that there was no alternative 
between the Reformation and subjection to foreigners. For 
allowing that there was no alternative between Blizabeth, and 
'sabjeotion to foreigners, it does not follow that a popish coun- 
oil-^a popish parliament— and- a popish people, were under 
the necessity of submitting to her unboonded wishes for a 
change in their religion. Though • supported on the throne 
in opposition to another,, who might have destroyed their in- 
dependenoe, they might have impeded, if not effectually pre- 
vented, the Reformation, had they bad popish principtes to 
maintain. Besides, €obbett'ji view of tht case most be re- 
sented b} Roman- Calholics themselves as libdioos, giving 
snch a representation of their conduct as amounts to an aban- 
donments of their faith. According to lum, the Reformation 
under SUzabetb was owing to tiieir connivance. They sur- 
rendered their religion y patriots of unexampled firmness, tbey 
were traitors to their Chorchw These are seme of the moi»- 
strpus inconsistencies which Colabett is-imposing on bis read- 
ers as history, and which certainly make the Reformation a 
more anomalous and unaccountable affair than any other dis- 
tortion of bigotry and ignorance can be imagined to do. Ais 
another specimen of Cobbett's .dishonest evasion of the prin- 
ciples he defends, equal to the mistepnescntation of facts, we 
may notice his reference to the Rope's excommunication, in 
eonnection with the policy he has attributed to the Catholios 
of this period. *' Though the decision of the Pops (be says) 
was perfectly honest and just in itself, that decision was in its 
ebvions and inevitable consequences, rendered, by a combi* 
nation of circumstances, hostile to the greatness, the laws, the 
liberties, and the laudable pride of Englishmen, that they were 
reduced to the absolute necessity of setting bis decision ait 
•nought, or of surrendering their very name as a nation.'' (Let. 
I0t\ 304.) Our readers will recollect,, that Cobbett, parties- 
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leirly io the early part of bis work, has contended for the scH- 
premacy of the Pope ; but, here it is admitted, that *' in cer- 
tain combinations of circumstances,?' his most solemn and 
authoritative decisions may be set at nought This is not 
only to question bis infallibility, but to reduce bis authority 
to nothing. Besides which, it fbllows from the admitted hos- 
tility of the Pope's decision to '* the greatness, the laws, the 
liberties, and the laudable pride of Englishmen," that patrio- 
tism, or the lowest degree of national spirit, must lead to a 
rejection of papal authority; or in other words, the honour of 
Englishmen, and the duties of a papist, cannot be both pre- 
served. Roman Catholics, it appt;ars, mustbe content to sacri- 
fice much of credit and consistency for the benefit of Cob- 
bett's advocacy. Cobbett does not always write intelligibly. 
What does he mean, when he says, that the decitUm of the Pope 
wot perfectly jmt and honett in ittelf, yet that Englishmen 
were reduced to the absolute necessity of setting it at nought ? 
How that could be perfectly honest* and just in itself, which 
it was perfectly honest' and jast in those- to whom it was ad- 
dressed to despise, we are at a loss to conceive. Did the 
writer intend that the Pope was honest and just in forming 
and publishing his decision ? and surely this nnist have been 
intended, if nothing more. Not, as Protestants to say, that 
there were the greatest dishonesty, and the greatest iigustice,- 
in giving the papal sanction to a rebellion in Bngland ; we 
ask, what is the ground of obedience to the Pope^ if not mere- 
ly the arbitrary exercise of his authority is to be despised-— 
but the admitted honesty and justice of bis decisions to be set 
at nought ? This is making papal authority the most con- 
temptible— a mere thing of convenience-^which may be ap- 
pealed to in the defence of actions really bad, and despised,, 
when it commands actions avowedly good ! Roman Catho^ 
lies, we repeat, and even bis Holiness himself must be con- 
tent to surrender mach of credit and consistency for the be- 
neftt o£ CoUMtt'fl advocacy. *< Bat, observe (he adds)- by tba 
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hje, this ditemma, and all the^dangers and soSering if pro*- 
ducod, aro&e entirely out of the HeformalioD." This is in 
other Wiirds seriousij to affirm, that if the Reformation had 
not taken pi aoe^ Roman €atholics would not have been pot 
to this triai of consibteDcy ! Who does not see» that the Refor- 
aiatioD in affording an opporiuoity for action, is not re&poo^ 
sible for Uie unprincipled oondaet of those who opposed it ^ 

With regard- to the cause of Elizabeth's success in esta« 
blisliing the Reformation, which we have seen Cobhettresoives^ 
into a universal dread o£ Mary StUarl's accessionywe observe 
that his position is not onij encumbered with the grossest ab- 
surdities as far as Roman Catholics are cenoecned, ^ut that it 
is plainly contradicted by the facts belonging to t^be history of 
this period. I^et it be observed, that th^ danger of Mary's 
juiligecting the nation to France, is mentioned, not only as- 
accounting for the agreement to Ulizabetb's accession, which 
cMsted immediately after her sister's death,.- but is repeatedly 
assigned in other places, as the'onlj cause of her soecess in 
*^ rooting out the Roman Catholic Religion." Now this dan* 
ger was of sliert duration. It arose, according. to Cobbett^. 
from the marriage of the Queen of ficols with .the Dauphin, 
in coBsequeiicc af which, she : became Queen Consort of 
Jifaoeett eight in#i^ba itfler Elizabeth's acaesaionXIiet. 9. § 36& 
Xet. lOk 3; 303.). But only mtettUfnmontha afterwards, her 
husband died, her poHtical importance in France, was de8troy.> 
«d, aho had eoanies in tliat country, and *' her basbaod-s bik 
tberj Cjatfaecinonde M«dicf,aeon convinced her, that to be aoy 
thing ahe nitst rnturti toSootlaod.'' {JM. 10. ^ 306.) Now 
kt the reader mark Cobbeti'a admission,." There w«S:for thfs 
present, «t least^an endto the daqgfsr from the union ofScol- 
land with f ranee.>' (I^et. 10. § 307^ This took p}a^ in the 
•Atly part of ^lisvbcth'i , reign, , so that the relation 0f ^ol»* 
JMitt Wusm^i, diptcoys \ha very fa^t by whieh he pf^fessesto 
•cNsMpt for h«r .99fifi^9 in refofming the> mitian. •Wbalit 
(Hiid#iKCi»e prjtbi^litf of uMtber «wrfl«ge, v»ilL.Mt:aftcoil«i 
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ffor (4)e neglect of Matty's interest wbea • widow; ao that at 
«n early period, ttie danger on which Cobbeti insivU, as recoa- 
ciliDg tho Catholics to the Refbrmatiou was rearaved, ao4 
.they were at Kberty, without the risk of But^jectioD to France, 
to stndy the welfare of 4beir .Charofa. Hi wili presently ap* 
pear, that they did study this^iaost intently, and that tbeir re- 
conoiltatiott to BUaabeth, was never oompleto. 

Havfn]g^ had occasion in this plaoe to -mention HkWY Qvsair 
OF 8coT9> we have referred to so asuch of her history as be- 
longs to the Reformation. Her pain Ail ^issioitades and ul- 
timate death, form an article of great interest in the historj of 
Elizatietb.; bathere we finally obsorveon this suljject, that we 
are far from admiring the character of filieabetb in this affatr, 
and from defending the severity of >the policy shej chose to 
adopt. Every reader, howeiwc, of Scotch or English history, 
knows, that the merits of the fascinating Mary are involved 
in great uncertainty, and that immoderate compassion for her 
fate may lead to conelusions as ern>neeu9, as any that follow 
from a blinded admiration of Elicat>eth. We now come to 
Efizabeth*8 transactions with France, a topic on wliicti Cob- 
bett is diffuse ; and In dwelling on which he loses sight of the 
English Reformation, for the ptirpose of lauding the Catho^ 
Hcs orPranee, and calumniating the Frotestants of that cotni« 
try. fWe Jbafl not attempt tofoHew him> thvough all ^Ma 
mtsrepresenlalfons on this siHljeet, Aiiiee this «roflkl'lead*iM 
tieyood the design oftbese sheets $ it-may, however, be iieeea- 
sary to notice the loss of CabiiB— and the prtnoifrfes'#f "pefioy 
l»y which feliTttbeth was induoed to befriend ttie Reformed 
abroad^ France bad been disturbed, t>y religions eontentiooe 
befbre the period of our history, and PbiKp, as we^haveaeen in 
a former number, had involi^ England inairarwitb that 
country, which bad oeeasloned«^the lets Of Cnlaia^ before Btt- 
%abeth came to the throne. Yet tliis writer most oolhlrljr 
throws-the whole disg r ace of this loss on Eliviahpth, and even 
ventures the wild and unfooadMl assertion, that she occasion- 
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<ea the civil wars in France. With respect to what he calls 
her base surrender of Calais, we may just observe, that this 
was the necessity in which the mat- administration of Mary 
had pUced her. Her alternative was the best terms France 
would allow her^or a war with that power. A war at the 
commencement of her reign, the issue of which was uncer- 
tain, and when the nation required time to recover from the 
exhaustion to which the preceding reigns bad reduced it, 
would have been a most impolitic step. Philip's ^fenercus ofier« 
as Cobbett calls it, was unworthy to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. He bad solicited marriage with the Queen, and the 
manner in which he insisted en the restoration of Calais, was 
no more than the interested policy of a suitor ^ for no sooner 
were his hopes disappotnted, and the dctermioatioQ of Eliza- 
beth in favour of the Reformation known, than he very unge- 
nerously concluded a separate treaty with France. Besides 
which, had bis offer been accepted, England was to be bound 
with him to a war on France for six years ! Cobbett charges 
the Queen with duplicity in this affair, and according to him, 
she told Calais for a sum of money, because, he says, the treaty 
was for the restoration of the town ia eight years, or^ the pajr- 
menl of 500,000 crowns. On this particular we give the ver- 
sion of the French historian, Rapin. ** It was agreed that, 
notnfithtttmdmg^ whether the said turn wa$ paid or not paid, the 
King of France and hif tncceMton, should remain mader the ob^ 
ligation to restore Calais, and the other places^ as they engaged 
hy this treaty. These are the express words of the treaty.''* 
This destroys the foundation of another of Cobball's calum- 
nies. At a subsequent period, when Havre de Grace, which 
bad been put into her possession, by the Reformed, was taken 
hf the Roman Catholics, another treaty was concluded be- 
tween the .two countries, according to which the original sti- 
fiulatioDS on both sides, were to be preserved, but Calais was 

* Rapin* b. 17. 



^*evtr reHored I To wbom, in this case, does the imputation of 
*' perfidif'* belong? Tbo conduct of tlie Queen iu berrlend- 
ing tbe Prote&ttints of France (or Huguenots, as they were 
called iu that country) arose from tbe necessity of Protestant 
prosperity aliroad, to the preservation of Iter own safety at 
liome j( a uecessir v creat<'d by tbe implacable enmity of Rome, 
Spain,' and France,' against her crown aDd dignity. Tbe 
powerful facHoD, at the head of which the Duke of Guisa 
stood, was determined ou the destruction of tbe reformed i 
Kud while it involved France in oil the licrrors of a civil- 
war, threateaed ever} Prot^estant power in Europe* Under 
these oircumstaiicQs, Eliztibeth was prevailed upon to grant 
the assistance of men arid money to tbe Huguenots. Tbe. 
House of liorrain v^ere her decided enemies : Mary Qneen of. 
Sc«ts was related to th^m, and countenanced by them in all. 
her pretensioQs to tbue ciH>wa of England. Tbe policy of tb9 
French Court bad been to support the Catholic interest Iq; 
Scotland, and could the Roman Catholic party have main- 
tained their predominance in that country, England would 
have been attacked from both France and Scotland at the sam^. 
tiine> Tbe policy, therefore, by which Elizabeth maintained' 
the trauquiliiy of her own kingdom, and prevented the wisbef- 
of ber foreign enemies,.was to assist the reformed both in Scot- 
land and- France, and also- in tbe J^ow Countries. Of tbe 
l^Qlitical wisdom- of this plan there can be no douht, and its 
morality is juaiifiable on tbo most obviooa principles. 

In this connection, Cobbett altemji^ts to excuse tbe Mauaere. 
^ Sa. Bwrihfiihmam^Uk event, which for tbe treachery with 
which it maa prepared, aod for the foari>arit>* of ita authors, is 
unflqoftlled in tbe anjMaia of crime. Tbe Protestant leaders 
had beem Wiled iolo a f^ket adcurityy and invited to. Paris with 
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« Father l>attiel, a French atiA Rottaii' Catirone Htitorian thiw wHMv 
'* AVhaiever care she (Elizabetb) had taken to bridle the Catholics of her 
** kingdonu she was always appreheoslve- ef « party f*nainir<Mllilpit her \m 
" favoar of the Queen of France, who carried herself as heiress of the Crovrn 
*' of England, and hbd qaaHewd tlse arms «lth those of ScetlamjL whflA 
** she was only Queen Dauphtness; and if France and Scotland Tiad re- 
*' maiaed in tranquilityt £nfland was in danser of being attacked from 
" two quarters at once, and disturbed at home py the atill numerous ad&e- 
** renu of the new reiigioa***— &4^iMf B* 17* 
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ttie most profuse assurances ofatUobmeDt from their murderers; 
On the night orthe24tb of August, 157?, all persons suspected' 
of the least disposition to Protestantism, were surprized by the 
most ruffian violence, and massrirred with a ferocity which 
could not have been expected from Frenchmen. The Admiral 
Coligny was one of the first victims, and ail his disliogaished 
friends shared his fate ; no rank, age, or sex was spared. 
The object was the extirpation of Protestantism in France. 
" If I sought," (says the Duke of Sully, the Prime Minister 
of Henry the Great, and who was himself an eye-witness of 
many of the deeds of this dreadful ni^ht)— ^ If I sought to 
" augment the horror universally excited by an- action so 
" barbarous, as that of the 24th of August; i<572j too welh 
" known by the massacre of St. Bartholomew ;, I should iir 
" this place expatiate upon the number, thfe quality, the^ 
" virtues, and the talents of those who were inhnmaniy butch- 
" cred on this horrible day, as well in Paris as in alt the rest 
" of the kingdom. I should mark, at least, some of tfae- 
*( reproaches, the ignominious treatment, and the detestable 
" devices of cruelty, which aimed in giving death to inflict a 
" thousand stabs as sensible as death itself, to the unhappy 
** victims "f — The massacre continued for three days in Paris, 
and the number of Protestants, which Sully computes to have 
fkllen in eight days throughout the kingdom,, amounts to 
70,000! Cobbett pretends to be indignant that this- massacre 
should be ascribed to the Catholic Religion; H^ calumniates 
the Huguenots, charges treason upon men who were confiding 
in the promises of the Court, brings forward the alleged re- 
sentment of the Duke of Ghiise, and seems to justify this 
barbarous indulgence of it, and then demands thai Catholic 
principles should never be assigned as its cause. It resulted*, 
however, from the principles of Catholics, and was nothing, 
more than a very consistent, though a very bold iJlustration 
•f that principle of persecution, which Popes had sanctioned- 
ibr ages. When we recollect the manner in which Cobbett 

t Sully's M«moirs, Vol. I. B. i. 
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denounces Cranmer and Elizabeth, and fiad him the apologilt 
of Mary, and the extcDuatiog historian of the massacre of 
Paris, we have aa evidcoce of what is worse than partiality, 
a coutompt for principle of any kind, and which warrants us to 
turn from such a self-styled historian as from one who '* loveth 
and maketh a lie." To his account of the Massacre, he adds 
what he calls ** A Tail Piece,'* elucidating, be says, the 
sincerity of the Queen in the disapprobation she expressed of 
this barbarous transaction. This is nothing more than her 
deliberation on the offer of marriage by the Duke of Anjou. 
Now the Duke of Anjou does not appear to have been active 
in the massacre -the proposal to Elizabeth was made before 
this event— was renewed by France a considerable time after 
it— whether or not the Queen seriously indulged in the prosr 
pect of marriage is uncertain— but if she did, she sacrificed 
her inclinations to the wishes and welfare of her people. 

But Elizabeth's great crime was her prosecution of Catho* 
lies, on which Cubbett insists in language of the greatest ex- 
aggeration. Elizabeth (he says) put, in one way or other, more 
Catholics to death in one year, than Mary in her whole reign. 
Yea, the horrid massacre of St. Bartholomew was nothing 
when compared with her butcheries and other cruelties. ..(^l** 
- 9, § 269 ) No Protestant writer we hope, in the present day^ 
will maintain that Elizabeth perfectly understood the princi- 
ple of toleration, or that she was free from the vice of Princes, 
of wishing to impose her opinions on others. Her extraor- 
dinary popularity, arising from the policy by which she pre- 
. served her devoted subjects from the rage of domestic and fo- 
reign enemies, gave her an opportunity of consulting her pre- 
judices and passions to an extent which must always endanger 
the interestsboth of civil and religious liberty. .But thatjnaoy of 
her measures, in regard both to papists and puritans, indicated 
an intolerant spirit is to be ascribed, in part, to the temper 
of the age, of which let Popery bear the blame ^ in connec- 
tion with the success with which her political career had been 
crowned. The popish establishment of Mary had been suh- 
Terted by her instramentality, and the Reformation advanced 
.ujpon principles which condemned all that was intolerant ia 
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4ier government. Suppose her inconsistent, we take the pna- 
ciples of the Rerormation as our inheritance, and pass our cen- 
sure upon her conduct. Whatever washer spirit, liberty was 
held sacred by her people; and if in kny instanee thej permit- 
ted her to violate it, it was a temporary acoommodation to her 
wishes, 6r an unavoidable connivance at that power, which 
she had warilj established over them In saving them from de- 
struction. '• An attentive observer of this country at that 
** period (writes one of out noble and patriotic senators) can 
** scarcely have failed to remark, that the force of free instl- 
'* tutions was suspcndedt but not destroyed, by the personal 
** Influence of Clizabetb ; and whilst he acknowledged that 
** nt) sovereign ever carried the art of reigning further, he 
** would perceive, that the nation had granted lier a lease for 
** lilb of arbitrary power, but had not alienated for ever the 
** the ibheritance of freedom.''* But without contending for 
the perfection of Eli^abeth^s character and government, the 
true history will show the want of foundation for tho state- 
ments of Cobbett; and which, withoilit an excessive admira- 
tion of this Princess, we reject as calumnies. In the first place^ 
the number of Roman Catholics who suffered, has by (his 
writer and others been greatly over-rated. He admits tno 
hundred and seventy-ieven martyrdoms under Mary; now the 
total number of those who suffered death under Elizabeth, is 
calculated by Dodd, (a great authority with Catholic writers) 
at olTE f^tndred and ntnety-nine. Br. Milner increases tho 
huttlber to two hundred and/ottr.f 'thus while Dr. Milner, 
cue ofthe most zealous and uncompromising Catholic writers 
•olrtlie present day, has not been able^ with all his research, to 
msAce the number of Elizabeth's victims exceed t>vo hundred 
Attd four ; and ^ile the number ofMary's martyrs stands ad- 
itoftted at two hundred and seventy-seven ; Cobbett, without a 
singjle referendie, or the least attempt ajt calculation, has the 



t An Es8al^on the Eiifliili Gorermntnt and ConBtitnttoa.-ftrom the reisa 
of Irenry VII . to the pteseht time. By Loho John kusbbll, p. 44. 

i-^ButlR^ Htetette&l l^emotYi V>f ttie angltsh, Inib, ftYid ftctfttish Cathft" 
jQ)aUcs,&c. Vol. 1.^.388. 
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•cfTrontery to siy, that lh€ former Princess pnl more to dealirid 
oue year, than the Utter during her whole reign;— yea, that 
the Barlbolomew Massacre, comprising the murder of tevenUf 
thaus€md persons, was nothing in comparison with her perse- 
cutions. Language cannot furnish a censure strong enough' 
for such misrepresentations. .'While the disparity of numbers 
in favour of Elizabt th is proved, let it also be recollected, that 
her " whole reign*' extended to the term o( forty -ftmr years, 
but that Marys, sanguinary as it was, did uut reach /our / lu 
computing the amount of Eiizdbet)i*s ponallies, the number 
of conGscations, banishments, and imprisonnieuts is to be 
added to the total of those who were executed^ but from 
the nature of the case, it is impossible to define tbif) number ; 
and the merits of such proceedings arc not to be estimated by 
numerical statements, but by a careful enquiry into the cir- 
.cumstances in which these things had their origin. 

The Queen at the commencement of her reign was far firom 
exhibiting a vindictive spirit towards the Catholics. The pe^ 
nal acts of her first and fifth years were limited in their ope- 
ration, and their administration characterised by lenity. She 
had notified her accession to the Court of Rome, when the 
^ope denounced her as a usurper ; and in 1570, Pius Y. pub- 
lished his oelebrated bull of excommunication ; <* ever (says 
Kr. Butlei^) to be condemned^ and ever to be lamented." This 
step of the Pontiff was thought to oblige the English Parlia- 
■ihent to decided measures in defence of their liberties; and iu 
this iffo have the origin of those penal enactments for which a 
Frolestunt Government has been so unsparingly reproached. 
Upon this followed the law which constituted it treason, to 
question the right of the Queen — to describe as a heretic, 
schismatic, or infidel— and to dispute her ,power to appoint a 
sncoessor. In addition to this, another law was enacted, 
which appointed the seveiest penalties to those who were con- 
victed of intercourse with the Court of Rome, fiut still these 
penal statutes were not rigidly enforced.* Here let us pause 
for a moment. The supremacy of the Bishop of Rome had 
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%)een formally rccosjfnised by Mary, and was the grand poirt 
of interest between Roman Cathotics and the Reformed; tbe 
Pope still maintained .tbe supremacy of bis claim upon tbe 
altar and the throne of England, and in defence of it, solemn- 
ly deposed Eliraboth, absolved her subjects from their allegi- 
ance, and gave tbe sanction of bis high and venerated autho- 
rity to insurrections and invasions. This arrogant hostility 
was to be met. Here arose tbe perplexing question of expe- 
diency. It was not the truth of certain theological proposi- 
tions — not tbe authority of certain religious ceremonies whidi 
came into dispute; but tbe independence of England, or in 
other words, the continuance of Elizabeth on the throne as a 
Protestant Princess. This was the point to which the Pope 
and bis Jesuitical emissaries hurried the Catholics of Eng- 
land ; and here it was, that tbe Government, which com- 
menced with toleration, enacted its penalties. Amidst there- 
fore, the great outcry against tbe cruellies of Elizabeth to- 
wards Roman Catholics, we soberly maintain, that much of 
what is called persecution, was nothing more than the necessary 
prosecution of attacks on her authority. It signifies nothing 
that these attacks were made on religious pretences, they were 
dangers for which the law in every state must always provide 
;by penalties; and which, even if they originated in fanaticism 
in religion, must be considered treason in politics. XJontinen- 
tal Popery is always dangerjous in its influence on the liber- 
ties of England. During the reign of Elizabeth, tbe influ- 
ence of foreign Papists was of greater consequence than tbe 
voluntary and unaided ambition of all her subjects. We have 
seen that the Pope solemnly deposed her, and summoned her 
Roman Catholic subjects to rebellion ; that the powerful. mo- 
narchies of Franco and Spain .were ready on the first oppor- 
tunity to carry the biill into execution; and under these cir- 
cumstances every one must preceive, that tbe activity of men 
in the kingdom, who had heen educated abroad, called for 
prompt and decided measures on the part of governmenL 
Cabdimal Aixen, and Fatheb Parsons are well known in 
tbe history of this period ; the one as tbe founder, tbe other 
AS the Jesuitical patron of those foreign seminaries, from wbich 
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BTissiooaries wero'seiit'tfo subvert Ibe ReforinalioD ; and witir 
ity in ioseperahle conoectioo, the Riitburity of the Queen at 
borne. The influence of these Missionaries was a new power, 
brought to bear with a hostile force on tbe stability of Eliza- 
betb's government, which it became her Minifttcrs to checks 
Tho seditious doctrine of papal deapotibm over Princes had 
beeu a part of their education ; and solely on the ground of 
maintaining thi« iu its application to the Queen, were they 
punished^ The Rev. Joseph Berington, a Catholic Clergy- 
man, when recording the removal of some of the community 
to foreign universities and monasteries, says, *' This secession 
** I lament, because had these men remained at home, patient 
*' of present evils, and submissive as far as might be to the 
** laws; had they continued the practice of their religion in 
*' retirement, and distributed, without clamour, instructidu to 
'* those that claimed it, the rigour of the legislature would 
** soon have relaxed ; no jealousy would have been excited f 
** and no penal stattUet, we may now pronounce, would have en- 
*^ tailed m^fortunesupon them and their mcce88or$.^* Speaking 
of those seminaries abroad from which the persecuted Mis- 
sionaries had emigrated, Mr. Berington adds, ** It will not be 
** denied, that, from the opei ation of various causes, our foreign 
** houses soon imbibed an ultramontane spirit, which as it 
** flattered, and by flattering secured the favour of Rome, so 
** did it offeud, and by ofleuding draw down upon our heads 
" the vengeance of the British Government. The doctrine 
** of deposing Princes and disposing of their crowns, with 
" other concomitant maxims of a like tendency, were tho 
** paAulum on which that ultramontane spirit fed; and w9 
" may too easily discover, in reading their works, that the di- 
'< vinei of our English seminaries had, with a culpable inat- 
" tention to circumstances, espoused those dangerous teuetsl 
** Their direct application to the Princess on the throne 

* See Sir FrancU Walsingham's Letter to M. Critosr, in Burnet, Vol. a, 
B.9. Ttiis celebrated Statesman insists on the distinction, between cau&ea 
of coofcieuce, strictly so called, and such as oRow to bk maitrr of PAcriOic. 
The history of this period shows that it was difficult to preserve the limits 
of justice in such a distinction ', but that it applied to tlie Roman Catholic^ 
is proved by their own admission, and the undeniable fact, that they divided 
On this very suhiect,— some being, in thewords of Walsinaham, "^PAPjn» 
]» coMSCMN ca AMD Of ■OFrMass''--RDd otiiers ** PAPitn in rAcrioN.'^ 
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•* Bnd In manjr erruli of her reiga, proved ti« eriilentlj Ihaf 
" thrj were not tpnels of barren speeiiliiion, oalculalei) for 
" tlie ciercise of iclinul dis|MitittioD oaly ; and if thev reader- 
" pd lUe men who mnintirinc*' tbem otooeiioui to tbe stBle, 
" exporintc them tb prosecutien uid ioipriHinment, and soiae- 
•< tioiet rto to iW>d4 'iirstoUld Aft vte|ke' ^ij>>:>i^'r^>^ ' ^ 
Pulitio«l inccBdiurti'S therpfure were Itie veneralbd vtiHioi 
«r PrritesUnt zeal^— thpno fttem the holy martjralof y of ths 
Romiih Cbur e fc — iirf tn-sggl H illh w w w itfUiiHH ' Roman Ca- 
tholics oKe their luHbrin^s. Sapported b; wrilen of IbHf 
own conlDianily we nwintNtn, thit tti« prowoutiuns under 
UJiBibetb arose bum aottrid^ viokKAire iit the priDci)i<ce ot 
the Refnrniition ; but from a fHlkl neceijity, caused ti; the in- 
tempento condurt at citrtEHO adTU«atcil>El>Bp«l suprcmaoy. 
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3. FLETCBSX, TBIKTEB, CSEIIXZ. 



*«^TESTANT VINDICATOR. 



NO. XII. 
SATURDAY, MAY U. 

Having taken a review of the reign of Elizabeth, >*« 
might close our history of the Protestant Reformation* if the 
writer before us had not extended his calumnies and distor- 
tions beyond bis original design, and mingled in bis abuse of 
Protectants, from JBiizabeth to'the present daj, every political 
event which he chooses to deplore as mn evil. Xdnfidence in 
•the secarity of the cause we have undertsiken, together with 
pleasure in completing the triumph of trutb over the last 
feeble efforts of error, induce us to notice, though briefly, bis 
concluding numbers. In his 12th Let. he writes thus-— *< But 
though we have now seen 'the protestant religion tHaMUhtd^ 
completely established by the gibbets, the racks, and the ripping 
knives, J must, before I come to the degrading and impover- 
ishing consequences, of which I have just spoken, and of 
which 1 shall produce tlie most incontestible proofs j I most 
give an account of the proceedings of the Reformation peo- 
ple after they had established their system. The present num- 
ber will show us the Reformation producing a second, and 
that, too (as every generation is wiier than the preceding) 
^ith vase imprtfPWMnlf; the first being only ^ a yadlEy relbi^- 
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mition^ while the second we shall fiod to be a **ihorouffh god- 
Ij" one. The next (or thirteenth) number will introduce to 
us a third reformatiou, comuonly called the " glorUmg" refor- 
mation, or revolution. The >14th number will give us an-ac- 
count of events still greater ^ namely, the American reforma- 
tioiH or revolution, and that of Iha Ftench, All these w^ shall 
trace back to the first reformation as clearly as any man can 
trace the branches of a tree back to its root." (Let. 12. § 350.^ 
For the sake of preserving as distinct a view as possible of 
these subjects, we shall notice, successively, the following 
epochs. 1. From the accession of James I. to the abdication 
of James II.— 2. The Revolution of 1688.— 3. The American 
and French Revolutions. 

I. Faom the accesuoh o# Jakes T. to the aboicatiom 
OF Jambs II. 

The reign of .James I. becomes important in this history oh 
account of the conspiracy of Nov. 5, 16()6. '< This refga 
•(Cobbett says) would, as far ^ my purposes extend, be a'cbra- 
plete blank, were it not for that ■* yunpowder plot,^ which 
iloBe has caused this Stuart to be remembered, and of whictn 
seeing that it has been, and is yet, made a source of great and 
general delusion, I shall take much more notice than it woold 
Otherwise be entitled to.^' (Let. 12. $ 352 ) The n&ture of 
this cgospiracy^ to destroy ^t one blow, the King, the Royal 
Wm^j9 th^ t^ords, and the Commons, shows the inveteracy 
«q4 ff^rgy of ho9tile feeling, cherished by many of the most 
reipectablo Catholics of the age. We are far from wishing* 
h^ dwelling upon facts of this description, to inflame the pas- 
fioM of Protestants against their RomanCathblicfeflow sub- 
jeoUi in tb« present day^ but when we are told thai the pi-o- 
gress Qf tbe rsformation is to be traced in cruelty, and for 
p/oof 4^f this ara referred to the penalties of EUzabeth and 
JamaSf wo ariD constrained to assort; that thei^tomt^n Calholi- 
^isoA of ]64Pglaiid has».in several striking instances, been yih- 
4iati?^ |-^9enUi]l, and gr^dy of blood ; and thai therefore 
penal enactments became necessary, 'though \ii6 adininistra- 
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tiou or* them- may have been cJiargeafolo willi excessive scvertv 
^y» Cal>betl*s account oC Catesby's plot coatains admissions- 
of its ven^^ul natfire and Popisji charac(isr; butenuiojeraiiqg 
ihe provocatioa9 wbicb CatboJics possess,ed to l|u$ mea^ttre^ 
•nd comparing H witb Ifm Cato-street conspiracy of recQpt 
d%t^ h^ fUtcmptfi to exjempt tbc system of Popery frow t||9 
bdamfi belonging Jto it. The coraparisoii we have mentioficd 
i» absurd in itself^ and jtbe mani^er in vbio)^ it is reasoned oq^ 
is a sufficient exposure of its absurdity^ The plot is no proof 
of the saoguinsry principles of Popery* because^ ** sfxpposing 
the conspirators to baFe ^ad no provocation, t^seofCat^- 
atreiAt were act C«IJM«s^|it »9y rate^i^or ver^ iho^f Cmt^o^e^ 
wlto qualijQed Cbarie^ I. for a post in tho calendar," ^. <Le^. 
Ift. ^ 3^.) Tbe aiapivn^ of tbis reasppiog effort is, tbat fiaoe 
Ui« Cato^treet ooospiraoy, and tbe exec«tio& af Cl^ifj^ w/bj^ 
fiot the efiect pf Catbolic principles,. tJ^ gqnppwder plot is no 
piirpof of tbe sanguinary nature of U^ese priadples, Bj^ j£ 
tb» parties were of difSsreut professions not^iing is gained tO' 
0ne by a comparison witb tbe otber.. Tbe Cuto-street con- 
f pirators «#re sanguinary n»en — Calesby and bis companions 
w^re tbe same— ^lo principles belonging to tbe indiv>duals of 
both parties wei*^ sangninavji-.bni np one believed jtbait s^c^ 
principles belonged to all tbe advocates of partiamentary r^ 
|brm, wbiie tbere was too macb reason to fear tbat tbe drea^i 
daterminntiou ^fCi^tesby .was possessed in coounon witb nu^ti* 
M^des 9f bis party, T4ie i^e w^ Cobbett'/s principal furtifice 
is to rouse tb/s ^ndigna^pn of bis reiidevs against somatbini;: 
wkiob be in^iqtes to bis opp^nentSr and to take tbe oppocta* 
«ity .v\no\^ tbe bi4rst oftbts honest indignation affprds, to 
evade the diicassion of what is equally bnd^^or infiuUely vovm 
on bis ow^B tide. Hit .never answert an aoo«9a(i«n^ but lbr« 
getting tbe tsitufntioa in .wbioh bo stands, turns accuser biqu- 
aM He does not defend, but raori«iBate<r4i6 letstbe «barg# 
of guilt eUwd, but imls in a plea liar tbe miligatton af poniab* 
nMMit» by ooiittnsts uofldrly fimoied^^ia is not tba M^ -fW***^ 
afihe.ittiioc«fit,bottfa«atftiAocartiweoo?ieladkcHlfriL Wa 



irave ftlreadT had occasion to notice bis indiffercoco. Xo s^ttfity- 
bowerer enormoas, fa the manner in which be treats Ibp m^i^ 
lyrdona of Mar^, and the massacre ^ Si. paftUplomi^yr* .H(i 
always Aeems ^erfectlj easy, under the most,4i^FacefiAl4mp««< 
taHon; he reminds us 'of the' veteran viUfMPj.vhq^ oi^/Uif^ 
diaoovery of bl^'cfi^es, Is surprized at the outcry whlcfi^% 
of tbo- least mortkRty ralto against his conduct Y^bU^ otheq; 
sicken -and retolt at hii^ actions, he has no part ;n tbeir^ mqr^i' 
perceptl6ns; eoBTiciion U withdutp^hitence ; tbougji ,guil^ 
of tfa^ eharg«j^ lie is at alc^sto comprehend its di^gracie|a ,a|i4i 
in the reward orjdstide, complains of bis punishment aa^s^veire^ 
Tbva Cobbett riever fdoks tft the ilagraney of jthe meaQS^.to,) 
the nseof wbfeh- Papists bare Coffered tbeinselves to be,im<); 
polled, but dwells on the evils of which they ciMiipia^ied««i 
Hia Tcieiitment appears' to have confounded' ail. moral dja-^ 
tinotions, and bo entitMy Yor^ets that deeds of cra^It;]r.'Cf^,; 
narer be jmtified. Resistance t6 oppression may be a^virtiij^, 
but i»dtfferenee to resolts^ ^begotten in the madness of rer^ll^irn 
is ft criaiew On tbe'GubptrwdeV PYot, we are told, *f men wjl^ 
judge diffbreolly adoOI'dittg' to tti^ difference in their DotjoQS- . 
ftbovt passive ^ •bedietiGfe )ind non-resistance ;'/ but op differ-^ ^ 
once. of-o{iiBion>'= wtt oHdnhiitlV on political expedience, cant, 
excuse the ferocity of th(# plot. -' ' 

Iffhea Profcestantlaa was ii^mly established, its adher^utsj^ 
began more elos^y- than arfltsl, to examine the consistency, 
and barauHiy of tbellr sySfeni • aiid as might naturally bo 
expected,. in the'lbrm9''ofii're1igt6n which had renounced tbo 
arrogant dalra of infallibility, niany persons asserted its im-^ 

perfection, and its^'r^leiltion or ici'eation of abuses, at which 
their qotisciencea revolted. • l*he pHnciple of the Reforotatioo, 
whieh recognizing tho' liberty of conscience, made its final- 
appeal to Ibe volume of inspii^ation, was applied by them to 
the exposure of what appeared abases in their eyes. Tbia- 
occasioqed what Cobbett calls ^' Reformation the second,'* or 
*^ a tboroMgb godly Reformation." His pointless dedama- 
iioii OB'tbia head, is soan^ely worth a moment's notioo ^. faa^ 
.■1. ■>i'i'i .\ ' *4.'- ' . !>' 
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ii/flebl^'^O' run' a' parallel between the, two eras, i^xtendiog t^ 
niHkiuV^ 'and' lo' persons ; ancf with strange incouUleiiey %nd 
bl^do^^l^'Juiitifies <* Rerormatioo the second/^ Mpou tlw 
hypdthbls that tb4 first is to be allowed. So that hAvkg" 
shbwi^ tbisf Hypothesis to be true, nothing remains in tbi» phioev 
bii't'^o p4ss over his frivolous pages in triumph, IT it should 
he ^atd, that there were puritanical austerities^ and repuUioftn 
exces^s which' gr^w oot of th^- ReformatioOy and wbieb tbtt'< 
Prbtedtatft advocate is ashamed to defend ; we reply,- that 'pu^ 
ritAbiatt and republicanism are not, and were not^ iodentioal ^ 
•n'd that though certain political measures should not be d^ 
fended "by us, the religious char^c^r of tbif period was a vast ' 
implroybment on the past. Objections drawn from the oocur- 
rebees df'tfais period, will, it is ob^vioos, appear in* differeBt* 
•spficts to'difi^rent persons. There are soipe who will admit 
ibht tbe piiritaos were fastidious and intemperate, and that tb* 
ohHrgiJ of Tdbellion belongs to them; tbej will, thcr e fcr e , 
regard thitee events as the evils or misfortnoea of a change Apom 
Pdpery, but at the same time wili maintain, that tbey wem 
nbun^ailtly compensated by the essential advantage of tbe 
€hstag6 ilserr. Besides these, there ^r« nany t» whom tbe 
ol]^ectidns will appear trifling in the extreme; tbey' malalaiik 
that tbe religions discussions And changes of tbis > ptPloff, 
affbrd a proof of the practical ej^oellence of Protestant prlh- 
ciptes. Backward to admit the eccenltiottiee wMeb have 
nnHkirly been dragged from obscurity kito^pabiio notice; as 
ev!dlnrice of the character oftbe-age, they look upon tbe pmri- 
tans'as ungratefully calumniated, and consider tbnfc they bate 
not jf'et gained that veneration from posterity, wbleb tbeir 
intrepid love of liberty, and bnroic defiNiee of-it» in tbesnaioa 
of 'danger, ought to inspire. B^ this as it may» and withnoi 
party intemperance on either side, we maintain, that at tbii 
tinie, freedom and bappinnss were andangeredy and^tbat they 
were secured to us by the men whom we ar0 calM upon lo 
fepi^bate. If it was the oonOict of Protestantism and Fopery, 
itiiaii equally so of right and oppression, tbese were Insepa- 
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jMy ' conopcGed . with the systems before ns, wiielher 
a«yunot8, caases, or eAeots, it matters nothing ; and on tbi» 
account weadmire the langnftgo of Lobd €iiATaaic> in a review 
of all Ihe excesses of tiiis period--'* There was Mnbition^ 
there was seUitioor there was violence ; bat ne man shall 
persuade me, that it was net the eause of liberty oo one side^ 
an4 of tyranny on the other."— The reigns of Charles I. aii# 
J ernes IX., are dismissed by Cobhett v«ry flippantly* We are 
indeed told ef the perseeutioos whieb the Caithalies had to 
emliire* but with ihat/soofttftioaaadiaoeliereiicjry which thie' 
writer knows bow 4e employ, when a disllnct<v4ew of men a»4 
meaaureft would leave bis declamation without suppprt^ The 
Arstof tbe»e pripoesrlet it be reQollected>48 deseribed by our 
itppWBimi, ae ** eeeming to wish to go back lu ebqrcb mattery 
towards the Catholic rites and ceremonies/' and the seeondy 
«i wen JuowB to have been a subtle aad bigo^ted ftpici^ 
Uadar these circfini^taneei^. it is nothinf remarkable that the 
Oftppsition between Protestantism and Popery should have 
^>een maintained, and maintained by law* since the Romaa 
Cathplics aimed at a revolution in the politipal eonetijtutioo of 
the kingdom- The appeal tp legal enactments is common t^ 
bafcb jparties^ and though as Protestants we denounce secular 
authority in matters of religion^ we admit that the design of 
Catholics to possess themselves of this power for the purpose 
^ destroying the religion of other persons,, was natQrally and 
jnstly to be opposed by its exercise .against them* Cobbett^ a» 
Aealumniator of tbe Protestant reformation* has H not in iii^- 
fkower to ognid<¥»n ithe principle nf secular ioterferencfii becawie 
it WW 4bis,wjH»b Ca^bojyks desired for tbemseltee ; he, there- 
|0#a#,ffe*orts tp .the 4MrM4o^ of ax^tf g«r»tHig its excesses, and all' 
Itet iwas 4iund(ieioi9 in fX» jcofirse^ and <ef attrttmting. nothing 
4nA fM>f riipt MPtAves ,to its^advoeatea* Thia stale and.egtpiodtB^ 
mjtifiAe \i$ Aus, 4(caod js^Ji^eetion to Jthe refocmailinn,. and Ui 
«rw»d .affgaoften^ for JPi[^ry»—k^ has nothing lest and sotfaiflg 
iM^ceto i^dnea 40 .the .serFiceof the worst 0f aCaoMe^m^l it 
4ilii9k.WHi49.kiw to tk^ inQMnparwWtf bes«to.orjttiaiaoi^ 
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•ftii6 the racomparftbte misebiefii ofibe otber-^-and by thi» 
•means he has neglected all those 'investigations and reasonings 
which lead to truth, placing his hope ofsucccss in that turmoit 
'nf prejudice and passion which always misguides. This arti- 
fice is so gross, that we sicken at its repetition, and on aceouut 
•of it, jastiry our eontempt for that miscalled " HisToav" in 
which it meets us at every turn. 

II. The Retoi^ittion of 1688. 

James, Duke of York^ during Ihe reign of his brother 
"Charles, distinguished himself by. a spirit hostile to British 
liberty. In 1679, therefore, the House of Commons passed 
the " Bill of ¥!xclusion,^' making every attempt for the suc- 
oesfioo of James, high treason. This bill, however, was lost 
^Q the House of Loir^dSy though the danger of the case was 
.generally acknowledged, and the division formed by insisting 
on restrictions, as a sufficient precaution. * The later acts of 
-Charles were sanguinary. and tyrannical, and their odium was 
principfilly charged upon the Puke of York ; whose subse- 
quent acts as monarch, confirmed the opinions of his enemies, 
^he uniform design of his r eigti appears to have been absolute 
independenccy or in other words, despotism ; the natural and 
justifiable result of which was, the alienation of the hearts of 
his people ; and after engaging in a series of insincere, intole- 
rant, and tyrannical actions, he found himself alone, hated b^ 
bis subjects, deserted by his army and navy, his nobles, and 
eyen his own family. Under these circumstances, he mani-t 
fested the weakness of disappointed ambition, and eventually 
9ad to Franqe, leaving the way open for the accession o( 
WiUian and Mary,. Protestants, and disposed to respect and 
fifv^ry the British consUtqtioa. If this vevolaUon bad PQt 
tat<99 plaoe^ l^pery might qoce more hav^ been asoen^apt; | 
and. w« kpQw not what 4i4ci'edit ii^owld he ip(^!)ri^^ bj tlic| 
ftH(»rflMU0P» K it iMid tp bfar the wMa vc^popMbiUi^ of Jtbia 

« « tUipia. c««4, and VtxH HUtary af Ja^tfi II*ip. MU . 
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tiveut. But we look »t Ibis revolution* oot mereljr m the arlL in 

wbicb Ibe ProlesUot religioowat preserred, but alsoas a trao- 
fer of the natiua froiD the abuses uf power to a con&titutiooal 

administratioQ. This was, we are persuaded, its chief re- 
commendatioD to its principal promoters j and bowover maoj 
may now regret it, and otbers r^oicc at it, as the destructtoo 
of Roman Catholic prqiects, religion was a secondar^i coo- 
aideratioo with thorn. Cobbett's observations on this subject 
betray the most callous iodifferenoe to the great cause of free- 
dom, that any drudge of tyranny could ever Utter-; and Dothing 
can prove more plainly his unworthiness to be heard in all 
outcry against corruptions and abuses, than the manner iB 
which he has attempted to degrade the liberties of England* 
The misrepresentations to which he condescends, risking th« 
contempt of the intelligent, for the Sake of imposing on the 
grossest ignorance, are Che mOsl palpable of which we can 
eouceive, and render him unworthy df the age in whidli 
he lives. For instance, we are tdld that the invitation to 
the Prince of Orange, was made " without any act of par- 
liament ;" as if this were an irregularity disgraceful to the 
friends of the Revolution ; when this was a necessity created 
by the measures of the King, he having dissolved the parita- 
ment, and obstinately continued without one, becanso he 
-eould not calculate on its subserviency to his wishes. The 
nanner in which William was invested with regal authority, 
was marlced by the most delicate regard to a nation's privi- 
leges, and yet is denounced by Cobbett, as ** summary anduto^ 
ceremonious,"— because there was no act of parliament when 
the parliament was dissolved— because there was no 'King to 
summon a parliament to dethrone himself-^or to give bis royd 
assent to a bill of exclusion !-^Tbat is, the neamires of the 
Revolution are not to be judged by a regard to the cirtsnm- 
stances of the time, but by an application <^ them to olrcam- 
Itances which could not exist ! This is perfectly charaoteris- 
tio of our opponent's mode of arriving at historical jostica. 
Bat every one mast .peroeiTe that when a man in the ponnil 
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Which aepen(f ii|.bff''filtHs4Tr:* - 

"\^hen James* (lfes^ti?d^ 'the kingdort/Willidni' in?ght hiiVo 
■ taken Ih^ cr6>*b V ft ifonkiilVt^rjAtid obhslitutirf^ hirtself fcing, 
'Ifi&ir^sii^^rnohed'ft pyrfrktfi^nnhlifsr^wil'Aftnie^^ bat be)|^r(idttoMy 
'r«solV^^dPWy iiiiiliif^KtH^'ttiisc^ Te«jiecrt<itsicfreuttistance$ r6bd«r- 
'*?tj>ossTWe tB ffier«(tfrt]hs Hf EnfeH^h 4w/ Tbe-peerd-requfestW 

tri^ 't6 l^f k'^d^V^ml6tl,'rd«'%6 lli«(pflM)ft«i»DVeobv6ne^ witb- 
''^frt't1lb'i^i&ti»Anit7 >fi//iii^H«!^tf Was 'd^BottkhfiftH; but Winiam 

^* r Uj^n the King's departure^ there \»as an Interregnum, but 6f such a 

•*lWhlfe^ ar tli?hk^'hadbe?wl)b8n«'k»mi^1lrf fil« was not owlni 

#»'?-tO;gi^d^th,i»at.tp t,^e flight.of thefipvcfingq. 8p, ?t ll)««ame time, the 

^*' nation wds without a king, and wit^but'any one to represeifJt him, anifto 

'^**\i^ o<tift>r^^efgbVei'l(Hn«ntiVandWiMreirai'<a King, b<M a iVigltite, 

i^'fiin^w^opt^e%jded,1uit iiij-ftnqtifiCA hi»figbu. In sucU circumstances, it 

J* is in vairi to apj^eal tp Iaws» custbms. or precedefTiis, since' the diflfdren^e 

'*'*betwe^ tHfl state, and' that Wbi^titaw» and ctMioMS'Sup^>Bseit» t»ai|if^t. 

i0 09 ttmkt «>' tlMXortiB heand of tib«:Kk|c*s d^partm^, they believed th/KB> 

.'.'pelves ijav^sted.with apower to act in their own names, because indeed, in 

"«Uch a juncture, it could properli? tielaiig only toth*eb»,ito take upon them 

'•<• Itiw gbrfetimif^t* «Tl^ereftae;n« parliament u» b«^P«, jand conseimeotiy no 

// .Houye of Commpns to join with them. By the death or desertion of the 

"King, all public'o«fice4 and employment* VJ^e, brecaii8fr<they come from 

f^'Vkt^, 'tien- Rsmaiiw, tfaerefore^.J^o Ry||liqp*Uy>ut in the^peerp, .wbaafe 

*^ ixearest the throne, and consequently, more authorized to take care of the 

^*« |OTerhm'eht, till it can be settredby thfc bbdy of the? nation, 'by meanis of a 

f^Vsalmmitxttf Th« scat^ of the kiagdom .ww'suclii, thaltherewas no* ck- 

" fuoficpf the likc^ tp sexy«.for a precedent. Tha King had abandoned \he 

^**' nation j without being forced to it.' He was in full liberty, and there isid 



f^ tUl api^r imy «th«r itt6tl¥e of bU flighl than .the fear of beioff obligad to 
?|,Ci|ll«fr«ep«MPl^«nt, whid(^ probably, would not have approved of his 
** late measures, but restored the constitution to its ancient state. The 

'^'PHiMe of Omi^e pretended hot to have'* riilit to govern j his prewmions 
,'-' 9o#t|b|te4 only |n procuring^a fr«e parliament. But this parliameni mvft 

-••be called by some authority. Aiid by what authority could a parliament 
*"'itieet, if th* nation corilinncd in »narchy» where »o per»6ii%oUldhatea 

«M«ifbt tonicddke Dtith^egON^erameiUJ, It wm, therefore, the p«ef» who 
"^' alone were entitled to take care of the state, or else it must be s^id, th%t 
'^^ Wanse the tiling' wis pleased to dH€tt the nation^ withodt settling the 
y- l iw r mn ent^ -the: state loa io n^nJn aaarcby UU b«ahouJd think fitto 
•* reaume the ewe of it. Let the inconveniences arising, from the power 
''assumed' by the Lords be never so niuch' urged, those which anarcKy» 
<*>ViiiM'lkAVcr ^roduc'M, were litfinltely greater and wore dangerdus.!*^- 

fliiiBni<)|B*.st«ci]wnwMwnt.) ■ . . • ^ 
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tliougfat it bett to secure tiie saoetion of the Lord Ht^yog, MX" 
dermeB, and CommOD Goaocil of Iioadoo* together with oae 
hundred and sixty perguos, who liad been legally elected lo 
former parliaments ; and with their advice the arrangements-, 
were made for tbenew^rliamenly. or oonvention. This waa^ 
done in the spirit* of the'" Beilish ee wt itotiony.aod marhed bj 
such temperaooe,. and a doe appeal lo the aense of the people^ 
as deprive a Revolatioo of its horrors, and justify, in reiaiioB 
to it, the offensive appeHatioo of ^ yU vw rn L ,**" 

Cobbett next proposes to eaamiae tbe chargesagannt James^ 
but first, ** in common justice," as be professes, Dotices cer~ 
tain things which James ifid wef dot As it is notour desigD^ 
to enter at length into the details of the neyelution, me sbiiU 
not attempt lo follow him through all bisdiatortions in this 
•plaoe. We <>n1y obsenre, thai instead of defending tbe King, 
he resorts to bis old artifice of detailing grievances under 
Protestant Princes, a dishononrable evantoo of the point. i« 
dispute. Bis conclusion from tbe wiiole is, tlbat *< this was 
a revokilion miirehf PnAuttmtf and that it was an event 
directly proceeding from tbe Reformation." To which we 
reply, .that he has not shown by a single fact or arg«ment,. tiiat 
the reformation is to be condemned* on this account Never 
waa«i^ thing more pointless^ than the latter nnmliers especi- 
ally of this bistory ^ there is enough in every page to excite 
the angry passions of tbe ignorant and credulous, -and to make- 
sudh readers censorious and ill>natured ; bat to w4iat end thej 
ar^ to sacrifice 4heir tranquillity, they must be at ii loss to 
conceive, and plainly lodireot their excited passions j^nst 
the reformation, so as to giye ^ a method to their madlies^,"' 
they- will find impossible. 

In this place we have a. defamation of men, who have always 
been venerated, by thousands of SAglishmeo-^Ri2a8Bu.4uid 
8I1BKEY. In calumniating the refotniiftion, every thitt^ greats 
and goodis tobe destroyed: and nothing shows the enbrmitjr 
of 'iheeali^Cobbett has nndertakon, more^baii tfao ofipoailion 
he maintuns to patriots and patriotism in every platr.— 



*< Alas ^ (he e^tttaAtis) how have w« been deladed upon tbM 
subject ! I used to look upon these (Lord WiHiMn Raseell 
and Algernon Sidney-) as two murdered men. A compulsion 
to lovyk into realities, and to discard romnnce, has taught mo 
tike coiitf ary.'* — ** 9o maeh for * the good old oaose,' for which 
Hlinipden died in the field, and Sydney on the BoaiTold ! 
What credulous creatures we have been ; and who more so 
than myself?'* (Let. 13, § 862, 386). Not to speak of the 
merits of these indiTiditats as compelKng eur achairation, we 
cannot speak of the injustice, illegality, and barbarity of their 
treatment, in terms corresponding to tli« intensity of feeKngt 
which wd ought to cherish. Now to attempt a defence of the 
^men, whose crime with posterity can be nothing more than an 
ardent attachment to freedom, and whose exeeutton was" 
tyrannical, would idfiply a degradation of national feeling 
which we do not believe exists. ** When their memory shalt 
** cease ito be ato object of respect and veneration, It requires' 
no spirit ef prophecy to fortelfthat English liberty Will be 
fast approaching to its final consummation. **f 
Cobbett's ncit ground of complaint is, '' the scheme 6t 
borrowing and funding*^— ^ Loans, funds, banks, bankers, 
bank-notes, and a national debV* We do not intend to 
engage ourselves inHhe subtle and angry controversy which 
these things have occasioned ; because, whatever view be taken 
of their policy and advantage, the reformation, as a change 
from Popery to Protestantism, is to be 'valued on Other 
grounds. Its friends may have been injudicious; as ecd- 
nomists and politicians 'they may have erred; they 'may 
not have made the beit improvement in their poorer tit 
their circumstances; they may haveresofted to measures 
which we 'regret and condemn ; yea, we wilt add, they ttmy' 
have embarked in undettakrngs, connected with the ' Refoiu' 
mation, which have he&n thfe sooroe of great misery; still 

t FoJi^i Rittorv«fJianMn.^m 
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Uiejf were ri^jlit in tbeir opposition lo Popery ; and how- 
ever they have erred, whatever mischief tbe^ have done, and 
though He should bitterly reproach them on many account:), 
we value and we will pre^terve, the Reformation received from 
their bands, Cobbett attempts to show that considerations 
purely religious or protestant, led to the speculations which he 
censures i the war with France ho describes as a '^ no-papery 
war ;*' and every thing, he affirms, was fior the Protestant reli- 
gion. Now, though we admit that this was the avowal, and 
the frequent language of the State, we cannot forgrt that the 
Protestant religion was with politicians then, a very different 
thing from what it is now, in any controversy, which we may 
maintain, on the merits of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
was independence of France, and the preservation of our laws 
at home; so that to cast the blame of certain political mea- 
sures on a particular system of religious worship, is to forgot 
that civil interests required the same measures ; and that it 
was for their sake chiefly, that they were adopted. Religion 
possessed a thousand involutions with the states of Europe, in- 
volutions which have shewn the necessity of Protestantism to 
the preservation of liberty, but which at the same time, have 
endangered the credit of the religious system we defend, by its 
ajliance with controverted, and perhaps iigudicious measures. 
Besides, when we hear the Reformation reproached for every 
error in politics, since its establishment, we have a right to ob- 
ject to this course jis the most wanton and intemperate. Might 
not many of these errors have been committed, if this event 
had never taken place ? Woqld not emergencies have arisen 
under a Roman .Catholic government which might have led to 
the same steps ? State exigencies we know are constantly oc- 
curring, creating a necessity for invention and enterprize, and 
who will venture to say, that the political expedients of a Ro- 
man .Catholic government would ha^ve been more fortunate than 
those which have been adopted ? The system of funding, for 
instance, has no exclnsiye or immotable connection with pro* 
testantism ; this might have been preserved withoat it, and that 
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'Hii^ht hare been a measure of Papists.* It cannot also es- 
' cape the notice of the reader that commercial enterprizc has 
been prompted bj the measures for which the Reformation is 
condemned ; and that as commercial enterprizc and nutional 
prosperity, for a long^ period go together, vte have no sem- 
blance of a reason fur this sentence of condemnation. This 
enterprize may at length, have heoome irregulated ; the mea- 
sures which prompted it may bare been impoliticaliy conduct- 
ed ; and hence we may find ourselves plunged in inconvenience 
and distress; but to turn upon the power which originally set 
a complicated machine in motion, and condemn it for remote 
and unforeseen consequences, is foolish and unjust. 
III. The American and French Rbvolvhons. 
The Reformed religion of England e&ists independent 
• of these events, and which were never defended by any re- 
ference, to the preservation of the Protestant interest. The 
one was, tgvfaat might have been expected, the assertion of in- 
dependence on the part of a people who had growirtoo pow- 
erful for the control of a distant monarchy the other was the 
result of the maUadministration of Roman Catholics, aggra. 
rated in its progress by the frenzy of vice and infidelity. 
Though entirely omitting to show how the Reformation pro- 
duced the rcvoU of the Americans, Gobbett endeavours to ex<> 



* " The favourite reproach which is made to the authors of the Revolu. 
" tion of 1088, is, that they commenced the funding system. As a reproach. 
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" however, peculiarly applicable to the government of-Enslaod of thatdan 
this censure is totally groundless. The system of borrowing and funding 
/ had been long before adopted both byTenice and Holland. It is, indeed, 
' a natural step, in the history of a free atate* where commerce produces ca- 
*' pital, and liberty establishes credit. Even the arbitrary monarchs of 
*' Europe have found means to borrow to a large extent. Austria has several 
'* timet transacted large loans, and has lieen thus enabled to commit the 
" most flagitious frauds on the creditors of the state. In England, Charles 
<* II. borrowed a large sum from the bankers, payable on the receipt of 
** the taxes. When the taxes came in, he closed the door of the Ezcbeqner» 
" and refused to pay. The infamy of this swindling transaction was, in 
** in some measure, repaired ia the reiga of William III. when a large part, 
" at least, of the sum owing was fbnded as stock in the national debt."— 
Lord Rossbll on the Ekvumb Oovssmiibmv and CoNar i r wiU N, kc, p. C17. 



Xract fron Uteir hUl«ry sometbiog io praitie of Charles ami 
•James ; preteodiog that the colunitAs owed aH their privileges ta 
these princes* while they suffered onder Protestaot goveroors> 
«« There was another great thiog, too, done ia the reigo of 
these PopUk Kings, Damel>, the setUiog of the Provinces (now 
States) of America."—*' All these fine colonies were tnaile by 
this Pspkhtf inclkied King, and by his really Popish broliher.^ 
— <* They wero planted by Ihese Popi&b people.'*—'* Frona 
these Popish Kii^s the colonies came.^ (JLet. 13. § 389. 390.) 
The enterprizes of Englishmeo in colonising America, were 
first sanctioned by Klisabetb and her sucoessof, and it was im 
consequence of their ^charters 4hat settleneots were formed* 
After many fluctfiiiUottSy eccasioncd by impepfe<^ legislaCiOD, 
connected with the uncertaioly belonging to th« infancy of all 
such attempts, Charles I. treated fehem in the most arbitrary 
manner; tJU alarmed by thenpirit rising at homo, be granted 
them those privileges which formed the Ibuip^atioii of their 
syccess. Charles II. was deeply indebted to tliem, b«it disap-* 
pointed all their hopes. lustead of valoahle charters and pa- 
tents under him, he confirmed and. extended the measures of 
the Commonwealth, and gave them the Met qfNwrig^Mim^ which 
th«y execrated as opressive^ So entirely Cabe is Cobbett's 
statement that, ^ It was not until the reign of Charles II. that 
charters and patents were granted^that property became rsoi, 
and that consequent population and prosperity came.*** James 
IJ. ** hjs rf^ally Popish brother,^' when Duke of York, plotted 
against the Marquis of Haltfiix, iMcasse be contended for the 
extension of {Inglish laws to Kiiglish Colonics | and wiion 
King, recfdled the charters by which the liberties of the Cole- 
nies were secure^, and sent Qver governors iav^ed with 
absolute pAwer.f-rlt is remarked by Mr. Fex, that North 
AmericfMi t^^ation has always Ibteen i^ test of principles, 
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friendly or adverse, to arbitrary power at borne;; anifaslie> 
applies this remark in distinguishing the Whigs and Tories,, 
it may, we believe, without giving offence to either, be con- 
sidered as marlcing the progress ofpriuciples subversive of the 
measures of a Popish King. Tlie Americans have abundant 
reason to detest tfie profession of Popery. It ought not to be 
omitted in this place,, that the population of the American 
Colonies, was augmented hy certain measures adopted towards 
the Dissenters, which, in many instances at least, were Rup- 
ported in consequeoce of Roman Catholic prepossessions. 
Whatever estimate may be formed of those, whu complaining 
ef intolerance at home,, emigrated to America, they conferred 
importance on it as the land of liberty, and have bound their 
posterity, to the latest period^ to an abhorrence of ecclesias- 
lical tyranny? But to leave the exposure of the mis-statements 
of Cobbett,. we observe,, that as far as argument is concerned on 
the bare fact of a revolt,, he has failed of his purpose. To 
pretend to trace such events to the Reformation ** as clearly 
as any man can trace the branches of a tree back to its root,'* 
has proved in the hands of Cobbett a false and baffled preten- 
sion. The process, as bo has given it, is somewhat complex ; 
and nothing can show the absurdity of his attempt more plain- 
ly, than a combined view of the events he describes. The Re- 
formation led to the Revolation— the Revolution to a war with 
France-^the war with France to the Funding system^this 
system to a heavy national debt^tbe burden of this debt to 
American taxation — ^taxation to independence— and lastly iMr 
independence to the Freneh RevchUiont^^Viol to say bow strange- 
ly the two last events are connected, without a syllable to show 
the influence of the one on tfaeother ; thereader most peroeive 
at a glance that in such if progress* (ff afikfrb^ new and opposite 
principles were called into operation, creating the greatest di- 
versity of character and merits, and ollen shifting the respon* 

t Fox, p. tQ. 
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sibtlity orthiDgs.^ T4iis show of argument arises entirely froii^ 
the succession of events, and in the same manner we might 
prove now, that everj^ event to take place in future ages will 
flow from tbe Reformation ; and witli equal justice, that (he 
Rfiformation witli all its evils flowed from Popery, and Puperr 
with all its evils from primitive Christianity ; and so we might 
be landed on the desolate shores of Scepticism or Atheism. 
The manner in which Cobbett has reasoned, can onlj recom-' 
mend itself to tbe most credulous of Papists, as gratifying . 
their blind hostilrty to Protestantism ; or to the heartless and ■ 
maligoaut infidel, who, for the gratification of his hostility to.' 
the gospel, degrades and sacrifices his reason* 
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SATURDAY, JUNE n. 

C^BBETT cofDnienees his 16th Letter thus: '< This tet- 
^er is to condtide my task, wbieh task was to make good tM« 
assertion, that the event called the Reformatioo, had tmpo*- 
vtriihtd and degraded the main body of the people of England 
and Ireland.'* He afterwards sajs, "^I have made-goodpy 
charge of beastly lust, hypocrisy, perfidy, pi under, devasUvkioii, 
and hloodshed;< the charge of misery, of beggary,* of naked^ 
■ess, and of liunger,'^ remains to be f«»Jly> established. But« 
•I ehoose to be better rather than worse than my word ; I did 
not pledge. myself to prove any thingas.to th#,jM»jNiiaKoii| 
Wealtk, power, wndfireedmm of the nation.; but I will «ow show 
not only that the people were better off, better 'fed and olad, 
before the Reformatioo thaathey have ever beep sinocy but, 
-tliatthe nation was More populous, wealtby, powerful, and 
free before, than it has ever been sinee that itwenV^^hU, 
lA i 440,450,451.) 

ForvLMjiw is the ftrstsubjecl of enquiry* ' '* Bnghuid (mo 
are told) was more popqioos in C«tbolio times than H Is now.*' 
In the progress of any aUtCy where peslilenae and inlerBal 
wars .ham not jMen es^tssivoi vb#r^.iiid«itrj.Jins buia 
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prompted by enterprize and commerce ; and where laws have 
afibrded protection to social and domestic rights, nambers 
oataralljr increase; and to remove a strong presuiuptloo against 
the truth or Cobbett*s asseic^iofi, it is necessary to show, th^t 
the Reformation has brought with it hindrances more obvious 
and iniurmountabler than \ke pestilence, tbe 8wqr<t or tl^an 
«ither the terrors of despotism or anarchy. With this presump- 
tion in onr favour, we find it impossible.to trace, in the history 
of the RefiMrmatiou, the progress of a depopulating power.; 
or to point out those scenes which a wasted and dimi- 
nished people will always leave behind them. N^ot to say, 
how many cities and tawns, the most important .in the 
world, have risen and improved since the Reformation, we 
ask, what cities or to^nj^n baf« ^i:^il( ii^ the vortex ? What 
memorials of art and industry are remaining to prove, that 
from the spots on which they stand, hundreds and tbou- 
8Md» Iwtve itarislied, wltliout leaving a sucmMsion ^ Bat here 
vet Aca r«iiii«ded oC.tbe acae, de^rtion^ and dilapidation of 
•o^r ellMtrcl^ei ; and over these Cobbett iaments with, an affse- 
tatlo^ of terittuuif 9s, whie^ migfal lead a dpanigst^ ta ilwJB!ui«» 
tbaO ttxBJ equaibd in extent Iberaim ofPfflmAta, Heiciila.. 
mwDy and PuBpeii. Tie ikw we r«p|y, those obor«hes wei» 
iwtbutlft as aee|08apy ioi Iho apcoopmodation, of gveat nurai* 
boK^nofe M nmeb m a provision for tba veligion of the 
]^opler-a8 for the atonement of the sins oPa wealthy lovd, •» 
rthe- gMi|l%;atlon' of ih» vanHy of a worMHy pvleet. A systeoi 
of r^igvoiM discipline was 4o bifr e«t«ibli9he4 frott «>oe «ad af 
t^kiiigdo«»ta4heoUierj \9ht*e>$et, t^efore^ a priest went, 
a oomparatlvely spocions, aN( ri» «iaoy ineVMHieff, aeosHy 
]kM]6e<«iM<ere4;ii4v Besktev^ these olMifche»wefeof diffbretk* 
dlA^^at tha poriMi to wliittli.thef genepaliy belongs ffto popu- 
lation of England was a shifting population,' #r«manollietnr^ 
a«dj eomiered' had li^rettobed.^bM-ej^eatwhM^ fibres mid- 
tKadw^lblt ^a^erattana itt ooet pliee; /To M(^, fhevefi^re, 
ilaki stde «» a ««d<ii for (fcba wMnbe^ of |i«i«om thraiigftotil tbd 
lii«ylk>»'at'cAa«'tteev te-tt grde^ttlMtj^pKeffMfiofllff foiftib «l# 
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afuiost certain to lead iiito error. But it U uuntceaskty lo* 
dwell OD coDsiileratioDS of this kitid^ since, ftUowiog€<jlibett 
his own cBlcul»tioaS( tbey wiH firuTe thM tb^ present popula* 
lion orEagl»a<l is^ at least, doublo what H was in *' Cat4i<»(id* 
tinDea!'' The oburehes,^ be sa^^b, ** ^ere OHUMlVstly built in 
getuTQft to bofad three, four, five,< or tenr times th^'nu'mber of 
tftiftir preseni paricdiiooers" — ^and that in "Bngiaod ahdWaief 
there are upwards of ft thousand Churches, which do hiot 
ooQtaia a htmiired pwmtm tmh;^^ so that the inference i^ our 
•111 churches were built to contain three, fonTi five, o# tea 
hundred persons ;> and that every parish did fdrtndb threes 
ftiur, fiTOf or ten hundred persons to etery church. 190 w t^6 
nomber of parieh^ ih about ^OjOOO,* and then Cifkifl^ ihd 
nfverago number for each* parisrh at fiOO, the r^uft i^, irrVie 
mUriUn* of Hhb pOftutaHoh of C&tbolic tinfes, \^heh the present 
popuki'tion' is i^ov<^ ^Utun mItUoos ! 

I^h6 e^itlttiate of ISo^Ulid and Wales, given by Chalmers, 
is described as '^'a sp6ci6s of deception,*' ahd the manner in 
*hich C3o"bbeft ettdeUvowrs to destroy the ci'edU of (his wriler,. 
is a proof of Ws o^n itJtioihpetency 16 determine' any question 
which requires honesty and care. Me, firsf, misquotes ChajV 
mers, for in the copy oT hi^ *< Estimate**' before us, fie states 
tfie amount of population to be 2,359^/203, instead of 2,0^2,9718. 
Then instead of showing the data of this writer to be incof- 
rtct, or that his cafcolttlions were erroOeo'us, his assumes a 
dMifrrent data, and rtiak^s dhf^reht caldiilaiCions of his own. 
By dividing avd ^ibdfvidSiiig he com^s l!o the conclusion, that 
if CThalmer^be correct, ttiere odutd not have been' twelve able 
bodied men tb-e&ch ptti'l^ti church ;^ add tliatfierelbre cVial'mers 
is not to bir credttetf; Kow, though we should at any time 
plrefbr Chalibers as an aothorTty to Cob^^tt,- we choose to de.. 
t^rmino the m^a'sui'e of our fiiitb by exam7ning the author- 
iHei ot data of O^h. Cobbett fUes the number of churches, 
wbteh, a§ a- pr incip le of calctriatttm is-ahrays Kafoleto mislead, 

« CamdeD*t Britannia, IMv, of Brit. Blackttone. vol. 1. Intro, i «, 
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aod opoD this priooiple he ha# committed tbetHost'ogregioiY? 
blandan, expoeiog hie carelMsoess in « manner whiib weriU 
the most unqoalificNl reprobalion. He lias m«8-<sUU;d tbe 
numbers of Cbalmen~lbe balf of 2,092,978» he Bi»kes 
1,046^86, iostoad of 1,046,489; and then dividing 483,343 
ameng 14,000 parish. cbarcb«6, be s&js, that they give not. 
qaite 12 to each, when the reader must perceive in 'a moment 
that they give above 30 ta each ! A man, who, filling his pago 
with £gare8,. writes. W4th this incorrectness, most endure the' 
groaiest' contempt. Now compare this with Chalmers. He 
appeals, to the polMax-tibicbwas imposed by the parliament 
of the 51st of Edward 3,. on eipcry lay person of fourteen years 
and upwards, mendicants only excepted. There remains an 
official return of the persons who paid the tax. throughout the 
country, and from this <* Subsidy. roll," as it is called, it appears 
that the number of lay persons p^ying^tbe tax was 1,367,939 i 
conceding as. much as can be fairly req)iired,.a half uf this 
mimber is added,, as thos amount, of the lay population not 
Aaxed, the Clergy added to this, makes for fingland 2,080,019, 
and including Wales in the same manner 2,353,203^* Chal- 
mers calls this " building upon a rock," and adds,./* What a 
picture of public misrule and private misery, does, the fore- 
going statement display, during an unhappy period^of Ihre*^ 
hundred years'" 

Hume's number of the insurgents under Wat Tyler is next 
qnoted as a " refutation of writers on the ancient population 
of the country." But that this rebel should have collected 
100,000 men, will not be so surprising as Cobbett pretends, if 
we recollect the facility with which a turbulent crowd might 
have been collected in that age — Ihe general and almost uni- 
versal dissatisfaction existing at that period— and the probable 
lity, or rather the certainty that Tyler's followers had been 
gathered from distant parts of the country. Besides this, it ia 



• " An Estimate of the comparatiTe strength of Great Britain, during the 
present, and four precediBc reigns,** Wc. Bjr Geerge CIndMert, P. S. 9. 
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probable thalUie round numbers of bi:itoriaas in ibis case are- 
exaggerated ; especially sijice in a hastily oollecled, fliictu^ 
atingy aod rapidly dispersing multitude, there could have been 
DO opportouity of clearly ascertiining its extent * 

Canterbury,- which is said to have contained at one period 
^-hundred thousand pilgrims, ^worshipptng at Becket's shrine, 
could ooV have been so populous a city as Cobbetl pretends. 
Had it had'a large fixed population, J t wouM have b^en impos- 
sible for so many pilgrims to have been accommodated there> 
as are known to have visited it. In recurring afain to the 
''Subsidy roll," we find that the number of persons taxed in 
Canterbury, 1377^ was only 3,574 f: a very inconsiderable 
number, especially when we recollect the relative importance 
of this city in former times. 

Another attempt is made to prove the former populousness 
of the country from the state of agriculture;, a subject, whicbr 
will prove on eximiiiatioo, that the country could not formerly, 
have supported such a population as it at present sust1iin«« 
At the time of the Xorman Conquest, agriculture must have 
been very low. The slavery which prevailed was a strong 
barrier to its progress. Baronial and manorial rights were 
perpetually interfering with the interests of the cultivator 
of the soil J. The ravages of war must also have been 
felt in the prevention of culture, and the destruction of pro- 
duce. This was especially the case under the Con<)ueror, 



* •* In 1382, the rebels, says Daniel, (Hist, of Richard in Kennet. p. 8i5) 
snddfmly marched towardc London, under Wat fyier, an<f Jack Straw, and 
mustered on BlacUi«ath, aizrv thovaaod strooff, or, as oriiaBa aay, 100|00».» 
A aiznilar remark to the above, may be roadcon raost ofthe large armie^ 
wl)lch are said to haTe1)een collected at these periods. But there is another 
remark, which we iiive in the words of Chalmers. *' The facility with which 
great bodies of men were collected, in those early ages, exhibits for our 
instruction, a picture of manaen, Mte and licentious i and shows only for 
our comfort, that the roost numerous claastsof mankind, existed iu a con- 
dition which is not to be envied by those, who, in better times, enjoy either 
health or ease."— Estimate, p. 19. 

t Chalmers Estimate, p. 17. 

X The State of the Poor, or an History of the Labonrlnr Classes in Bag. • 
land, ftx>m the Conquest to the present period. By Sir F* M*. Eden, Bart, 
vol. 1, p. It.— Iisllun*s H iddle Ages, vol. S, p. 4»9. 
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^Ao, in punishing one insurrection,, depopalafed aTifrrgv 
iTrtct of country, and left a waste to Ihe extent of sixty 
miles, between Ibe Humber and' the Tees, which continued 
for many years* without house or inhabitant * The for- 
mation of the New Forest in Hampshire, for which multi- 
tudes were expslled from their dwellings, and even churches- 
and convents destroyed, will always be remembered as 
an evidenoe of the terrors of this <* Roman Catholic time."' 
Agriculture did, however, gain a progressive improvement,- 
aiid io tiie reign ofEdward I. is said to have been a fashion- 
able pursuit ;. yet then, an average crop on an acre of wheat,. 
was calculated' only at Aoe2tf« bushels, f Added to this, im- 
providence was a character of the age. The trade of a corn- 
dealer seems to bav« been unknown, and the Abbey-granges- 
were the only places in which corn was stored in large quan- 
tities.]; Farmers sold all soon after harvest, and purchasers 
bought only for an immediate supply, and the only buyers 
were the consumers^ H^nce the price rose enormously 
before barvest,^ and' thb greatest misery prevailed. Stow 
mentions an- instance of tliis in 1317, when the wheat before 
harvest was sold at £4, the quarter, but immediately fell to 
6s 8d.|| In the reign of Henry III. '^ an assize of bread''' 
was enacted, by which the price of this article w«i regulated- 
according to tlie price of corn^ varying from one shilling 
to seven shillings and sixpence a quarter. In this teign alsd^ 
w« learn from the Chronicle of I>unstable^tbat wheat was sold 
for a, pound a qoart^y. Ibat is, three poaads •£ our presoAt 
iti«ney.§- lea 1%d rtipi' of Edwttrd H. ire may learn fipom a 
s^ngul^r fact,. th(e eiUent. to which tUo olAoners of the age 



t CuUum*k I^tfwkteiT, 4udted Ih 1^'en and HUUiii. 

t Eden, vol. l, p. 15» " In the year 1644, i\ su>p«ars tliat an afire of food 
land, in Cambridreshire, wa«, le^ at « fbiUing^ or almut flfleen pence of oar 
preaflftJnQoeit. Tbisif ten tiipfd cheapw than, thje u^nal ron.t at Brefoats 
but commodities were nof above fotir times cheaper,~a presumption of the 
bad husbandry in that age.** Hums. e. 39.. 

B Etlen. Ibid'. ( ti^umec. ll 
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ipreveuted and impaired the eultivation ufth^ soil. A pelition 
«wa8 presented to Parliament, compltiining of tlie devastaliuu 
tf certain lands by barons. The complainant stated that 
they rftfaged 63 manors belonging to him, and estimated his 
Uss at if IS9,000 of our present money. He enumerated the 
•toek he lost, viz. 28,000 sheep, 1000 oxen and heifbrs, toge- 
^hmr with bones, bogs, &c. i ft-om which it appears, that instead 
4if bts vast eatftte t)eing let out to htisbamlmen, its Ullage was 
negleeted, and it 004/ served to snpport bim in a stale of 
■bfurbapi^n aplendkMir; ii\ji»riou» toctke equal diffusion of bap* 
jjHiKis, and: daogerouft to tbe stability of the laws.* In tbe 
reign of Henry VIII. wbenftkk eomAry bad. eigoyed all the 
%dvaiist^c«s beUngiog to ** Romas €aih«lk) tines,*' we have m 
yroot •f tbe [Qyt at%te of agrie^Uure, in tbe readiness w|th 
wbicb tiUa^e wfs e&pbanged for pastiinige. T^eae faotf 
belonging to the improvement of tbe soili iure soflioient to abqw 
that so large a popi^latipn, aa m>w crowds t^ieoouatr^i, oool4noi 
have siiSered things to remain in the state in wbicb histony 
proves them to have been ^ and that tlie )|KMigd<im could not 
formerly bav^ su^tauied its present iubabitant«. 

Upon the whole it i^ evideoi* -that during tbe periods in 
which Popery maintained its asoendeiicy in^ogland^ popula- 
tion was considerably less than nowj^ ^d that it has increaaed 
with the |)rogress of those events, wbiqb mar)^. ibe national 
change from Popery to Protestantism. liord CbieC Justic^. 
Hale and Mr. Qregory King, agree in cpxDpotjIng ibe people. 
of England at tbe arrival of the Norroaiidi, at sqmewba^ abotve 
tnfo milUons. .In 1377, it dpes nol aj^paar to bave'cqiiebod a 
thir4. miHion« soslov was the* pro9f>erity el tb(9 nal#0o« loi 
the r.eign of Elizabeib» Wit ^o ^a^^tbe npmber of ^,960,00^ 
which gives a greater ijoisrfia^e.tbaiv before Spr tbi| two intqrve^* 
ing centuries. 9u( at.^bi^ ]te?olujtioii» wbeu Uie res«|ta.ef (be 
.R^formajiion) were' becpiwig inpi;a\QbyuHtf9i,tAo« po^uh||tGm. 
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4Mid iiicreftsed:'iuMf«ii,«iUlioasi ttnd at'lhe preaeat w oear 
twelve millioos. * 

*< The Wealtk of the country (Cobbett •tty^)^ U a questioo 
easily decided.*^ But out, we rppk^^ so easily decided in favour 
of '* RoDiao Catbolio times," as Jie pceleods to imagine. la 
Ibe cooipariion wbioh he makes between the reign of U«nry 
.YIIl. and the present, be entireljr overlooks tlie^priacipal e«[i>- 
sideratipos, wbioU are oeces8ary»to correct eonoiusions on this 
subject. . Not , to notice the. comfort And pJeut}*, said to be en- 
jojed bjr the poor, me reply to his confident and piansiUe asser« 
tions, tbat if tlie annual rental of 4hTee: millions, eonstituted the 
wealth of the nation under HensyYIII, the rental in 1604, did 
notconstitiite alt our wealth at that time ; nor does onr rental 
comprise all I he* resources, and therefore, does not bring before 
OS all theextcDt of our opulence at tbti» moment Our commerce 
widely spread through both hemispheres, Mpplj us with items 
which must not 'be forgotten. ^Whatever may be said of Ibe 
present policy of sucb large establlsbments as oar Army and 
Navy ; whether tbev are a burden or beneficial,— necessary, 
or mischievous, — it canodt be denied that they are part of onr 
weatth.; 'tttid su we might enumerate various national ej^pen- 
ditnres, which would show us tbat our properly is diCFtised in a 
thonsand ways.j in too many instances, perhaps, without the 
possibility of an adequate return ; but proving our capita], 
however embarked, to exceed what it was under former dynas- 
ties, or in other words^ in « Roman Catholic times." What 
Cobbett says on the revenue as no proof of national prosperity,* 
is anothar specimen of the flippancy and irrelevancy of which 
he is guilty, on subjects which he understands far better than 
he supposes his readers to do. ** Every thing shows, that 
England was then (under Mary) a conntry abounding in 
men of real wealth, and that it so abounded precisely because 
the King'sVei^fmieivaffmMU; yet this is cited by Hume, and 



« Ch«lmei'i!;^ttipfits»:» 4 98, «f. 



ith reW of the Sc<t l;H» hi6t9ri*iiis, as a- proof of t^t nulion'i 
jMverty/ Their ii«tk>rt is, Ibat the people are i»brt^- wliat the 
gorttr&HMiH can vtriiisf oiirurUtem', urtd no( tf/brthmp nktfni 
And ttm is the' lioetrtne which litis been ffcted iiport c^'erslncer 
febe fterormfttien, 8Nid' whtetihas, at laslj bronght U9 into our 
l^fw«trtt iire4ciied:'€Oiid«tioii."^(Lelvl6, ;r468.)-i^Irrstetid Of 
aflaiiUiag- that Umt- coiMtoy abomidiM! wttH men-of ^i^ltlk' 
li^oaDse the revemw vtm small, -it is enDdgh to r^p!y to Cobbett,^ 
Ufj^l Mie reveone wmi stRaU liecMise the people !^ere poor. 
To sft^i that tiiedootrine of eertato wHt^rs ie.thftl tfete people-*^ 
flQT^ wurlii, whai the governmefit cmt wriag out of them, afrd' 
oot a fkftiiitig iBore,. is.% wilfiii- Adsfepreseiiutieii ; sinoe atl 
which is maiDt«iDe4 is, tlMit wfaeti the goternrtietit feels the 
iptiotfaltrility of ma^ii^g^an rfppeal' to'ttre nation, because tbo" 
oalion is iooa|MMeof dMetiog it ; this ineapactty is n proof of 
aaiUmal petiory. If tbe Hffig cannot obtarln a revetiu^'silffl^' 
cient ko:Mipp4>it his estHi>li&4i«ient, it- is generally because, Ihe^ 
n»tiou is too' poor fbr such an estiiblishmeitt ; if lie cannot^ 
persevere in a war whio'h Ira has untlt^rttiken mthout oppress* 
iBg hie subjetts, ttra nation ii feto|ieor to meet the expeiices of^ 
'sHch a WM- j and in this manner the revenue will often sefvo 
te-stieKr the exrteot of nvtlon^t wealth ; - not to say, that tlrough' 
tai^es may be imi4thpKed in' a most alartning and irrjurfotrs 
degree^ tlie annual fund which they really create, shows the- 
CMRpsfrati^'orietiness^f ourre»oorees. On this accocrnt Oob- 
b^l<^»r(^renee td iU& reii^A of Mary, Is unfortunate; forini- 
•t«^ of cfrlEtftkldasly presiiviiiig on- the splendour and parade* 
wf tww thousacKl eqitenMane^ in- tffe tVatn of Cardtifaf Pole=, 
wMeh' is his «v4dc^*ce of t4io wealth of this* period, and ia? 
wtriefi' eM>neet4<N> it «»•, that lie sayS) the cociht¥y ab^wadod^ 
witti nyetl of f eal weaHbj because the revemie waremliiAl; w^ 
renind^tbe'read^, tbal Mary wasiueapaMeof diipelMMngMtg'b«r 
deht f l i n t 8liie<e««clMl iBOfiey by^ leaniii— 4hat rtw o»< ipaM »d 
tlwetly of Jbondoir fx^w^^h/ibtit with siilf <th««saad poandr 
to defray the expences of ber hiiahanda receptioD—- that when 
a subsidy wai granted bjf. Pariiaipeat^ «be levied it before the- 
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iegal lime<^aod that wbeo eni^aged in a war with Fian<^ 
- which Cobbett has eodeavoured to defend, she was obliged lu 
resort to oppression and robbery in victualUog ber fleet! If 
she could ba?e obtained large revenues, these evils would faave 
been prevented; and such revenues she could have obtained, 
if the nation had abounded with Roman Cathiflic gentlemea 
of real wealth, as Cobbett affirms was the ease. 

Cobbelt has also insisted on the wealth of the nation io^ 
''Roman Catholic times/' because a jasliee was required l« 
possess an annual income of twenty pounds,- and a juror of 
twenty shillings. With regard to a justice, we observe, that' 
the law is not of Henry YIII. as he affirms, bot>of Henry VI#- 
The most careful enquirers Into the relative value of monej 
have decided that a clear income of ^100 a year, which tbe- 
statute 5 Geo. 2. c. 11. requires of every justice, is nearly an 
equivalent to the original requisition of Henry YI.* Besides, 
every one must perceive that without making the proportion 
exactly equal, the law, as it now stands, fulfills the design of 
all such enactments. Cobbett*s account of the jurors and their 
qualification in property, is singularly confused and inaccu- 
rate. . He says, that the qualification of a juror at twenty shill- 
ings a year, in freehold,. of twenty-six shillings and ejght- 
pence in copyhold, was fixed by the L.Ricb. III. c> 4. What 
deference will the reader think is due to him, when he learns 
that tho statute which fixes the qualification at.twenty shillings, 
was of West. 2. 13. Ed. I. c. 38. and that by the 21. Ed. I. St. 
3^ and 2. Henry V. St. 2. c. 3. it was raised to /orfyishillings.. 
Other acts were passed under Elizabeth and Charles II. and at. 
length by the statute 4 to 5 W. & M. c«24, £10 was fixed ia. 
England, and £6 in Wales, both of freehold lands and copy- 
hold. At last by statute 3. Geo. II, c. 26. £20 was the sum 
specified for the qualification. The statute 1. Rich. III. c. 
4, does not avail to the purpose for which Cobbett quotes it, 
because in direct contradiction to his assertion, it appears front: 



• Blaokstont • B. l. c. 9.- 
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•^U eoaelmeots^ ihvLi-npyholder* were nof admitled to serfenpoo 
iuries m aa^ofthe King's courts: and this continued to be tbe 
4»ase till the statute above quoted, of William and Idar^^ Upon 
Uie whole, the disorepaocj^ between ancient and modern regula- 
tions ou this subject, by which tbe writer before us endeavours 
' to prove tbe superior wealth of « Roman Catholic times," does 
•not cKist. The historical statements which he ventures are 
"Erroneous, and utterly subversive of bis credit. 

Tbe PowcB and Fbkcdum of the nation, are the next par- 
•iicuiars, in which ear Roman Catholic forefathers are said to 
have surpassed us. Tbe possessions which we once held in 
-France, furnish the argument for tbe former of these. We 
are far from regarding their ioss as so serious a disaster as 
Cobbett pretends it was. Tbey • were at one time held by the 
degradation of the English Monarch, and constituted him thre 
vassal of the French. At other times, tbe tenure of their 
. possession was tbe blood and monej of the nation, for which 
they were never paying an equivalent. '< Power (Cobbeitt 
says) is relaiwe* 'You may have- more streagth than yon had, 
but if your neighbours have gained strength in a greater 
degree, you are, in effect, weaker than you were"! ! i This 
carries with it the admission of all for which tre think it 
necessary to contend. Power is relative, and our present 
power relative to our past; it may, in relation to our present 
'^exigencies, be weakness^— but, this does not prove tho 
superiority of " Roman Catholic timea,*' for in relation to 
these, it is 'admitted to be greater. Cobbett has virtually- 
reduced himself to the absurdity of maintaining that strength 
is not power! ''You may (be- says) have more strength 
than }ou bad, but are in effect weaker than you were"! 
This attempt at reasoning is an insult to common sense. Tbe 
nature and extent of-FassDoii are misunderstood or mis- 
represented by this factious writer. '* It means (be says) and 
it means notkmg tUe, th$/uii amd qmet n^itywuHt qf yimr mvu 

. ^_a 
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#ri;pM!f4y."«~" Ifou waj Iwttt iiie jsocd >ifieiMf«ii «» kmg wyon 
fklense; but, ilJasI, it eomea to qmei enj<»fmmt.0f ymMrpr^' 
pftrtf, er it comes to ii( thitifi;/' (>Lot. 16, § 40d.)— Tliis is more 
restrictive than the 4ei<iitiA« of tbe RomAU Civil l^awycr?, 
wiio 4Ba4e itbofiy. to consist in llie powerof doing Ihat wbich 
is aot,<4Mrbiddefi bytheiasPS:; and w4io«iiffat very oonsiateolly 
hawe defended idespotism, where tbe despot bad obtained tbe 
sanction implied .in >forsis of law. if it mean noHiing else 
b«ttheseettrity of property, a sl«ve niay possess freedom, and 
^ a slave atiH. -9lhe fiiandetioos of tyraeny may 4>e laid, -e 
nan .may have ailjfebe privileges of bis birtbi)ig4it eot off, may 
ht probibited aetions, harmless -to 4)ihers and beneficial te 
4)iiptelf, and iind it impossible to eomplain of <bis grienwiees, 
AOjd yet be alio ved* the qaiet enjoyment of liis fMropeijty. The 
^eefif^m of the press, for instance, is aomelbing more ttran |be 
freedom of wbnob iCobbett speaks ; and tfaoagb tbese tbiags 
Are im our fcbeoty and in reality connected) they are jopaeated 
^y tbe terms of his definition. He speaks, indeed, of tbe rigbt* 
to ifQte for representation in Parliameot, and ^byeeeries of 
qtiestiQns proves its conneetiea witb the seeurHy of property, 
and then seems to suppose tbat he bes established the Urntb ef 
his proposition. Bat if freedom •mean tbe^aiet enjoy meiit of 
|>roperty, and nid/tiiij^ 4ise, it does net mean a rigbt to vote at 
steeiioes for iPerli«Bieiit,-r^lbat is^ ane may be free without 
this rtgbt— tboagh we are at thesaipeitiiaejcepposcbed for .the 
lAferioiiil^.or.Qur freedom onuocoHtH of Abe Jneqaality of 4Uir 
rf|yre9fnti^Qn. Tttettrutb is, be m speaking of .what is jnone 
the eO'eet of freedoiP itbun libe hksA^Mg i4«QU^ 9»d whsefa saast 
he ^cvred-itoiiis^by -the d'lver^iAed pirivUftsesinqowueleot mitb 
tbe 4Q#i04Vio« ^ prm^fi of priest, in '< ]Iu«mm> CfttboUe 
tknOB.*' J^^h aifr«e4o«i w b» 4«sQri^es9 J^»4 "^twiMvjiifrbe,^ 
is, in Act, iiapawibley-<fit neeer WMi.be^beekMraefterof.ansr 
age, or tbe ia)]antaace of any peapletrtad be nannot ««fil«M 
it iMitlMiit coi*riHlielihi«'bifl|sbtf, by.%(i«iit^ag #M«&liiaii;>4ilfi9» 
Besides this, our Roman Catholic forefathers bad not so great 
an enjoyment of this freedom as we possess. They were 



'6bli<jed to fuciiish loans, and submit to many arbitrary im(v%> 
sitions; uihI if ever they sought relief rrom the oppression of 
tJieir temporal governors, by appiviiig to tliei-r spiritual guides, 
they ooiy mide an exchange i>r oppressors:'^ The mauiior in 
which every mao^ whether wealthy or indigent, has been taxed, 
** pro temedio anifiuB «imp,'* — for the benelit of bis soul^ 
oxhibils grca.ter rapacity than the annals of civil oppression 
record. Popes, Bishops, the re<;ular and secular Clergy, 
Ihrou^rh all their gradations, vicing with each other in the 
.Mcalth and splendour of their respiutive foundations, have 
united in the erection of asystem of plnnder, more exhausting 
to ualiuus than any unjust taxation of monarrhs.- Th6 i'ioh 
man was never free from extortion. The heir has bad reason 
to tremble, lost the priest by the couch of bis dying Talhef, 
should wrest bis inheritanoo Trom him, or encnmber his patri- 
mony with dues to the Church. The podrman was liable to 
have his food demanded for the support of some religious 
«iiendicaot ; and no accession of property could be made in 
any rank, without some. additional -obligation being enforced 
to satisfy rtie newly inflamed avarice of a Monk. f Uncer- 
tainty belonged to the enjoyment of property, while the 
terrors of the Churoh were employed to petrert ft. 

The PovEDTY of the people, compared with the •* comfort 
apd happiness of Roman Catholic limes," is not, we imagine. 



* " Wc are lold ikU iu conseqiijeojce qf.^he auuiptnU Uf fd by ttieChurcli 
" against keeping Brother Christians in bondage, ' tamporal men, by little 
** arid little, by reaaon of that terror -ki 4 bcdr cmiacleiice. mtft glad tm mnmrn* 
*■ mit all tliieir i(ill«)na} bfU 'tb« aaifl .Holly F^thfua, •m'nU the Abbots and 
*' friary, did not in like sort by theirs ; for they had also conscience \fi con- 
" scientlous otuection) to 4inpoterish ftnd detRoil -Ihe dmffdi AO nMcb, •• 
'* NiavjMqitauvh «• wera4»oun^ M>.lU«ir Cburchc^. Mr \o the mMOH which 
" the Church had gotten, and so kejit theirs still.* (I.). Indeed, such ntim- 
'* bers were In their serTice,tb«t do lestthan 98«)'«NMft«a belonged to aome 
" of kht ri<b4atabk«SM.*^^^ 

*' (Itv i^r T. ai»itb,J840. is.) WaUiA^ani. W»..-^|<i Uit mb.o/Ricbatd 
" II., tlya Com nqons petitioned the King, for remedy against such religious 
'* bodies as caused tftclr vllteina to marry f^ne women intaMttaibl*, in order 
'*' 4)o«o|||«i«th^irwi«Ma.|^y cwjluaiQa. q«a(oi|. S55."*-,(«dAn. vol. 4»,A. Ip,) 
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•*io f^rcni ai wc «rc oHen required t«> beliove. There is a pre- 
valent tlispoiiitioo tu depreciate the prcseut. We first attri- 
^bule superiority to the former reign, and then gradually 
proceed to concede happiness to our predecessors, iu propor' 
'tiun to the rernotcMPss of their dale. The ^* good oldHmeBy^^ 
is a proverbial expression ; and often the exclamation of 
-4>\asperatcd discontent, or profound ignorance. Besides, there 
is a most convenient ambiguity in the terms, for of what 
period we intend to speak, when this phrase is on our lips, 
it is often diflScull to ascertain. We are thinking of the ob- 
scurity of the past, of whose domestic enjoyments or social 
comforts we can know little. The causes of that wretched- 
ness of which we complain were then perhaps unknown; and 
the causes which might have produced wretchedness then, are 
unknown to us.; and oar imagination fills up the picture 
with all the imposing ideas of baronial splendour — rustic hos- 
pitality—indolent enjoyment— and we soon conclude that ia 
the absence of modern improvements and modern misfortunesy 
patriarchal simplicity and happiness abounded. The phrase^ 
" Roman Catholic times," of which Cobbett makes frequent 
use, is obviously couveuieut for his purpose. Those times, 
were in reality of great extent, and include a variety of events, 
some favourable and others unfavourable to national prosperity. 
Some were marked by the most abject degradation, others 
were improvements of the past; collecting, though slowly, and 
amidst many impediments, collecting the materials of our ulti- 
mate prosperity. There was a time when therjioor— a class of 
men wandering from place to place soliciting the pittance of 
charity, or supported by a compulsory assessment on others — 
did not exist. But this was under circumstances which wo 
are far from regretting. When Englishmen were either mas- 
ters or slaves, the poor, in the sense in which we speak of such 
now, were not to be found. The master supported his viUeth, 
and in this state of society prevented the worst forms of bun- . 
ger and wretchedness, and the eurse of mendicity. This was 
nhe happiness of '^Roman Catholic times V* On this aocouDt, 
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owp Catholic Forerulhers are said lo have been 'more reoiarlt- 
able fur comfort, fond, and shelter, than thousands now; in the* 
same manner- as th^e slaves in the West Indies are said to br 
superior to many of the British peasantry.* The establish- 
ment of manafactures, with the privileges granted them for 
their encouragement, loosened the bonds of master and villein, 
and inviting thousands t6 seek the su'Jiport of iadependence 
by industry, prepared the way for many painful- fluctuations, 
MKi mach wretchedness, among tiie anfortunate, vicious, and 
idle. "The decrease of villeinage (says Sir F. M. Edeo), 
seems necessarily to have been the era of the origin of the 
poor — manufactures and commerce are the true parents of 
**our national poor.'^f If this view of the subject be correct ; 
the existence of the poor, as a distinct class of men ,was pre- 
vious to the Reformation, and leaves the merits of this event 
vritbont suspicion. Here the enquiry arises, how were the- 
poor treated in '^ Roman Catholic times?" And whatever 
may be the impolicy and' unhappy result of certain measures 
adopted for their relief at present, we reply, that the laws of 
tboir popish masters were degrading and tyrannical, beyond- 
a -comparison with anything of which we can pretend to com- 
plain. It was not till 1850, that yVee labourers were noticed 
by the legislature ; and then the prinoipal regulations which 
took place with regard to them, were intended to control their 
icage$;X ^ill ^^ length the attempt was made to restrict them 
in expending their slender earnings. In 1363, several Acts of 
the latter description were passed, extending even to the ap- 
parel of the servants of tradesmen. ||. When paupers increased 
there were laws for their regulation, which obliged them to 
work ; and which not only inflicted, under certain circum- 
stances, penalties upon them, but also upon those who relieved 



* Eden, vol. t. p. 8S. 

t Sae the tuluect illoitrated at large, and with much historical inform a* 
tion, by Sir F. M. Eden, vol. 1. b. 1. c. 1. 

t BdtBf vol. If p, 6». I Ed«iv«ol* If P* ST. 
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tlActii.4^ All l&w^ of tbU df9Kcri|>tioQ imply a degrftdatioii of lb» 
iBujurily of EiigtUhmen, at which we now revoU ; and thra 
degradatioQ was destroyed b5'tbnse measurea whieh oreaied a 
class of poor wtn, m inanufkAiHiriM-dMtro>x^d sla? ery, and threw 
the once porlioaed villein on the rcaourcea of his own indus- 
try* ^uring^ the JaUer party howei^r^ of the rpigAi «l P«Wi<Jf 
in England, Uie nation improved in agiicnllure, commenee,-- 
and freedom ; and it vras this dawn of improvement which 
prepared the way for the Reformation. Now amidst all th« 
painful fluctuations of the two List centuries — heavy laaes for ' 
the support of the governmeiit, and Tales fur the relief of th« 
poor— can any man be so heartless and infatuated, as to wish- 
fbrthe tyranny and oppression of .<« Roman CalhoUc times," 
in exchange for the grievances of the present? We have our' 
remedy for persecution and oppression— we d«i not- fear the 
pri«pa or th« branding iron— and if in e»chang6 for these w« 
have the poof laws, they are at least honourahlo in4he boroaii'* 
ity of thoir priuciplo, and beneficiary in many of their opera:? 
lions, i^ct the man whose political animosities are the tiercesi 
be allowed to magnify, as much as he please, Uie distress of hisr 
own age »^"^ country ; and we put it to hinv seriously and 
earnestly, would he think of removing; it, by bringing back tho 
ecclesiastical tyranny, the princely despotism, the close and 
iron-yoke of the master, together with tlie ignorance and rud^-^ 
D?ss of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries t; 
Kvery rational repl^, wo are sure, would be, that the Refor* 
mation having delivered us frOni many of the greatest evils,, it, 
remains for us to proceed in the developement of its gre^^ 
arinciples of fheedom ; and that in short, the road (o ha^-, 

pineSS is FOBWA«D,^nd not BACKW2LBD. .; ; 



. « By the 34 Edwd. III. it was enacted; That if any labourer or servant 0e«r 
to any Urmti the-cbief officer »h«HdeltTcr-hTm up; andlf lt»ey dikpaTTtV 
i&other county tliey shall be burnt in the forehead with the letter Fl 
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■ YV£ have noyv cprnplcted our exposurq of Cobbett's 'f Hit* 
*tory of the ReformatioD ;" with whfit success we leave to tbo 
candour of our readers to determine. Before, ho we ve):, we 
'dose this vindication, it will be necessary to review our pro- 
gress, comprising a brief sketch of the merits of Popery in ge- 
.Deral. lu doin<>^ this, we shall not confine ourselves tb the 
facts of the English Reformation, though wo relv chiefly for 
support on what has been adduced in the preceding pages 
•It is obvious that Popery, on account of the manner in'lwbich 
it has been defended, should bo contemplated under two as* 
.pccts — first, as a political or temporal grievance-^ccondly, as 
a religious system, a corruption of the religion of Christ. 
Id one respect its involutions with the forms and jnstita- 
tions of society are numerous anVl perplexing ; affording us 
sofficient reason to reject it as an outrage on our rights as men, 
4iDd on our daily enjoyments as citizens. In the other rospecf| 
it is. to be examined on higher ground, and by rules of the 
most serious and .awful import, and by which we maintain' w^ 
«re compelled to rgect it as a perversion of the will of the Al- 
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JotftMuiJj Ml ?n Jli» 01^ wvftir thuftlt ^«ligliUl||c #«|^wil- 
^)'^wlitl^tMc;iiiidillBMae»si»ith imMMi iit r^gtdii»i«r UmoIo- 

:tlMi|i»iM«|t^\i4!tfe«Jtoi^ trhnqrtrof iii* 

•lRBe:trtfdi(»v)rr^tlM*4»|ii%vH^.bCtbehaM&iu^ r r* 

-^^'SWifiin^ >«^ AD .^hstdiMi: JiC UtM-Tfialar^ ifopeofl^oii iWm 

.flalo i^nteM intDivtbftA3rtte».«ppoac9lf- m4 (9 jN^Mtj^li^tU^ln 
<«^tMi^i.k anqwUeiitttiLQffciaii^ Us ««il ^/tntXK.Tkst.V^^ "^ 

'^•ii' oecfisioBiJWioeld#i||ftl «M-nipUoB.4if.itB-priii»pleB^btit 
-(Bpr|to^ipot|ile»l6efflMHriis i w^ mUMupdm&ib attadiimi- 
^^ift^^impoftiiiice to t1ie.pbr«tizicd>aots.oriliiwifiitivh&y8^but 
fi^«|ipe«l40 Ibe mtlurttaf by >wbidi.ib«s« ifixlivi4a4i8Jii8tfiy 
^Wlr c^ndin^li- ^ftiMl by- which :«]U|UQitioilj»bly tbey fiavf^ofteb 
jkMHi Mttctio^^d. Tbe preteusiob to iofailiblUtj/«nd tfa« tb». 
B^jDj^ibn tof a supremo authotity to cotopel a utfifbr^iity. in rek 
^i«i|M jprof)6Mien> by punicbing tbose for b«rtf»y ifrbo dtkseot 
ikpjm aUT ef iU dogmas, gife tbe Ronaaii X!sthl»lfo Cbureti 
'•jyM^ ^(hver of pieTsecutioa. Take, these esseatfaUy mioierattt 
f'jpHjseipfet away^ apd U is ootouly harmless, but it is tfotbiogi 
''7NJremefidlOBS evil iigaiost wbioh ^6 protest; is the vitality 
^ tJn^ ^< Beast," and absolutely necessary to its ittdividUhlitjr 
■ff^jii^Dlit^. iTbe. usual way of treating heretics Wai to **di^ 
^1^ .^MH I* like i^ndar ^j^omts ;^ and nothing is t6ot&ditcU 
;^y ti^n^t^ma of the Church of Rome than \U ladiaa^ 
l||i|ihli iod ippei^tjive ebUgalibn pladed U^u'thes^eiu 
^ J^^n» ^9 Mdjvus the ministers af- vcnjsetine^; MBk 
|i|pl)it 49Mi» of tk« CbiHreb by diNkIs of blootf. ^e dA^tidl 
4mi^^ Ji^ iOaHnnr^ ^d iHirs&lii; ilafd ^f s^^jr tttfi 
^at IB whiebr the tharch 6^ toM phced tfid #(si1d, #liM 



•tf^bM lh^.be|i4hak#««t«rflN»aMiriB9lli*4Mraoli/9^ 

SAtvet 4f they il^iaft«dbfniaK>it.i»4ti«lewtttr 1^ 
'tejir 4ii»tlMiMivofctlii9 4ii ^mCBi:Qa(i99ilhiWtM^pmktir^ 

Holy ^«t]f6W««yyr«iiflVI»stl» Hiily Oauflc»»|M«m%totiNii4ttf} 
^ en*y plmm^ng lo (htd^ that f«lwMf9r;Ji«t1MtlMUlii|l^«ic^ 

H cMiiic to. t|i9 kioylti^ ifatU .>na)iiw wil4th»> th >»» <i» i tf MW tK 

^ i«orA ^OMMg other oatbi, firjMiMtt«MNMi0tltMlV«hift4%^ 

^4mKwk6 ttnot A C|«»Mte« AOd if^ 4dt«'^hfr iiih 4»hHMkf^ 
-** roiM of gov%romeollkft«biUnriohitB I4iie yrowt^trto»<l i»it « ^ 

«« anaihoma niftranathft inUhe ttgfaiiof 4b»JBkf m>" Q^^itmt^* 
».JbMoni»fi(iei>orifthB.etefiialAr«.» ByihoX^MMil^Mf^MM^ 
under Ioiioc«nl.Hi. Itk roqiitred-«^p«ri«oft«Mk(pff(|^l^fl|4i|l^ 
•afaeity .to tweariftbat ibey will m^eiriir i m^ ^k iMfi "^^ 
"^^ with all their mljghl to extortniaate rma^overy HM^^tliri^ 
« dOfftiaions all hert«ieal<stil\|ectB,-iioi«ei9»%l^l'>fflN»9^^^ 

:^ leftfn aay oneitpmmietftl te-miy paesfr- iffy^M^i^krit^iili p^ tf l^i^ 
H |i«ry# to itfad /rmwiMt ftereiiMi ;^llttet|ty <^ i JtW.I *i ( fciWli ^ 

-4^^ llWit JK^ mkfkl ftwt that . fJHu pinMmiiweieJb^ itdjjeelti^ftieMli' 
^/reOTiiac^4fi<eff«o4ktiWj-attdearjiafrlUt ffft'etorkl^la Ae aefii|f{' 
-<< »y «^ C«MMtcf,ivAe egpMa/f herMM^Ot^^otrm tktfmmt^' 

-^euf «0MffriMB»IM.*^ -^ ^ - '^- •-'^ v^- <«'^x ^♦^ 

' v.Tb6 •i^imaio and ealeagh»e.4rfiiaoe6>b»hri i h y \ m U ri rttoMi 
.attd: t^ttporal' |^6«N}i^'.bis beeB^o:aMiHir,or4SAs$i|^ 

L'* # '^, *.'• - • 6 •.:•'• -i ' 4 #* * • •. ^n ^r T*i^ 
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ntoTperaeotttion in all directioos. The degrad«t#on of ^eivil' 
BtKboritji to the mioistniUoti oflpriestly^reDgcaat'e d«fttroy«df 
the s^eorily of liberty and life, fierverted tbe designs of go- 
vernmeoCy and established a despotism more insinuatiiig>tbadf 
any other. Hence the hibtory of Chrtsteudompre&eDls us: 
with scenes of greater atrocity than Greece or Pagato Romer 
The facts which every historian of Europe iias put iiporvreC' 
cord, distingnish the period of Romau Catbolieism- by the' 
nmrder of multitudes on the most frivolous' pretences, resolra^' 
hie into notbiiig but Ihe unfair imputation -of heresy* M Ttat^ 
*^barbarottt decree of the Council of Laterao, under Pope 
« Jnnooeot JII«* inaarted bv Gregory IX. into tbe decrelalsf' 
^< which, is the lawofthoir Chjircb». and pari of (which passes' 
*^ivith them for divine law-^tbat kwrbaroos decree, I say^ 
*t was put in execution in tbe days of that very Pope ; ;f€ir ha 
*^ employed armies against tbe AlHgentu, tbe predecessors of 
<t4b« Protestants in France, who destroyed above 800,000 iv 
'< the sp^Gtt of some months. Pope Julius II. is said to faav«> 
«^ occasioned tbe slaughter of 200,000 Christians in the spacer 
H«!f seven years. , PerioniuB a\ers (as quoted by Or. Moor) Miaf 
**^iu JFraocQ aJooe, in tba great persecution against the ^tti.' 
^igen»e9 and\lfali/eNses,.tbero were murdered uo lesstliaa' 
<.^ 1,000|P00«. From the beginning.of tbe order of the Jesuits' 
K to the.yeajr/1580, Raldwinus reports, that there were 900,000 
<«of tha. orthodox-. Cbristians murdered, .that. is, ;w:itbin thft- 
'<«paoe pf thirly or'forty years* And the Holy lofvhiiunf as* 
'(•Fcrjffriicf «witqesseth, one well acquainted tb^ewith,.in less 
^ tlian tbicty years sp%ce, consumed ISO^OOO, i^ith all mapner * 
'* of cruelty. Insomuch that t«^o very learned aofl judicious ' 
•( pardons, 'Mr. Joteph.Mede, and Z^.. Gedde$y speaking of tho« 
'^Popish) persecutions; the former giv.es it as bis opinion, » 
<• that the destruction made upon the Church by tbe Papists. 
^ was equal to tbe first ten Pagan persecutions. Dr. G.eddcs 
<< goes further, and asserts, << OujitUffinittlymoreChruiiaMhiood. 
*( J^ been shed by the Papal empire, and ittayenUffar not com- 
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**^ffinff wUh the idolatfy o/iUw9r9hip, than ever wa» fhedbj^* 

^Rvn§.ff:eathi:n'''* 

.Tlift^ rpigp or.Ciiiirles V. in Germau^ — of Louis XIV. ia. 
France — and of Mar^ iuEuijI'ind— ufford instances of oppres- 
Sfcon.^nd. CI ue'tVy. which however excused and extenuated re-^ 
iiwm.%n«verlasting ref(roach. We defy the ini^euuit;/ of tbQ, 
most, ttubtje^ J«suit. to clear the Church of Rome froin tho^ 
*^ daoiacd .spot'' which the sanguinary events. qf thcjse reigns, 
hftve left upoQ it. If careles;»ness uf the blond, ^rni lives p{ 
mesy. a coulempt of civil privilegps, and the hcjivigsi peoaU. 
tie;» Ubder the saoclion and by the coiQaiaD<jl of Ihe^ churcbV. 
qoiistitbte oppression^ and if any prosecution iyr UifiTerence. 
ia religiuus iai^i and worship be persecution^ then the church, 
Qf Rome has persecutA^d most relentlessly and oppressively un- . 
dor these rulers. It is fair to select such euoroiities as the 
Qrnelties inflicted on the Yaudois — the massacre of St. JBar^. 
UioUimew—- the revocation of tho edict of Nanlz— a^d^ho. 
Qurder of the Irish Protestants— and insist on these as illus- 
trations and irrefiaga'jie proofs of the spirit of persecution.. 
They, were not the acts of a, few abandoned and discuunte*. 
Danced fanatics, they are chargeable on Roman Catholic prin. 
ciples. The throne— ^thc cabinet-- and the Vatican— were the. 
places of their origin ^ where intolerance was nourished and^ 
pampered by the unholy uiliaoco of ministers of statewitlt 
ministers of religion. Above all, is the I^iquisition, tclumph«» 
ing over tho dictates of justice and humanity in the principle 
cMi Mbich it was founded ; awing by its tremcndoii^ powj:r oC 
AUfilliog its diabolical designs, the most virtuous and. the. most 
mighty^ and presenting us in its proceedings with a series nC 
Horrors, of which it is little to say that they are unexampled. 
in the career of the most barbarous race, and of which to con-- 
ceive as the actions of our fellow men, is almost too great aa 
effort for the imagination, where Popish bigotry has left a rclia 

* Dr. Oroavenor io th( Salter*i Hall Lectures, p. 17. 



nf hnmnniiy in the bosom. In referring ta Ibif drrad^Mii* - 
banal, our indignation and abhorreiH'e eap net'Qt lieroBi^ Jat- 
cessive, and never will the world consent tcpardott ibe'Ro. 
man Catholic Church Tor this its disgrace ao4 crime. If ca- 
pable of such infernal machinations as belongedto. thisittte- 
blishment, if free^ in the possession of power thusld'riolhl 
blood. Popery— the systfero which the Roman OhIHoKcs o^ 
Airmcr ages transmitted ib tiieir descendants^-merils the ceB« 
demnation due t6 a vindictive and sanguinary system. 

The greatest oppression and cruelty of whicb^Romat^CatfitK- 
llc princes have been guilty, have been owing^^io gr0tt partita 
their religion. But if wo notice the manner ii» wlitelk ecdow 
tiastics themselves have fulfilled the decrees of tbeirCfaurebv 
we shall have a- more pointed illiBtration of the system* 
AwluUy corrupting must that religion be, which renderaili 
ministers, whose duty it is " in meekness to instruct tbos^ 
who oppose themselves/' furious in the infliction ofpenaW' 
ties. Yet in the case before us» the end was death, witf* 
pursued with a determination which seemed tenderly afraid 
of the escape, exculpation, or innocence of the victim. WbO- 
oould pass the ordeal of a Popish inquisition, when questions,.' 
whose purport could not be comprehended, were proposed 
with the design to entangle iu the meshes of sophistry * and' 
deceit ? " Why articles contrived on purpose with a barbed* 
hook for the conscience ?'' Then why the most torturing; 
modes of inflicting death ? Why make the execution of faere^^ 
tics a holiday — a public triumpb-^a parade aiid ostentation.' 
of pleasure ? Nkro performing the musician amidst t he con- - 
flagration oT'Romej has often been surpassed by Roman Ca*- 
thdiic ecclesiastics in the delight of cruelty ! Why'shutqol^ 
from the sufferer all the alleviations of death ^ Which mfgl^ 
have been balm to the wounded heart of the husband, the! 
father, or the brother^ Why render it perilous in^tbeex-^ 
ireme to drop a tear or utter a prayer fdr the suffererT ' Hu*^ 



'4k»Mlty>'iii* tiMo firosaribed, Aod bniUl Indifference W the 

^ iStfoH M^tHieit, atod is likely long ta remain, the diversit) of 

<^ttiOn Hd tti^ totet important and sacred subjects, tbat tlie 

PrisAabMsbttitftit wbteb pretends to infanibility, and aright tb 

tMifoiWr Itff4itdtat^s by (ienaltiSs, must prove a source of misery 

-ftndr^lfiafli. U tbe [toopl^ amongst whom it exists. Apart Troth 

;DlMi;iotlB'«m>sideration$, it is a commission of violence on itie 

liberties 'of mankind, which 'no obligation to the maintenance 

tffti^b; and conviction of the mischiefs of division can ever 

Justify; 'The obligations at truth, and the duties of justice to 

^^)r Billow cofeatures, go hand in hand,; we degrade the former 

fflMti ts^e Violate the latter ; instead of healing divisions, we 

ysefleloare and extend them ; when We cannot pirevent ihh 

ttitfebfef'oflbeir existence, we make them the occasion of the 

llHiatest -fhl^hief to the world ; and tlie pretended advocates 

^tnAhttaoome greater enemies to the peace of mankind thad 

fher 'pfopngators of error. Besides, religious establishment'^ 

%lieD intolerant and persecuting, are the greatest discredit te 

l'lB%ioto, and if sanctioned by its dictates, might, as in the cas6 

^oTlfbe Roman Catholic Church, lead multitudes to ri^ect il 

Vii-lrta '^nemy to human happfness. But Christianity we know, 

Utotonly withholds Its sanction from such, but explicitly refused 

llt^'^iofTdted^Mliatitet tfn'A in the place ioir if s sanction, de« 

ihsftihee's Its m^t^brHfilc curte: " Mt kinodobi (saystlid 

^Vlbtrr) tt'tiot or THts ir6itLb*'>*'' Axx TtaAx'^tAiLx tftk 

iMrtUr kHAlk. pkM«tt tr titlB 'stirottb." 



^^ P<«>«s4l 



* When George Wishart wu executed in Scotland. Cardinal Beaton ordrr> 
.«tf It i4i M p^tafftfeil'thrbdfK 8t« Ah<lr«fv*i o(i tbr mo^iHnror thvilitkl 
^•ftlATiiaj*M.^sooLD r%ht won, iui|^^NnKaaBvaiu»T:sc(u4WUiTicACi 
^CKiaoass. ' For a simitar order to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London* 
^'ftttrliivt, ♦bl; S. Int. The tIenRht With whIiiU ih6 haws of the Baftfcbltf. 
itaw «u«fiicre. ^rmi^ recdt«d pl Eomp U well known. Tbereigpipg ^o^ttff 
iVMHted a Jubilee to all who were engaged in it, and sent Cardiaail tJrsia t» 
^^Hfft^t witftl pMUftry 'abk6l\iiiob ifoi- cbe per^etrktort. 
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^.. 'If as k pcriecatiDg fyBtcm, Popery he t mtiooul oainti h 
"operales Id the way ofoFPRBssivB bxaotiohs, wbieb rendtr 
• Ity irrespectiTe ur all oppusitioii, a most grievous liurdeo. It 
is not ooly dreadful in the terrors of ipjustioe to its eoemies, 
bnt cruel aad oppressive io.itsimpositioDsooitsfrietida. The 
popalatioo ofa Roauin Catholic couotry has always beeOy and 
always will be, distiBguished by its wretchedness. Theseoor- 
0OUS wealth of the-Romish bierareby ronld never havti-^ecii 
obtained without a system of taxation the most heavy and 
^relentless. Princes bave been compelled to gratify the rapa- 
'eity of PQ{)es, and bave, therefore, become oppressors- ondi^ 
sacred obligatious. When Mooarchs have sought the alliance 
-of the Clergy of their own -dominions, in the prosecution of 
4hetr particular plans of government, they havepurcbased this 
alliance by dishonourable and injurious coocessioas. Numer- 
ous and costly have been the undertakings, .f)urely Roman 
Catholic, in which princes have been called to engage, and 
for the support of which, their subjects have been taxed in 
variotis ways. The frantic crosades to the Holy Land^tbe 
less colourable crusades against the ever to bo venerated 
Waldenses and Aibigcnses — the leagues of princcs^exhaust/* 
ing wars and dishonourable Ireatics, formed by Papal intrigues 
tbroughoot Europe— are incontrovertible evidence of the 
oppression of Popery. The Church of Rome is a " kingdom 
of this world;'* the *' weapons of its warfare" have been 
" carnal ;" and while its subjects. have been scattered throngM 
'various nations, and its own selfish ambitious politics have 
been obtruded on every cabinet iu Christendom, its political 
'tyranny has been more disastrous than any thing else in the 
history of its times. It has, in innumerable instances, agxr*^ 
vated <' the illness which attends ambition,"— it has pandered 
to the vices of the most corrupted, — it has nerved the arm, 
and thrown its belial-gloss over the folly of tyranny— and 
Europe can recollect scarcely a single evil of any magnitude, 
■of which we cannot say, that it was the worse for this power 
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'* Ii;^§Uyrl," rsaid.tbe Ji»JLe D^. GMdt^s) " I make no hwita- 
*^.Vi()p,.to aflirui that the Popish religion has been mediately, or 
"..imtpeUiately^ the cause of almost all. the political disturbaucM 
'*. i[t.£urope biDQo the days of Qre^or^ the Seveoth." 
,.Tiiat th« Church of Rome must have beea expensive to ita 
mfsmber^in general^ maybe ioferrcd from the Du^be.rand 
vre^Ub .of its Churches and Monasteries. . Add to whjcb, their 
revenues do not appear to have been always obtained hy^ 
bf^Qurable means, but were often wrung from tUe guilty by. 
the avarice of P.riests practisingo-i their terrified consciences j. 
so that they were formed by gradual encroachments on tbo 
property of the laity, and the repentance of a rich sinqer 
left bi» successors in comparative poverty. At one period, it, 
has been computed^ our own Clergy must have enjoyed on«^ 
half of the soil of Eaglaod, and jio other countries a greater... 
pcd^ortioo.* Their houses, which multiplied during the 
reigns of Henry I., Stephen, and Henry II., with astonishing, 
rapidity, were remarkable for their silver and gold ornaments, 
ai)4 A)r the sumptuous living of their inmates ; presenting to 
our view, on every occasion, the picture of men who revelled 
in the consciousness of unbounded wealth.f If we add. 



* HaUvm's Middle Afet. TQl.9^-f.'4. 
t. " It is certain that the opulence of the Monlu, as well as the number bf 
'them, in the times of Henry TI. was enormons. And the luxury in wnidh , 
vnelr |A«fescinff poiveriy lited, was scandatons and oifenalve to ttecommov > 
sense of mankind. We have in one of the treatises of GiraldusCambrCQS^ 
a (fescriptlon of the table which was kept by th^ Monks orCanterbnry» and 
whtck coa>ist«d regntarty af sixteen co«^, ^r in«r«, of thettiott c^tlf ' 
dainties. These, he tells ns* were dresned with th« most exquisite eookerfi ' 
10 provoke the appetite, and please the taste. He also speaks of an excessjf e 
abundance of wine, particularly claret; of mnlbcxry wine, 6f mead* Madot . 
other strong liquors, the variety of which was so great in these repasts, that 
- no place cnuTd be found for ale; though he informs us, that theF^i was 
miude In Erigtand, and partftnlarly in Ketot. ' ' V 

*' There Is likewise an account in the tame author, that the Prior and tItonLks ' : 
of St. Swithin. at Winchester, threw themselves prostrate at the fdet ot . 
King Henry IT., and with many tears cdthptained to h*lm; th«it the Bisliop' ^ ' ^ 
that Diocese, to whom they were suhject as their AbbdL hid v^TOTdrilil'n . '\ 
" from them three of the usual number of their dishes. Henry enqikired 6f 

p 3 • 
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' togellicr . litbes, firsUrruiU, and oflcrings of various kinds, 
ithe revenues.. of monastic foundations, the amount of com- 
routaNon for p^q^pes, the cost of particular sacred services, 
and ospeciaSlj. fnasQca for the dead ; and at the same time re- 
. collect the adi(aiitage9 ^wbich we^e possessed and employed 
,.0ver .prtffimoll ignorance and infantile credulity, we easily 
i|ieroeive thai the chief part of the wealth of the nation, and 
, cv^D what waa necessary ta^tlle comfort of the poor, must have 
been diverted into the cbi|iine|8jof.Uie Church. Whatever 
therefore, may be said ^the political inalti^tions and engage- 
. ineAtt ofTPr^te^tant'StpteB, tiooo the lleCMCOiittioo, we believe 
it may be ao^rly afirroed, that nothiDg has mr«r placed such 
, oppressive exactioBS upon the people at tbe Church of Romp 
wbeo In prosperity. It bas bo.wed the proud baron jor ,!pealt^ 
landholder i«to greater RqbmiMiqn than bis (I op^^ch coaW 
obtain ; and ber.lias paid more into tbo treasury of the Church 
;tban into the exchequer of his Sovereign. In ibe cautious 
, disposition of its powof, l^ali^ncing^ tb() chances of aggmndize- 
ment between the complaints of .subjects, and the unpopular 
/cflTorU of Princes ; it bas bowed the people to the tyrant, or 
, the 'ty^aBt<^not to the people— but to itself. {It has has kept 
; the moltitnde in all the dependence of povwty and slavery, 
nod made its religious services expensive to every devotee. 
lis dvtl^ vere idischarged by adding to jts wealth. :Kvery 
insolation for the living was-prioed, and impiously inventing 
'pr^^U^B^ for tbo dead, it eompelled^tbe&orvivor to pay for 
the poaaession of these privileges Jby.liis deceased, friend, the 
best acknowledgment bis property could allow. It xnede 



ti^iq, )iQw ^any Uici« nUU remained { and being Jnfonned they had ten, he 

■aid, that he himself was contented..wlth three, andimfirecaledaGni^«n 

the Bishop, if he did not reduce them to that number. 

** 1 what ipapner the laity feasted in those days, John of Salisbury has giv^ 
, 1X8 a 8h6rt description. He says, the houses, on such occasions, were strewed 
\rUh flowers; and the jovial company dmnlc wine out of gilded horns, antd 

su|ig songs when they became inebriated with tlieir liqupr.*'— t^rd LytUC' 
f ton's Henry It . toI . 9, p. 898, 999. 
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'* incrchartdize of sou^." No generous effort in the cause of 
religion, no sacrifice of heroism on behalf of mankind ; ils 
History is Ihal'ofart undertaking th6 m6it rigidfy wiprc«iary; 
of any which disgrace the annals of cupidity and fraud.* 

Ihlimately connected with thepfeC^ding cdnslddratidns, »* 
the charge against the Rbmah C^holic Hfeliglon; of ah m- 

FLUENCE INlrCRIOUS TO THE PotttlcAi: LimSKnToF' A 'N4+10II. 

Political libcrtjr consists in thecbrtlroul of the pdd|^l«*o^er the 
government; regufatiDg the loi'mitton brhiArs fbr^tbefr henefil. 
and coni^emng the diJ* ex^6Ut!oii bf such laws; Ai ihe teo-' 
den<s^ of Popery Is to injure this liberty, tlwtiwtoi'r of ilyiii 
evfery stale of Chrislfendoto, records the c6naemnt!ory' Mt 
The Hoinish- Clergy have always ainfced to make tlwmsdvcii 
rddependent, and tocreatef ao vk^^iriAm in, mftrhs' Tjiifey) 
claimed an exemption frdmall secnlar justice, •* ajfundaulWD- 
tat and iotiolable pari of the liberty of the Ohufoh.*' Thef 
contended for the sole appointment' of i^ «flkw*8'«f the 
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* We haTeanillustrailonofihw. in the modctn'histAry^of the Church in 
Spain. The Cortes of 18«0. appointcdti Committee of Heform WEccWslai- 
tical discipline. The report of th* comihitt«llrecoin«neiidedtl«*a*mf*»'#f 
900.000 reals lo the annual contribalion oCSMnopO vials »«id for Ibe^vaiffsr^f 
the Churches of St. Peter and it. John of Laterao, and thtsonl^. ttU tfcenation' 
Mhould be allowed, by clrcumiBtances to thinic of a funrfherinc^^ase of that 
yearly tribute; andtMssim,' the Pope iras^ntteated » ac»e|tt%rtPt«D»f«- 
sition of all demands on indi? idual Spaaiards, for bulls, 4ispeiu»tl<Mi>*.A^> 
Cardinal GonsaUi replied to this, that his Holiness would never submit to' 
the decree of the Cortes. Dr. Villaneuva. a learned dignitary of the Spanish ' 
Church, and who warthereportir of the eonimlttee.*ln bhr<rorretp6ndtB«*%Hlfc* 
Cardinal GonsaWl^hows, that ffom- the year 1*87 to 1820^ thA-jregNlarcontft. 
bution of 350,000 reals had been paid; amfobserves, that the annual sums paid 
by individuals, during that period*, might 1)6 coujectbi-ed ifrom the fact, thit 
from 1814 to August, I8«),the payment far bulls exceaded rnrsMiLLiQiWAr 
real* ; and the cost of dUpensations for marrying within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, affinity, and spiritual relationship, was more than 
440 millions of the satoe money. 

See Practical and Internal BtMchm acoinst Catholicism. Br tht Ifcef.. 
Joseph Blanco White. M.A. B.D. formerty Preacher to the King of Spaia in- 
the Royal Chapel at Seville; now a Clergyman of the Chuich ol ETOglandL 
.—Page SS9< 
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Cliurcb, though Ihe welfare of a kingdom, at certain crises,. 
i^ight depentl on tho character and design of such officers ; 
aiid tience the quarrel concerning investitures. From the 
ItfjiODiptioD of their own independence they proceeded to the 
sphjugatioD of every authority, and the turbulent Hildkbrand. 
boldly d^clfired, that all civil power should be subject to the 
cticlesiastieal, and that all the crowned heads of the Christian 
world ,abouia hojd their kingdoms as fiefs of the Holy See, 
and govern theg^ at bis discretion ! Nothing can exceed the 
tneulting conduct of this execrable Pontiff, when by his legato 
he laid claim to Sloglaod as the patrimony of St. Peter, and 
au^aqjoiuily required Wijliam the Conqueror to take the oath 
of, fealty to bi9i. Suppose the designs, which have been 
avowed hy the Romifth hierarchy, to be fulfilled, wo should 
find ourselves under the complete domination of men wbo 
w;0uia laogh at penalties, and burst through every restriction ; 
who would allow no appeal to law, and whose despotism would 
be far more oppressive than any purely secular tyranny. The 
provisions of Magna CharU, the Trial by Jury, the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the freedom, of speech in the representation of 
Ihe oountry, and the liberty of the press; are all in opposi- 
tion to the designs of the Romish hierarchy, and can never 
operate in a . purely Roman Catholic state. Every one per- 
ceives that the extortion of our ancient privileges prepared 
tbe w%y for the Reformation^ and that it was in the conten- 
Uoea of the state with the Popish Clergy, with snob men as 
Qanstan, Aoselm, and Becket,. that the spirit of British 
liberty wa^ preserved ; and that ha^ not the measures of these 
men been resisted, wo never could have bad a eonstitiition of 
which to boast, different from that of other nations. The 
obstacles which were placed in their way, the iodligoant and 
noble replies Of WtfliamI, andBdward III. to tfae insolent 
'^^^ands of the Popes, the constitutions of Clarendon, and the 
Wtptps of pTsmunire, have contributed to the preservation 
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or our liheity ; And ntand:»g iti opposition to tite prettiisions. 
uf the Romish Churcb, prove thut its spirit is tniuiiciii to uutv 
common and most invaluable rigbts.'^^ An induction of par- 
ticulars might easily he made to show, that the progress of 
Uhertjf and Protestantism have gone hand in band. Were nut 
the peasants of Germany oppressed beyond endurance, when 
tbcy rose in violent opposition to ^apal power } Was not the 
policy of Charles V., when be determined to support the 
Popedom, injurious to the peace and prosperity of his exten- 
sive dominions ? Have not the uninterrupted succesiioo of 
Roman Catholic Princes, and the almost undisputed power of 
the priesthood in Spain— the land of the Inqui8ition--lLepiit 
in the back-ground of continental improvement? Have not 
tbe most bigotted adherents to Rome in France, the House of 
Lorrain for instance, been its most cruel oppressors ? And 
finally, would America at the present moment occupy it;i proud 
station in tbe eyes of the '* old world,*' if the Roman Catholic 
Church were permitted to Issue its mandaies as it wishes? Does 
not, in short, tbe humiliated situation in which this Church is 
found, mark tbe advancement of those nations in liberty, where 
it once reigned in terror ; and should we not deprecate the 
establishment of its claims in the Western hemisphere, as the 
extinction of those hopes, which the experiment of liberty— 
at once on a bold principle and a Urge scale—* has there 
awakened ? ^ 

Pa]^al Rome has been the enemy op mbmtal impbove- 
KEVT. Though at one period its clergy possessed almost all 
%be learning; of Europe^ the diseuthralmeut of tbe mind from 
ib9 dominion of ignorance is a work, of which it may not only 
b9 said, that its honour does not belong to them, but which, 
lias beeo aocomplished io opposition to their wishes and their 
ipeasures. Tbeir Schools and Colleges were neither calcu- 
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lutiBd nor dtoigiieii to promote the education of the people; 
U\ey unere coolined to the selRsb purpose of their own order, 
and that purpoiie incon»isteat with liberal pursuits of their 
own; <* music. Tor instaoce, being reduced to church chant- 
** ing, and astronomy to the ealculation of Easter.*' Though 
individuals of the Romish community have been found,, whose 
names stand high* in the history of literaturcythey are not so 
numerous as miglifc^ be expected, their efforts fitr- the removal 
of popular ignorance were not so great as thej oughi to hav« 
been, and in every degree they found the greatest dlffibulty 
and danger in reconciling their ardour in learning aod science 
««ith the duties of their religious profession. The hostility of 
the Church of Rome to every thing which enlightens and ex^ 
pands the public mind, is most distinctly to be traced in the 
treatment of many productions of genius, and of some most 
adventurous and useful men. The councils of Lateran and 
Trent assumed a censorship,. which- was an effectual threat to 
all who desired an improvemeat in the philosophical or thea- 
logical jargon of the schools^ The fate of Galileo, condemn- 
ed to the prisons o( the Inquisition for asserting the motion of 
the eaith, is a fact which ought never to be forgotten ;, espe^ 
oially when we learn, that the condemnation of his theory, 
first passed in the sevenleeth century, was renewed and' repub- 
lished in 1819 ! It is a singular but instructive circumstance, 
that when two Popish Mathematicians, LeSeur and Jacquver, 
published Newton* sPrincipia, they shunned the perilous respon- 
sibility of maintaining the trutl\of his theory. ** Newton .(they 
« say) assumes the hypothesis of the earth's motion. Blit we 
^'declare our submission to the decrees of the Roman Poniiffk 
«* against the motion of the earth,** This was in 1742. *' 8ci. 
^* ence (says Mr. White) *< has scarcely ever made a step witfa- 
« out bowing with a lie in her mouth to Roman infallibility.'* 
How much our own intellectual improvement cfWes to our 
exemption from Papal jurisdiction and Roman Catholic cen- 
sorship, is evident from the fact^ that in the index librorum pro-^ 
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■hibitorum, printed at Rome by authority in 1819, wc find 
among other English >»ritors. Bacon De Augmentis scientiarum 
— Locke on the Humvn Underitanding — and Cudworth's Intel- 
lectual System.* All this i^ perfectly natural, consistenty 
and necessary. The infallibility of the Church of Rome, and 
discoveries, even in scieoce, are incompatible. The bound, 
less enquiries on which the human mind, when roused from 
slumber, will enter, must place many of its dogmas in doubt, 
and produce indignation against its authority. To enquire 
•for ourselves is ultimately to decide for ourselves, and inde- 
pendence once eiyoyed, we cannot -be consistent Papists any 
longer. 

The P^pal hierarchy heui been applauded for the policy of 
its principles, and the efficiency of the moans it has called into 
operation. Many contemplate it as a striking monument of 
human sagacity, though perverted to the promotion of the 
worst designs. The intrigues of Cabinets, and the subtlety 
of Princes, have been surpassed by its exercise of these impo- 
sing qualities; till at length it appears unrivalled, compelling 
the admiration of those whom it alarms. But there is a radical 
fallacy belonging to it, unavoidable perhaps, yet certain to 
procure it everlasting contempt. If it has been all that infer- 
nal ingenuity can invent, ^^therc is a power to be met, against 
which infernal ingenuity can make no provision ; and at the 
period when its proud conquests are impeded, and it is thrown 
on its own resources in self-defence, its essential imperfection 
is seen. It found the world ignorant, and adapting itself to 
this ignorance, prospered for a time ; bnt this ftate of the 
world was not immutable, it was impossible Ihut it should 
long continue, and in the changes which in this respect arc 
rapidly gathering around us, its policy is exhausted and its 
power destroyed. The Jesuits have indeed endeavoured to 
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'VDgroM Ihe public niiod, and when education becaaie necet- 
-sary sought, to make tlie work alt tbeir own ; but seskiog 
the aggrandizement of tbeir order under all circumstances, 
and at any risk, tbey drew upon them (be indignation of 
many of the best friends of tbeir Church. Between that 
knowledge which makes men feel their independence' and 
teaches them the duty of maintaining it, and the authority of 
the Romish Chnreb, an essential opposition subsists ; which 
nothing can quell, and that must terminate in the dcslructiou 
of the latter. -Though this opposition was little seen for ages, 
and its importance has befen seldom adequately estimated ; it 
is now exhibited to the world— evasion is impossible— the lists 
are entered— the combatants have closed upon each other— 
and no extrao Vi jary sagaefty is required to prediet the issu«. 
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